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CHICAGO OPERA MAY 
QUIT PHILADELPHIA 


Likely to Be Withdrawn Next 
Season and Its Place Taken 
by Boston Company 


HAT the Chicago-Philadelphia Grand 

Opera Company may be withdrawn from 
Philadelphia next season is the startling in- 
just emanated from 
both those cities. The Chicago Record- 
Herald is authority for the statement that 
the directors of the company have prac- 
tically decided to devote to Chicago the 
time now given to Philadelphia. Says the 
Record-Herald of October 25: 

“The intention of the directors of the 
company to cut off Philadelphia was an- 
nounced last night by Charles G. Dawes, a 
member of the board, following the pub- 
lication in Philadelphia of reports of the 


plan. 

“*Philadelphia will have three weeks of 
grand opera this season,’ said Mr. Dawes. 
‘But next year it is probable that our com- 
pany will not go there. Nothing definite 
has been decided upon, but the plan of 
cutting out Philadelphia has dis- 
cussed and has met with approval. 

“All of the stock of the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company is now held in the West, 
and the directors are convinced that this 
city appreciates grand opera more than the 
East.’ ” 

In connection with the foregoing, a re- 
port was received from Boston last Tues- 
day that efforts are now being made for 
an arrangement by which Henry Russell, 
managing director of the Boston Opera 
Company, will take charge of the Phila- 
delphia Opera House next season and al- 
ternate his company between there and 
3oston. 

It is felt that by making such a combina 
tion both the Philadelphia and Boston 
opera houses will show very much smaller 
deficits, and that it will be possible to give 
even better performances. 

“Negotiations are now being carried on,” 
said Mr. Russell Tuesday. “I probably 
shall see Mr. Otto H. Kahn in New York 
in a few days about the proposition. Of 
course we shall not enter into such an ar- 
rangement unless Mr. Stotesbury, of Phil 
adelphia, guarantees us against loss.” 

It is stated that it,will probably be a 
month before anything definite is decided. 


been 





CARRENO WITH US AGAIN 


Distinguished Pianist Will Remain Here 
Entire Season 


After an absence of four seasons 
trom American concert platforms, Te- 
resa Carrenfo, the noted pianist, arrived 


in New York from Europe last Saturday, 
for her tour under the management of the 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau Mme. Car 
reio was accompanied by her husband, 
Arturo Tagliapietra 

The famous artist spent the Summer at 
Berchtesgaden, in the Tyrol. On her way 
to America she made some eight appear- 
ances in England, winning a hearty ovation 
at the Leeds Festival, giving a decidedly 
successful recital in London, and appear- 
ing at Birmingham, Manchester and other 
cities. 

Mme. Carrefio opens her tour as soloist 
with the New York Philharmonic Society, 
Josef Stransky conductor, on Thursday 
evening and Friday afternoon of this week. 
Her first New York recital occurs in Car 
negie Hall on November 4, and this is fol- 
lowed by a tour extending to the Pacific 
Coast. — 

This artist has played the Tschaikowsky 
Concerto in B flat minor, which she plays 
this week at the Philharmonic concerts, 
more than five hundred 


made it peculiarly her own 


TERESA CARRENO 


This World-Renowned Pianist, Venezuelan by Birth, American by Early Edu- 
cation and National Sympathies, and German by Present Residence, Has Just 
Returned to This “Country for Another Extended Tour—She Made Her First 
Appearances at This Week’s Philharmonic Orchestra Concerts in New York. 





times, and has 


$100,000 ALREADY FROM MELBA-KUBELIK TOUR 


Remarkable Record Achieved for 


First Month’s Concerts Indicates 


Season’s Total of Half a Million Dollars 


‘rae first month of the Melba-Kubelik 
tour, comprising five appearances of 
Mme. Melba by herself, seven of Mr. Ku 
elik by himself, and six of the two artists 
in combination, according to their man- 
ager, Loudon Charlton, has resulted in the 
extraordinary record of nearly $100,000 
gross receipts for eighteen concerts. 

“Both artists have been in fine form from 
the beginning,” said Mr. Charlton last 
Wednesday, “and have enjoyed their asso 
ciation and their first month’s experiences. 
It has been a source of great satisfaction 
to them to realize their continued hold upon 
the affections of so large a public, not only 
in metropolitan cities, but in the average 
towns which comprise their route. At 
every concert the public has shown unusual 
enthusiasm and keen enjoyment of-the pro- 
grams, which have been extremely gener 
ous in character; while an unexpected 
pleasure has been found.in the. perform- 
ances of Edmund Burke, who has leaped 
into tremendous popularity.” 


The November Melba-Kubelik bookings 


Entered at the Post Office at New York 


are thirteen in number—a fact which Mr. 
Charlton takes as a lucky omen—beginning 
at the Hippodrome Sunday night and com- 
pleting the month in Spokane on the 28th. 
The first half of December will be devoted 
to concerts in the Pacific Northwest and 
California, after which the artists will take 
a holiday until over Christmas. 

Taking the October figures as a criterion, 
the Melba-Kubelik combination bids fair to 
achieve aggregate gross receipts of approx- 
imately half. a million dollars before the 
close of the tour in March. 





Billed Pianist “in Paderewski’s Class,” 
So Latter Sues 


Oct. 28.—Paderewski began ac 
tion in the King’s Bench Division on Tues 
day for heavy damages against T. Arthur 
Russell, the agent, because it is alleged he 
billed’ Egon Petri as one of the greatest 
pianoforte players in the world, an artist 
whose playing is to be classed with that of 
Paderewski.” 


LONDON. 


matter of the Second Class 


N. Y., as nai 
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MORE OPERA STARS 
REACH OUR SHORES 


Singers of Four Companies Land 
in New York for Rehearsals 
and Concert Tours 





IVALING the musical cargoes of sis- 
ter ships, the George Washington 
steamed into New York last Monday with 
an all-star galaxy, comprising Mary Gar- 
den, Margarete Matzenauer and_her..hts- 
band, Ferrari-Fontana, Marie Rappold, 
Rita Fornia and Vanni Marcoux and Ada 
Casutto, an Italian prima donna of the 
National Opera of Canada. 

Miss Garden delighted the ship news re- 
porters with her raiment, which included 
a Napoleonic hat, and was set off by a 
cane, which the soprano declared was car- 
ried for protection. She confided that she 
had been at her shooting preserve in Aber- 
Summer, but that she re- 
frained from shooting birds, as she has a 
“tender heart.” Miss Garden enumerated 
a declined proposal of marriage from a 
young Scotchman. 


deenshire all 


Concert Tour for Matzenauer 


Mme.* Matzenauer announced that she is 
to appear in the Metropolitan’s “Masked 
Ball” revival and that she is to sing so- 
prano Wagnerian roles. Mme. Matzenauer 
has twelve concerts before the opera sea- 
son. Mr. Ferrari-fontana has added Ger- 
man to his répertoire and he will sing 
Tristan in the original tongue at the Met- 
ropolitan, besides doing the Don José of 
“Carmen” in French and his “L’Amore dei 
Tre Re” role in Italian. He will open at 
the Boston Opera House in this’Monte 
mezzi opera, which he created in Milan, 

Mme. Rappold-Berger was accompanied 
by her daughter Lillian, her husband, Ru- 
dolf Berger, having remained in Europe to 
fill some Autumn engagements. Mme. 
Rappold will make a tour to the Pacific 
coast before her opera appearances. 

On the Carmania, which docked on Sun- 
day, were Lenora Sparkes, of the Metro- 
politan, and Amy Evans, a new Welsh so- 
prano with the Chicago forces. 

Martinelli Here 


\nother remarkable passenger list was 
that of the Kronprinzessin Cecthe, arriving 


Tuesday, which landed Frieda Hempel, 
Giovanni Martinelli, Titta Ruffo, Caro 
lina White, Hector Dufranne, Amedeo 


Bassi and Aristodemo Giorgini. 

Miss Hempel brought a new friend, Pitti, 
a Florentine spitz dog, which she ac 
quired while studying Italian at Parma 
with Rasi, the teacher of Duse. The dog 
will appear with Miss Hempel when she 
sings the Fieldmarshailin in “Rosenkava 
lier.” 

With Mr. Martinelli came his attractive 
young wife. He is one of the youngest 
tenor idols, having celebrated his twenty 
eighth birthday during the voyage. Two 
other successful tenors arrived, Messrs 
Bassi and Giorgini, and they surprised the 
ship’s passengers with the spectacle of two 
rival tenors in one company who are at the 
same time good friends. W5ith Mr. Bassi 
was his wife, of the charming Florentine 
type. 


Titta Ruffo appeared quite indifferent as 


to whether or not he should be heard in 
New York, declaring, “I am under con 
tract to sing in North America: What do 


[ care if I don’t sing at the Metropolitan? 
[ don't decide where I want to sing—TI sing 
wher my manager wants me to If some 
one doesn’t care to have me sing at the 
Metropolitan, that doesn’t hurt my feelings 
| don’t come he re to take the place of 
anybody. 

“IT have plent; yf 
rope and South 
worry.” 

Carolina White and Mme... Dufranne 
victims of the government’s new rul- 
ing regarding aigrettes, and gave up these 
feathers to be sent back to France. 


engagements. in Eu- 
America, so why should I 


were 
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CHICAGO SUNDAY CONCERTS TOO MANY 








Three to Five Simultaneous Performances Every Week Bring Forth 
Protest in Behalf of Public, Critics and the Artists Themselves— 
Chicago Symphony Plays Reger’s ‘“‘ Romantic Suite ”—Recital by 


Whitehill 


Bureau of Musical America, 
624 Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, October 27, 1913. 


B* making a practice of utilizing Sunday 
afternoons for their recitals and con- 
certs, our local managers are placing a 
hardship not only upon professional musi- 
cians and critics, with whom the choice 
is often difficult, but also upon the artists 


giving those concerts, as well as upon the , 


public in general. During the season of 
eight months, say from October to May, 
scarcely a Sunday passes which does not 
contain from three to five concerts between 
the hours of 3:30 and 5:30. In former 
years it was fashionable to give concerts on 
Tuesday evenings, but the week-day even- 
ings have been almost wholly abandoned, 
except by the larger choral clubs. 

The Apollo Musical Club usually gives its 
concerts Monday evenings, the Mendels- 
sohn Club on Thursdays. We have during 
the season also a few concerts on Satur- 
day afternoons, but these are inconsider- 
able in number. 


We must charge to F. Wight Neumann 
the hardship of having made Sunday after- 
noon concerts the fashion in Chicago, and 
almost all of his concerts and recitals are 
given on that day of the week. ,. Other 
managers have followed this example. 

Since Chicago has a permanent opera 
season of ten weeks -with performances 
every evening, local artists have confined 
their recitals. in general to the period 
either preceding the opera season or im- 
mediately succeeding it. Necessarily, when 
there are three or four concerts on Sunday, 
the reviewers devote but little time to each 
of them. It would be decidedly more ad- 
vantageous to the artists, as well as the 
music public, were the concerts and re- 
citals distributed through the week, at 
least before and after the opera season. 


Reger Suite a Surprise 


The sensational number of the second 
program given by the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra at Orchestra Hall Friday after- 
noon was the “Romantic Suite” by Max 
Reger. This symphonic work proved to be 
such a departure from the academic and 
scholastic compositions which have come 
from this noted German composer that a 
pleasurable surprise was felt by the large 
audience assembled. 

Max Reger’s Suite, op. 125, one of his 
latest works, is based upon the inspiration 
suggested by poems of Josef Freiherr von 
Eichendorff. The Suite is divided into 
three movements, the first a Nocturne, sec- 
ond “The Elf,” and the third “Morning 
Greeting.” Widely divergent in mood, 
these three pieces have been treated by 
Reger with the master hand of the tone 
poet and musical colorist. 

The Nocturne begins in the whole tone 
mode adopted by Debussy and the other 
modern French writers, but Reger soon 


lapses into the Teutonic massiveness of 
harmonic construction. The second sec- 
tion aroused the greatest applause. It is a 


sprightly Scherzo, effervescent and shim- 
mering in its constant change of tone 
color. 

The last movement starts much like the 
first, Debussyan in harmonization, giving 
the Suite a homogeneous effect, later tak- 
ing on the warm tints suggested by its 
title and the glories of the rising sun. 
Mr. Stock conducted this work with evi- 
dent enthusiasm and the orchestra played 
it superbly. 

Preceding the Reger Suite came one of 
Mozart’s eight symphonies written in the 
key of C major. The second half of the 
program was devoted to a performance of 


Schubert’s Symphony, No. 10, also in C 
major, which Mr. Stock conducted en- 
tirely from memory. His radical changes 


of tempo modernized the work consider- 
ably. 
Clarence Whitehill’s Recital 


Clarence Whitehill, the popular American 
baritone of the Chicago Grand Opera Com- 
pany, was accorded the distinction of open- 
ing the twenty-seventh season of F. Wight 
Neumann concerts with a song recital at 
the Studebaker Theater last Sunday after- 
noon. Mr. Whitehill presented a long and 
varied list of songs, many of them heard 
for the first time in Chicago. Among them 
may be mentioned particularly “Visione In- 
vernale,” Zandonai; “Chant de Touraine,” 
Massenet’- “Stella Amoris,” Kurt. Schin- 
dler; “and two songs by Alnaes and Harty, 


which had but little of musical value to 
recommend them. 

Mr. Whitehill’s diction is partticularly 
praiseworthy and was equal to any heard 
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George Hamlin, Chicago’s Famous Tenor 
(Right), and the Basso, Martino, of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, as 
They Appeared Last Summer in Milan 
in Front of the Monument to Manzoni, 
for Whom Verdi Composed His Great 
Requiem 


so far this season. He was in good vocal 
condition and made much of a song by 
César Franck, “La Procession.” The Ger- 


man group, which included “Am Meer,” 
Schubert; “UVaheim,” Hugo Kaun, and 
“Cacilie,’ Richard Strauss, disclosed his 


mastery of the interpretation of the Ger- 
man Lied. : 

Very interesting, too, were the three 
songs by Kurt Schindler, John A. Carpen- 
ter and Felix Borowski. A group of Irish 
folksongs completed the program. Kurt 
Schindler supplied musicianly accompani- 
ments. 

Martin Ballman, after having been five 
vears director of music at the North Side 
Turner Hall, has organized the Ballman 
Orchestra, which will be heard in popular 
orchestral concerts at Lincoln Turner Hall 
for twenty consecutive Sunday afternoons 
during the season. The first concert was 
given last Sunday afternoon and contained 
among other numbers vocal quartets from 
the operas “Martha” and “Rigoletto,” and 
the following orchestral selections: “Fes- 
tival March,” specially composed by Ball- 
man; overture, “Der Freischiitz.” Weber: 
Grand Suite from “Cavalleria Rusticana,’ 
Mascagni, and two contra-bass solos played 
hy Tosef Houdek. 

The Amateur Musical Club and Lake 
View Musical Society held a-joint meeting 
at the Studebaker Theater Monday, Oc- 
tober 20, Bruno Steindel appearing as the 
assisting artist. This was the first meet- 
ing of the season for these two societies 
and was well attended. 


Ida Divinoff to Make New York Her Home 


Tda Divinoff, the Russian violinist, who 
will change her permanent home from Chi- 
cago to New York City has been engaged 
to play with the Mozart Society of that 
city on December 6, and will present at that 
concert Charles Wakefield Cadman’s new 
trio. 

The Students’ Orchestra of the Chicago 
Musical College began its rehearsals last 
Wednesday in the Ziegfeld Theater with an 
attendance of sixty-five. But forty-eight 
pieces will be inclided in the regular or- 
chestra. An auxiliary organization, under 
the same direction, that of Karl Reckzeh, 
is being formed to take care of the large 
number of applicants. The Choral Class 
had its first rehearsal Tuesday evening 


under the direction of C. Gordon Wedertz. 
Mme. Sturkow-Ryder Returns 


Mme. Theodora Sturkow-Ryder, the 
widely known Chicago pianist, has just re- 
turned from Pittsburgh, where she gave 
the following program at the Academy of 
Fine Arts: Prelude and Fugue and Etude 
for left hand alone, Arthur Foote; “The 
Deserted Sands,” and “Spinning Girls of 
Carantec,” Rhene-Baton; “Invitation to the 
Dance,” Weber-Tausig; Impromptu and 
March, op. 40, Schubert. She also played 
last Monday at the Amateur Musical Club 
and will play at the Thursday Club of 
Minneapolis, November 5. 

A piano recital by Jessie King, a Chi- 
cago pianist, recently returned from abroad, 
was given Sunday afternoon at the Fine 
Arts Theater and elicited much favorable 
comment. Miss King essayed such impor- 
tant piano selections as the Toccata and 
Fugue, D Minor, Bach-Tausig; Sonata, op. 
53, Beethoven; “Capriccio” and E Flat 
Minor Scherzo, Brahms; Rhapsody, Doh- 
nanyi; two pieces of Chopin, “Barcarolle,” 
Liadow; “Au Bord d’une Source,” and 
“Rigoletto Fantasie,” Liszt. In the last 
movement of the Beethoven Sonata, and in 
the two pieces by Brahms, Miss King 
showed a variety of tone color and a facile 
technic. She has a habit, however, of over- 
accentuating the inner voices of the pieces, 
which sometimes has a tendency to harden 
the soner”” Her interpretative grasp. is sane 


oa Zt she made a very favorable impression 


at this her Chicago début. 

Luigi Gulli, the renowned Italian piano 
virtuoso, gave a piano recital at the Evan- 
ston Woman’s Club last Tuesday evening. 

Elma Wallace, pianist, a member of the 
American Conservatory faculty, and. C. 
Ellen Loveless, an artist pupil of Karleton 
Hackett, gave a joint recital last Saturday 
afternoon in Kimball Hall. Miss Wallace 
played the Fantasie in C major, by Schu- 
mann, a Chopin group and the Liszt “Cam- 
panella,” Miss Loveless sang “Batti, Batti,” 
from “Don Giovanni,” and an aria from 
“Lucia.” 


Hamlin’s Introduction to Germany 


The flattering engagement of the Ameri- 
can tenor, George Hamlin, for a number 
of important solo appearances next Spring 
in Berlin, Vienna and other European 
music eenters recalls the story of his ’in- 
troduction to Germany’s Kaiserstadt. 

It took place some years ago when the 
songs of Richard Strauss were regarded 
with uncertainty, if not actual disfavor, by 
a large part of the musical world. Mme. 
Carrefio had told the American tenor of 
the young German composer for whose 
work she entertained the sincerest’ admira- 
tion, and Hamlin placed a standing order 
with the foreign publishers to send him 
immediately each new Strauss song as it 
came out. In this connection it will be 
recalled that it was Hamlin who introduced 
these songs to America in Strauss recitals 
in the large cities. 





Ida Divinoff, the Violinist, Who Is to 
Make New York Instead of Chicago 
Her Permanent Home 


Shortly after this Hamlin went to Berlin 
and engaged a hall for a concert. At that 
time the German critics had more contempt 
than regard for American “art” of any 
sort, and it was a daring attempt for an 
American to unchain the thunder of criti- 
cism by attempting a recital in their midst. 


After some deliberation Hamlin decided 


to give an entire Strauss program. The 
announcement had one immediate effect— 
it brought all the critics and an immense 
audience, composed chiefly of Germans, to 
the hall on the evening of the concert. It 
is safe to say that the majority came to 
deride the young foreign artist who had 
the colossal assurance to give an entire pro- 
gram from the works of a resident com- 
poser whose status was as yet a most in- 
determinate thing. 


It was to the credit of American art and 
the American artist that, as the program 
progressed, the scorn and amused tolerance 
quickly gave way to genuine interest and 
admiration, and next day critics were 
unanimous in their praise of the singer and 
his songs. 

MAURICE ROSENFELD. 





BIG RECITAL AUDIENCE 
FOR GERALDINE FARRAR 


Rainy Afternoon No Damper to Spirits 
of Soprano’s New York Admirers— 
Varied List of Songs Presented 


To fill the vast auditorium of New 
York’s Carnegie hall is not given to many 
artists. One of the fortunate ones who 
can do so and who demonstrated on Satur- 
day afternoon last that even torrents of 
rain could not dismay her ardent followers 
is Geraldine Farrar, the popular American 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera House. 

Miss Farrar has been singing recitals 
throughout the West during the last month. 
Her program has been quite similar to thar 
which she presented on Saturday, which 
read as follows: 





1 Gluck, “Wonnervoller Mai’’; Beethoven, “La 
Partenza,”’ ““Mit einem gemalten Bande’”’; Handel, 
“OQ Had I Jubal’s Lyre’; Mozart, ‘“‘Alleluia.”’ 2. 
Schubert, “‘Non t’accostar all’ Urna,” “Haidenrés- 
lein”; Franz, ‘“‘Ach! wenn Ich doch ein Immchen 
war’,’” “Der Schmetterling,” ‘‘Gute Nacht’; Loewe, 
“Der Edelfalk,”’ “‘Walpurgisnacht.” 3. Moussorg- 
sky, “Sternlein”; Rubinstein, “Die Lerche,” 
“Sprodes Kind”; Tschaikowsky, ‘‘Er liebte Mich’’; 
Sinding, “Sylvelin”; Strauss, “Zueignung.” 4. 
Gretschaninow, ‘Paix du Soir’; Grieg, “Le Train 
des Amours’’; Massenet, “Oeuvre tes Pons bleus”’; 
Hugo Wolf, “I’m Not as Other Lassies’; Chad- 
wick, “The Maiden and the Butterfly”; MacDowell, 
“The Bluebell.’ : 


There is no doubt that Miss Farrar has 
worked conscientiously with the prepara- 
tion of this varied list of songs. It would 
be equally foolhardy to claim, even for a 
minute, that she has not a certain some- 
thing on the concert-platform, which wins 
her audience apart from the manner in 
which she delivers her songs. This is 
noticeable in the way. in which her audi- 
ence receives her and is accountable for 
the esteem in which she is held by young 
women throughout the land who insist on 
dubbing her their “divine Geraldine.” 

To judge her performance then by the 
same standards which one applies to the 
most distinguished lieder singers of the 
day would be futile. Miss Farrar is Miss 
Farrar, first, last and all the time! Win- 
some, charming, with a good deal of the 
ingénue in her makeup she never fails to 
move her hearers to enthusiasm. 

And this she did last Saturday. Just 

why she sang the Gluck (not a song by 
Gluck at all, but one Ferdinand Sieber’s 
setting of a German poem about May to a 
Gluck melody) and the Beethoven songs 
no one knows. The futility of singing 
Beethoven’s songs needs no enlarging upon 
at this late day. Yet the singer did them 
well, though the same cannot be said of 
her treatment of “O Had I Jubal’s Lyre.” 
Here one demands an oratorio style which 
opera singers simply do not possess. 
_ Miss Farrar outdid herself in the superb 
interpretations she gave the Italian Schu- 
bert song, the three Franz songs, the 
Loewe “Walpurgisnacht,” a miniature mu- 
sic drama, which she worked up to its 
climax more than admirably; the individ- 
ual Moussorgsky song, Tschaikowsky’s “Er 
liebte Mich” (one of his greatest songs) 
and the two pleasant Rubinstein songs 
which she invested with much charm. 
These were the high-water marks of the 
afternoon, points in an unconventional pro- 
gram where the approval of the singer’s 
work was unanimous. Arthur Rosenstein 
was a colorless accompanist. A. W. K. 





Mme. Alda Scores in San Francisco 


A telegram received in New York Tues- 
day by Mme. Frances Alda’s manager, and 
signed by Will Greenbaum, the San Fran- 
cisco manager, states that Mme. Alda 
scored an emphatic success at her concert 


in the latter city Monday night. Critical 
comment was enthusiastic, declared the 
dispatch. 





Beatrice La Palme to Sing Lyric Roles 
at Century Opera 


Beatrice La. Palme, formerly of the Mon- 
treal opera, has been added to the person- 
nel of the Century Opera Company, to ap 
pear in the lyric soprano roles. 
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Program 


AVOIDING THE BEATEN PATH IN BUILDING A 
PIANO RECITAL PROGRAM 


Harold Bauer to Devote a Whole Performance to Dance Music—The Purpose Behind His Bach- 
Beethoven and Schumann-Liszt-Chopin Programs—A Mistake to Label a 
‘* Historical ” 


‘* Educational”’ or 








F the stigma of avowed educational in- 
tent attaches itself in any manner to the 
recital programs of Harold Bauer, the dis- 
tinguished pianist disclaims all culpability 
therefor. The idea of the conscious trans- 
portation of pedagogical purpose to the 
concert hall is frankly abhorrent to him. 
Possibly a tinge of suspicion may have in- 
sinuated itself into the popular mind last 
week when Mr. Bauer boldly stepped for- 
ward to the first recital of his season with 
a program in which three Beethoven so- 
natas were interwoven with as many pre- 
ludes and fugues out of the “Well-tem- 
pered Clavichord” and nothing else was in 
sight. Yet if it was so the popular mind 
ought, in justice to the artist, to disabuse 
itself speedily. The import of his motives 
was in no way related to the teacher’s aim. 

Of this and of other matters Mr. Bauer 
discoursed for some time with a represe- 
sentative of MusicAL AMERICA one morn- 
ing toward the latter part of the past week. 
The ocean trip lay two days behind him 
and a California trip two days before, 
while the aforesaid New York recital punc- 


tuated the interim. Evidences of assiduous 
piano practice were visible. Beethoven so- 
natas were spread out on the music rack 
of the instrument and during the progress 
of conversation two volumes of Bach ar- 
rived from a music publisher’s. 

Now Mr. Bauer has generally chosen to 
avoid the beaten track of program con- 
struction, There are manners of doing this 
that will often pave the v-ay for the charge 
of “purposeful education” and if he has 
ever acquired the unenviable distinction it 
may, like as not, be attributable to this 
particular agency. Two years ago he took 
it upon himself to offer a list comprising 
works of Chopin, Schumann and Liszt and 
only such compositions of this triumvirate 
of arch-romanticists as had been dedicated 
to either of the other two. That the cen- 
tenaries of Schumann, Liszt and Chopin 
were so close in their chronological rela- 
tionship served to give additional point to 
the arrangement. At present Mr. Bauer 
has a more individual scheme in mind. He 
will play a program restricted to dances. 


Program of Dance Music 


“The idea has been evolving itself in my 
mind for a considerable time,’ he said. 
“The deep, original inter-connection of the 
dance with musical forms and with those 
expressive elements that are fundamentally 
germane to music should occasionally be 
emphasized. This is all the more so, since 
the dance: has receded from the position as 
an emotionally expressive factor which it 
once occupied when it stood on an equal 
expressional footing with music. Gesture 
is the first of all manifestations of feeling 
and the dance is merely an idealization of 
gesture and motion. But to-day it has for- 
feited many of its original qualifications 
and to see a Beethoven symphony danced 
impresses one essentially as incongruous 
and anachronistic. Yet dance forms have 
so ingrafted themselves upon music that 
no composer has ever escaped their influ- 
ence altogether. 

“My program will include works in the 
dance forms by Bach, Beethoven, Schubert 
(a ‘Landler’), Schumann’s ‘Davidsbiindler’ 
Dances, dances by Chopin, Debussy, 
Ravel (his ‘Pavane’) and others. But I am 
far from denominating this program as 
historical.’ ‘Historical,’ ‘educational’—in- 
deed all such qualifying adjectives applied 
to musical entertainment are insidious in 
their effect. I cannot tolerate the term 
‘educational’ in such an application. The 
public resents it likewise. 

“Whatever interferes with the intuitive 
appreciation of art-is nefarious. The pop- 
ular mind—or preferably, perhaps, the in- 
dividual—reacts to enforced artistic educa- 
tion and training by a sudden enslavement 
to considerations of technic—the only truly 
tangible element in the instruction that has 
been administered, the one thing that can 
be seized upon in a relatively material 
sense, so to speak. If his education can be 
continued from this point the ultimate out- 
come may be salutary. But if, as so often 
chances, it remains stationary, education 
will have accomplished irreparable harm. 
For it will have become a. barrier to the 
enjoyment and true comprehension of the 


subtlest and most significant essence of art 
by eliminating or sensibly reducing its in- 
herent emotional appeal. And the appre- 
ciation of inexpressible subtleties is not a 
matter that can be concretely imparted. 


of mood. To my mind it has more variety 
than one that is given over to the roman- 
ticists—such as I played here two years 
ago. And it is more significant than the 
conventional type of program which opens 





“I myself am blessed—or, - it 
cursed—with irresistible analytical propen- 
sities, and I have to submit to everything 
that such an intellectual condition brings 


may be, 


in its train. To its direct or indirect in- 
fluence I have to ascribe my ideas for such 
programs as the Liszt-Chopin-Schumann, 
the prospective one of dance music and 
Saturday's Bach and teethoven. The plan 
of this recital has always lain in my 
mind since the time, a number of years 
ago, when I heard Charles Harry do such 
a program in London. 

“It was not an arbitrary whim that led 
me to select and group together the par 
ticular sonatas and Bach preludes and 
fugues that are thus associated and juxta- 
posed in my list. I have discerned in the 
particular Bach numbers a relation, an 
emotional connection that even mirrors it- 
self in certain of their respective melodic 
phrases. Do I expect the public to grasp 
this connection as I do myself? Not un- 
less subconsciously. That will not hinder 
matters, however. 

“Examine these pieces side by side and 
the similarity which I have noted will be 
come apparent. Observe how the particu- 
lar emotional character of the opening of 
the F Minor Prelude is reflected in the 
‘Lebewohl’ theme at the beginning of the 
Beethoven E Flat Sonata: or the subtle 
relation that the subject of the B Flat 
Minor Fugue bears to the initial phase of 
the Sonata, op. 111—observe the downward 
leap that distinguishes both themes. But 
it is not these specific facts that I would 
try to force upon my hearers. Their en 
joyment of the program will not be de- 
pendent upon an appreciation of these de 
tails. Correlation of the spiritual nature of 
these works may, as I said, establish itself 
with subconscious instinctiveness. 


Variety of Mood 


“Nor am I of the belief that a Bach- 
Beethoven program is deficient in variety 


“Kammenoi 








with a Bach organ transcription and ends 
with a Liszt Rhapsody. However much we 
may love Chopin and Liszt and Schumann 
we cannot blind ourselves to the funda- 
mental oneness of their emotional matter. 
They and practically all other composers 
of their time were affected by the wave of 
sentimental literature that swept over 
Europe in the nineteenth century—a move- 
ment the beginnings of which we find in 
Goethe. And does it not seem incredible 
that a man of Schumann’s mentality should 
have succumbed to the influence of writings 
such as those of Jean Paul Richter? Senti- 
mentality may be good enough in its way 
and we all have a corner in our hearts for 
such things. But we can make a mountain 
out of them by too insistent contemplation. 
And we have come to perceive and under- 
stand these days that there are other mat- 
ters in our existence that merit attention. 


“Remember that I am not seeking to de- 
cry the romanticists, to discredit Liszt by 
means of Bach or Chopin by Mozart. 
There is, indeed, a genuine similarity be- 
tween certain of the piano fantasias of 
Bach and the Liszt Hungarian Rhapsodies. 
But in the matter of absolute variety I find 
the classicists in advance of their followers 
of the romantic school. Indeed, it is some- 
thing of an error to call Beethoven, Bach 
or Mozart classicists. They never laid pre- 
tensions to being any one particular thing. 
They could be classic when they desired, 
romantic when they wanted to be, dramatic 
at other times—indeed, they could be what- 
ever they wished and whenever. Picture 
the marvellous variety of moods traversed 
by Mozart in ‘Don Giovanni.’ No one has 


surpassed this work in this respect. 
style 


“The old program, the type to 





At the left—A new photographic study 
of Harold Bauer, the eminent pianist. 
Above—Mr. Bauer and some of his 
pupils in Europe this Summer. 


which we have so long been inured, that 
opened with Bach and ended with Liszt is, 
after all, a survival of the custom of cater- 
ing to the pianist. It is calculated primar- 
ily to display his acquirements in all their 
phases. The idea that lies at the base of 
this tendency is old. Indeed, the theory 
has been propounded by Parry (if I am 
not mistaken) that the sonata divisions 
were evolved with this object in view. The 
fast movements were to display his dexter- 
ity, the slow ones his command of expres- 
sion and of a more sustained style. So it 
would seem that the sonata forms (and, for 
that matter, the suite from which they 
grew) are originally grounded upon a tech 
nical rather than an emotionai premise. 
“The virtuoso has been shorn of much 
of the power wherewith he was once in- 
vested. In some ways this is fortunate, in 
others not. Our modern players have not 
the faculty of extemporizing a cadenza in 
a concerto since composers have withdrawn 
from them a privilege that prevailed in 
past days. Improvisation has become a 
lost art and most contemporary pianists 
would be in a quandary if confronted with 
the necessity of improvising. Nor can they 
read from a figured bass. Yet all these 
accomplishments were of value. On the 
other hand the modern tendency runs 
counter to the exploitation of the artist’s 
personality. He is no longer so free to 
project it to the point of obscuring the in- 
tentions of the composer. In consequence 
we now find the composition treated with 
an ever greater respect for its intrinsic 
properties.” HM. FP; F. 





OPERA HOUSE FOR ST. LOUIS? 


Rumors that Adolphus Busch Will Has 
Bequest for His Own Project 


St. Louts, Mo., Oct. 27.—The first re 
appearance of Conductor Max Zach, of the 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, was on 
Saturday last, at the funeral of Adolphus 
Busch, when the orchestra performed a 
number of selections, including Rubinstein’s 
Ostrow,” the Tschaikowsky 
(Andante Cantabile and the “Death of 
Aase,” from Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” suite. 

With the passing of the great local bene 


factor, Mr. Busch, interest is revived in 
the much-talked-of opera house for St. 
Louis. Mr. Busch offered, some years ago, 


$50,000 as a beginning for such an opera 
fund. The fund was never completed 
Recently there have been reports that Mr. 
Busch’s will would probably contain some 
mention of this project and, in consequence, 
there is some eagerness on this point. Had 


Mr. Busch continued in his previous good 
health it is thought that the proposition 
would have been carried through success 
fully. One of his best friends recently re 
marked that it was a most important con 
sideration with him and that he had hoped 
to be able to live to see the consummation 
of the home for grand opera in St. Louis. 
Musical St. Louis turned out en mass: 
to greet Mme. Louise Homer at the Odeon 
last Thursday evening, under the manage 


ment of Hattie B. Gooding The audi 
torium was filled with a truly record 
breaking audience, and the enthusiasm 
which commenced at the entrance of the 


noted singer grew in intensity as the even- 
ing became older. The program embraced 
a number of Brahms and Wagnerian 
works, a varied list of songs by Sidney 
Homer, the “Samson and Delilah” aria 


and a brace of Irish songs H, W. C. 





The date of Florence Macbeth’s début 
with the Chicago Opera Company has been 
fixed for January 12. 
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FLORENCE HINKLE'S 
~ ART FASCINATES 


Delighted Audience Applauds So- 
prano in Her New York 
Recital 


Florence Hinkle is a singer of whom 
America and Americans may be proud. A 
truly representative product of this land’s 
training she can hold up the soprano 
standard with the best that Europe offers 
in the concert field. 

Miss Hinkle gave her Aeolian Hall, 
‘New York, recital on Tuesday evening last. 
She performed little that was new, labelled 
none of her songs “first time” (though 
Fourdrain’s “Il Neige des Fleurs” has not 
been sung here before) and triumphed by 
virtue of straightforward artistic singing 
of the kind that makes song recitals worth 
while. 

Of the early classic group the Purcell 
“Come unto these yellow sands,” was the 
gem, though the Handel, Haydn and Mo- 
zart items were well chosen. 

Miss Hinkle did her finest singing in 
the Liszt “O komm in Traum,” a song 
which in spite of its beautiful melodic 
curves is difficult to sing. There was the 
spiritual, ecstatic note in her performance 
of it, the sensing of the emotional con- 
tent and the publishing of it convincingly 


to her hearers. In this division of the 
program came two Schubert lieder, 
“Frihlingsglaube” and “Lachen’ und 
Weinen,” both well done; Schumann’s 


“Roselein,” charmingly sung (but wretch- 
edly played) as well as three glorious 
Brahms songs, “Auf dem See,” “Lerch- 
engesang” and “Des Liebsten Schwur,” the 
first two of which were given splendid in- 
terpretations. 

The singer’s French group contained the 
“Beau Soir’ of Debussy, Massenet’s “Mir- 
eille,’” Paulin’s Wagnerian “Le Chemin de 
Lune,” Vidal’s horribly banal but effective 
“Ariette” and Fourdrain’s harmonically in- 
teresting “Il Neige des Fleurs,” a song by 
a modern Frenchman, little known as yet 
in America, which atoned for the Vidal. 
Miss Hinkle’s French enunciation was as 
good as her Italian and German and she 
seemed to get the spirit of the French 
music as do few American singers. Her 
songs in English were three of Dr. Stan- 
ford’s Old Irish arrangements, “The Fall- 
ing Star.” a superb tragic soliloquy, the 





Hinkle, 


American Soprano, 
Who Made Splendid Impression in 
Her New York Recital. 


Florence 


quaintly humorous “I Know my Love” and 
Lullaby, arrangements which seem finer 
than any original songs this distinguished 
British musician has given us; Walter 
Morse Rummel’s poetic “Across the Hills” 
and Sidney Homer’s recent “Ferry Me 
across the Water,” which was redemanded. 

A large audience waxed enthusiastic and 
recalled the singer a half dozen times or 
more after each group. The singer was 
deluged with flowers. 

Hans Morgenstern was a most matter 
of fact accompanist, devoid of all poetic 
fancy. His was a typical “Kapellmeister” 
performance. A. W. K. 


Comments of other New York critics: 


Miss Hinkle’s voice and method have before 
now won and deserved admiration, and they de- 
served it anew in their application to the music 
of this programme —The Times. 

Her program offered her plenty of opportunity 
to reveal the limpid beauty of her voice, her 
smooth and sustained legato and her excellent 
phrasing, supported by a breath-control that could 
serve as a model for many.—T/he Press. 





FLORENCE AUSTIN IN 
ATTRACTIVE RECITAL 


Violinist at Her Best in Playing of 
Well-Chosen Program Before 
New York Audience 


The present musical season seems to be 
rich in performances by women violinists, 
for during the last few weeks two have 
appeared in recital in New York, and on 
Tuesday afternoon, October 28, Florence 
Austin, the American violinist, played the 
following program at A£olian Hall: 


Ries, Suite in G Minor; Wieniawski, Concerto 
in D Miner; Vitali, Chaconne; Campagnoli, Pre- 
lude; MacDowell, “‘Long Ago’”’ (transcribed for 
violin with piano accompaniment by A. Walter 
Kramer); Cecil Burleigh, “Through the Snow;’’ 
Musin, Valse de Concert; Ernst, ‘‘Airs Hon- 
gxroises, 


Miss Austin was at her best. The Wieni- 
awski concerto, a work that abounds in 
violinistic problems, was played with char- 
acteristic rhythmic impetus and musical 
feeling. She should be thanked for reviv- 
ing the lovely Ries suite, with which she 
opened her program, for it was not the 
familiar one from which the hackneyed 
“Moto Perpetuo” is taken, but the other 
one, a far better and more interesting com- 
position, Schumannesque in its melodic 
material and generally attractive. 

So great was the applause which greeted 
Miss Austin at the conclusion of the won- 
derful Vitali Chaconne that she added with 
muted strings a rather banal piece called 
“The Swan,” by John Adam Hugo, of New 
York. There was much to admire too in 
her playing of the MacDowell song, the 
brilliant Musin waltz and the capital piece 
by Cecil Burleigh. A. W. K. 





Russian Songs Dominate Constance 
Purdy’s Opening Recital Program 


Constance Purdy, the New York con- 
tralto, opened her season on Wednesday, 
October 15, with a recital before the Friday 
Morning Club of Worcester, Mass. The 
recital was largely attended and Miss 
Purdy’s program, remarkably varied and 
well balanced, was enthusiastically received. 
This young singer is making a special ef- 
fort to bring the songs of Russia to the 
notice of American audiences and the great- 


er part of her program was devoted to 
them, although songs of other nations and 
especially of her own country were not 
neglected. Olenin, Dargomijsky, Glazou- 
now, Rubinstein, Moussorgsky and Glinka 
were the Russian composers represented. 
Mabel Hammond as accompanist again 
proved her artistic worth. 





and Louise Cox Score at 
Grand Rapids 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., Oct. 25.—The first 
concert of the Mary Freed Bed Guild of 
the V. B. A. Hospital opened with a large 
and representative audience. “Il Maestro 
di Cappella,” by Ferdinand Paer, was sung 
by Pini-Corsi, basso-buffo, Louise Cox, 
soprano, and Atillio Di Crescenzo, tenor. 
Grand opera, even without stage settings 
and with piano accompaniment, is welcome 
when presented by such artists. Pini-Corsi 
is a fine actor, and his humor, never too 
obtrusive, added to his technical ability, 
was highly appreciated. Miss Cox, with 
her charming manner and fresh, young, 
scintillating voice, won her audience. 
Crescenzo, a lyric tenor, sang with an 
evenness that became monotonous. 


E. H. 


Pini-Corsi 





Opening Boston Symphony Programs 


The first pair of New York concerts by 
the Poston Symphony Orchestra will be 
given in Carnegie Hall, Thursday evening, 
November 6, and Saturday afternoon, No- 
vember 8. The Thursday night program 
will comprise Beethoven’s Seventh Sym- 
phony, Brahms’s “Tragic” Overture, Liszt’s 
Symphonic Poem, “The Preludes,” and 
Wagner’s “Flying Dutchman.” The Sat- 
urday afternoon program will be Glazou- 
now’s Fifth Symphony, Grieg’s Overture, 
“In Autumn,” César Franck’s “Les Eo- 
lides” and Dvorak’s Dramatic Overture, 
“Husitska.” 





Wesley Weyman’s New York Recital 
Much musical interest was shown in the 
widely announced piano rectial of Wesley 
Weyman, scheduled to take place on Oc- 


tober 28 at the Old First Presbyterian 
Church, New York. Mendelssohn, Grieg, 
Chopin and Liszt numbers made up the 


program. 





HOFMANN PRAISED 
IN GLOWING TERMS 


Superlatively Fine Playing in Pia- 
nist’s First New York Recital 
of Season 


There are certain rare occasions when 
the choicest laudatory superlatives of crit- 
icism seem utterly inept to convey any- 
thing approximating a just impression of 
artistic accomplishment. The recital of 
Josef Hofmann in Carnegie Hall last 
Tuesday afternoon was one of these. The 


great pianist had not been heard in New 
York for over a year. A large audience 
greeted him royally, and showed undi- 
minished enthusiasm at the close of a pro- 
gram that was, like most of Mr. Hof- 
mann’s programs, much too long and in- 
sufficiently varied in mood. Censure must, 
however, end with the latter part of this 
statement. For a more overpowering and 
transcendently beautiful disclosure of pi- 
anism can in no sense be imagined. An 
entirely new set of qualifying phrases 
is really made necessary by art of 
this kind in order to set forth to some 
degree of adequacy the player’s splendor 
of imagination, the breadth and vastness 
of his conceptions, the tumultuous impetu- 
osity of passion, the melting tenderness 
and poetry, the sheer magnificence of tonal 
texture, the infinite variety of light and 
shade, the inexhaustible fund of  tech- 
nical resource and all else that is com- 
bined in piano playing at its supremest 
summit of grandeur. 

Mr. Hoffmann’s program was made up 
of Beethoven’s “Pathetic” sonata, an an- 
tiquated Mendelssohn “Fantasie,” some 
Handel variations, a Chopin group, short 
pieces by Debussy, Rachmaninoff, Dvorsky 
and Scriabine and Liszt’s sublime B Minor 
Sonata. In this last work the pianist 
reached his greatest height. It was stu- 
pendous, crushing, a never-to-be-forgotten 


performance, indescribable in its potency. 
iM. F. FP. 





“TOSCA” AT CENTURY 


Elizabeth Amsden in Title Role Does 
Some Excellent Singing 


Two successive weeks of Puccini prove 
clearly that the Century Opera Company 
aspires to be thoroughly au courant of op- 
eratic fashion. Following last week’s 
“Butterfly” came “Tosca” on Tuesday eve- 
ning. The performance was neither as 
good as some of those that have been 
heard at the Century nor yet as bad as 
others. It was sometimes spirited and 
spirit generally is a very excellent thing. 
But “Tosca” is no child’s play in repre- 
sentation. It requires a singing actress 
capable of traversing convincingly at close 
intervals a wide emotional gamut; a bari- 
tone skilled in the subtle delineation of 
malefic craftiness and cynicism cloaked in 
real distinction of mannef; and a tenor of 
vocal opulence who can handle a senti- 
mental situation without becoming maudlin. 
It needs, furthermore, a conductor gifted 
with a sure sense of the values df light 
and shade. 

To the majority of these assets the Cen- 
tury could not lay claim last Tuesday. Mr. 
Nicosia led the orchestra through a noisy 
performance and was more than once 
oblivious of the rights of the singers. Be- 
sides the precision and intonation of the in- 
strumentalists was more than once open 
to question. 

Miss Amsden, the Tosca, did some ex- 
cellent singing and her scene with Scarpia 
had good dramatic points. But her por- 
trayal of the divergent moods of love, 
jealousy, frenzy and despair was not al- 
ways as fortunate. Mr. Kingston, the 
Cavaradossi, sang very loudly and sobbed 
sufficiently in his third act air to gain his 
quota of arntause. Young Thomas Chal- 
mers, a Capable actor with a_ beautiful 
voice, was a Scarpia of pleasing presence 
and graceful bearing and _ suggested to 
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some extent, at least, the inherent craft 
and insidiousness of the unscrupulous 
baron. The opera was well mounted but 
the English translation used was execrable. 
H. F. P. 


“Madama Butterfly” in Italian 


The Italian performance of “Madama 
Butterfly” at the Century Opera last Mon- 
day night introduced to the patrons of that 
house a. new tenor, Salvatore Sciarretti, 
and a new baritone in the person of Louis 
D’Angelo. The former made an exceed- 
ingly Italian figure of the U. S. naval lieu- 
tenant; and his voice; when it carried 
across the footlights, was of the white 
variety that finds favor in some parts of 
Italy. Mr. D’Angelo gave a conventionally 
acceptable performance vocally and other- 
wise. Lois Ewell did not fully convey the 
ingenuousness of Cio-Cio-San in the early 
scenes but she enacted the later ones with 
affecting poignancy. During the greater 
part of the evening she sang with her 
wonted purity of tone. ms 





Pini-Corsi’s Company in Indianapolis 
INDIANAPOLIS, Oct, 27.—Antonio Pini 
Corsi presented the one-act comic grand 
opera, “Il Maestro di Capella,” at Eng- 
lish’s Opera House Wednesday under Ona 
B, Talbott’s local management. The com- 
pany, including besides Pini Corsi, Attilio 
di Crescengo, tenor, and Louise Cox, so- 
prano, of the Metropolitan Opera, made a 
favorable impression and all were heard to 
fine advantage in the concert program 
given as the last half of the evening. The 
director of the opera, Oscar Spirescu, was 

also accompanist for the artists’ concert. 

M. L. T. 








Big Berlin Audience for Julia Culp 


Bertin, Oct. 16.—Julia Culp was heard 
in Beethoven Hall at her first recital of the 
season on Wednesday. As usual the house 
was sold out. The singer was in splendid 
voice and sang several groups of songs: 
Schubert, Brahms and a number of com- 
positions by the late Erich Wolff. These 
latter were rendered with particular depth 
of feeling. The audience, pre-eminently 
composed of women, was most responsive. 





oe oF 
Rossini’s ‘“Stabat Mater” was sung by 
the choir of the Second Presbyterian 


Church in Pittsburgh on October 19, under 
the direction of James Stephen Martin. 
Zoe Fulton is the contralto of the solo 
quartet. 
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SOUTH STIRRED BY MR. FREUND’S PLEA FOR 
ARTISTIC INDEPENDENCE 


Mrs. John Marshall Slaton, Wife of Georgia’s Governor, and Others Prominent in Atlanta’s Musical 
Life Express Gratification Over Propaganda made by Editor of ‘‘ Musical America” 
in His Addresses to Clubs and Students—An Editorial Endorsement 








TLANTA, GA., Oct. 24.—John C. 
Freund, editor of MusicaL AMERICA, 
in his address at the Capital City Club 
Tuesday evening, launched a movement 
that has given Southern musical circles a 
new life when he argued for American 
independence in music. The fact that Mr. 
Freund’s plea for the recognition of “home 
talent” fell on fertile ground is shown 
strikingly in the manner in which Atlanta 
has been aroused and various Southern 
cities have echoed the keynote of his ad- 
dress. Prominent Georgians have voiced 
their sympathy with Mr. Freund in his 
campaign and pledged their heartiest co- 
operation, and some of the most influential 
newspapers have snapped up the spirit ot 
the address for editorial subjects. 
The Atlanta Journal refers to Mr. 
Freund’s address editorially as “a timely 
and well-considered plea” and declares, “We 
have every reason to look for a really great 
achievement.” , , 
To sound the effect ‘of Mr. Freund's 
pleas in Atlanta through interviews that 
would be representative and most signif- 
cant MusicaL America’s correspondent 
asked the opinions of leaders in social, mu- 
sical and commercial spheres who heard 
the address here. 
An Inspiration, Says Mrs. Slaton 
Mrs. John Marshall Slaton, wife of the 
vovernor of Georgia and president of the 
Atlanta Musical Association, who _ pre- 
sented Mr. Freund to his Atlanta audience, 
said: “The effect will be an unbounded in- 
spiration to students, composers and music- 
lovers of the entire country. Coming from 
a man of such great influence, culture and 
intellectual charm as Mr. Freund, the ex- 
hortations to Americans to assert their ar- 
tistic independence already have had a 
splendid effect here. I am grateful to Mr. 
Freund for having chosen such a musical 
center as Atlanta as the best place to start 
his splendid campaign and he may count 
on our heartiest support.” 
Views Went Home to Every Heart 
Mrs. John L. Meek, vice-president of the 
Atlanta Musical Association, said: “The 
movement Mr. Freund has inaugurated is 
a stupendous one and means more than 
the casual thinker realizes. To my mind 
\merican independence in music, mainly 
through his argument and the astounding 
statistics he presents, will come sooner than 
2 ~ ’ 
we realize. Strengthened by Mr. Freund's 
many years’ experience in_ the musical 
world the truth and _ significance of his 
splendidly explained views went home to 
the heart of every hearer. Mr. Freund 1s 
a human dynamo and his coming among us 
has been an inspiration which will long be 
felt. His campaign has my good wishes 
and most sincere approval and support. 
Encouragement for the South 


Victor H, Kriegshaber, director in the 
\tlanta Music Festival Association, de- 
clared: “The coming of Mr. Freund did 


It has been of untold en- 
ouragement. Let us produce American 
composers and singers by schooling our 
girls at home and join Mr. Freund in his 
ommendable work.” 
Mrs. Frank L. Stanton, wife of the 
‘ted Southern poet, said: “The address 
vill have a good effect on Atlanta espe- 
ially. It is a great work and I wish Mr. 
Freund great success in a campaign that | 
hope will culminate in gaining deserved 
recognition for American artists.” 
Working on the Right Lines 
\sa G. Candler, the South’s leading cap- 
talist, expressed his pleasure at having 


the South good. 


heard Mr. Freund. “He’s working on the 
right lines,” said Mr. Candler. “We’re 
recognized in finance and commerce and 
other lines of endeavor—why not in 
music ?” 

Ben Lee Crew, director in the Atlanta 
Music Festival Association, declared that 
Mr. Freund’s encouragement will have the 
result: of more and better artists and mu- 
sic produced in Atlanta. “Let the artists 
know they’re appreciated; encourage the 
local teachers and you will get better 
teaching and better productions,” said Mr. 
Crew. “Good luck to Mr. Freund in his 
great work.” 

The Right Man to Lead the Work 

Col. William L. Peel, president of the 
Atlanta Music Festival Association, and 
one of the South’s most prominent bank 
presidents, declares that “Mr. Freund 1s 
just the right man to lead such a work. 
Under his leadership I feel assured of the 
success of this great campaign. The entire 
South, I feel sure, wishes him well.” 

Mortimer Wilson, well known composer 
and conductor of the Atlanta Philharmonic 
Orchestra, maintained by the Atlanta Mu- 
sical Association, says: “It will perhaps 
seem a trifle personal if in speaking of the 
address of Mr. Freund I should most 
heartily agree with him as to his attitude 
toward musical conditions in America and 
sincerely hope for an unlimited success 
for his unselfish desire for the American 


composer’s, player's, conductor’s and sing- 
ers home recognition. The home-grown 
product already 1s coming into its own, not 


due to any patriotic desire, but solely to a_ 


merited desert of the individuals so recog- 
nized. 

“The hero-worship America has in the 
past and in some cases retains, for the im- 
ported musician is rapidly disappearing 
with the broader knowledge of conditions 
and the finer appreciation which the people 
of this land are acquiring. 


The American Musician’s Opportunity 


“l am pleased to state that I have had 
no trouble in gaining an audience for my 
own works wherever they have been per- 
formed. I feel that with Mr, Freund con- 
ducting his campaign American musicians 
will soon have only to ‘deliver’ the 
goods’ to be recognized. I think the people 
of Atlanta representative of all America 
and | have found their taste of the best, 
and no compromise as to standard. The 
people are ready to judge rightly. Let us 
declare our musical independence of for- 
eign domination and let our works stand 
on merit only.” 

Various others have joined in expres- 
sions of approval of Mr. Freund’s cam- 
paign and a new impetus has been given to 
the musical work generally and especially 
to students and teachers here. 


LINTON K. STARR. 





RABAUD SYMPHONY'S 
AMERICAN PREMIERE 


Philadelphia Audience Strongly 
Impressed by Work Introduced 
by Conductor Stokowski 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Chestnut and Sixteenth Streets, 
Philadelphia, October 27, 1913. 


[TH Fritz Kreisler as the soloist and 
Henri Rabaud’s Symphony No. 2, in 

E Minor, as the instrumental novelty, the 
Philadelphia Orchestra offered a_ notable 
program at its second pair of concerts in 
Music last Friday after- 
The Rabaud 
symphony is one of the many new com- 
positions that Mr. Stokowski brought home 
from Europe for presentation this season, 
and on Friday afternoon was played under 
his direction for the first time in America, 


may unhes- 


the Academy of 
noon and Saturday evening. 


with marked success. It 
itatingly be pronounced a powerful work. 
It is truly symphonic in conception, scope 
and execution, with dignity and the under- 
lying charm of all true music—melody. It 
does not in spirit make concessions to the 
“modern” tendency, but adheres to the 
principles established by the world’s great- 
est composers, who recognize the value of 
clarity and real melodization in music. 
Even in the first movement, allegro mod- 
erato, which approaches nearest to the 
modern style of involved instrumentation, 
there is much of simplicity and direct har- 
monization. 

The andante might stand by itself as a 
notable piece of composition, though its 
sympathetic appeal reflects the spirit of the 
entire work, the hymn-like rhapsody of 
woodwinds, horns and harp, tinged with 
melancholy but heart-searching in its sol- 
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emnity, having a distinctive charm. The 
hymnal strain is curiously intermingled in 
the scherzo, but with no effect of gloom 
upon the prevailing spirit of buoyant mirth. 
There is rapid, incessant movement in the 
opening of the finale, which suggests tin- 
mistakably the spinning wheel music in 
“Faust,” but this yields to more solemn 
strains in the minor, the climax coming 
with an impressive allegro elaboration, in 
which the original legend, reflecting again 
the prevailing melody of the beginning, 
once more comes into view, leading to a 
final glorification of the hymnal theme. 
Mr. Stokowski gave the symphony a com- 
prehensive, sympathetic and wholly  illu- 
minative reading, and its interpretation 
met with unqualified admiration. 

Mr. Kreisler chose as his number the 
Tschaikowsky Concerto in D Minor, for 
violin and orchestra, the difficulties of 
which, when the work, dedicated to Leo- 
pold Auer, first appeared, were supposed 
to be insurmountable. It has frequently 
been played, however, though, it is safe to 
say, seldom by any other violinist so mag- 
nificently as Kreisler plays it. It seems to 
lay no difficulties in his path, or if they are 
there he sweeps them aside with ease and 
gives an interpretation that is notable for 
technical brillliance and musicianly power 
and feeling. The long and _ intricate 
cadenza was marvelously executed, and ex- 
quisite indeed was the voicing of the 
plaintive andante, while the allegro vivacis- 
stmo brought a final exhibition of skilful 
execution and temperamental interpreta- 
tion that fairly captivated the audience and 
brought forth round after round of ap- 
plause. seing recalled again and again 
Mr. Kreisler finally granted the much-de- 
sired encore, the extra numbers this year, 
owing to a wise ruling by the management 
of the orchestra, being limited to one. 

The program, which altogether was one 
to delight the heart of the true music lover, 
opened with the overture to Smetana’s 
“Bartered Bride,” and closed with Berlioz’s 
“Le Carnaval Romain.” 

ARTHUR L, Tusps. 


MR. KUNWALD PAGES 
A RIGOROUS SEASON 


Has Enough Work in Cincinnati 
for Three Men, He Declares 
on Arrival 


Dr. Ernst Kunwald, director of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra, and also mu- 
sical director of the great May Festival 
which is to take place this year, arrived 
in New York Saturday, after a Summer 
spent abroad. Dr. Kunwald at once left 
for Cincinnati to begin his season’s work 
with the orchestra and festival forces. To 
a representative of MusicAL America Dr. 
Ktunwald said: 

“For the festival the principal novelty 
will be Gustav Mahler’s ‘Vhird Symphony. 
This, 1 think, is new for America, and can 
be performed with great advantage at the 
festival. You know we have probably the 
best children’s chorus in America in Cin- 
cinnati, and the fact that this symphony 
calls tor a children’s chorus is in its tavor. 
The children have always been most popu- 
lar at the festival, and | am desirous of 
giving them an opportunity to appear in as 
ambitious a work as the Mahler Symphony, 
for 1 am sure that they will acquit them- 
selves with great credit. 

“The Bach B Minor Mass will also be 
given. While this work is not new to 
Cincinnati yet it is such a great work that 
its performance is worthy of being given 
special announcement. This, and the Mah- 
ler work, | have given much study to dur- 
ing the Summer. 

“The Bach score calls for two sopranos 
and a contralto soloist, but I am going to 
have the second soprano part sung by the 
children. It is too low for the average 
soprano and too high for a contralto, and 
so in this way | hope to overcome the diffi- 
culty of making the part effective. It is 
an important part and is used in several 
climaxes so that it is necessary that it be 
well done. I am not so sure but that it was 
done in Bach’s time by children’s chorus, 
for it is well known that Bach himself was 
partial to children’s voices, and made much 
use of them. - So it will not be a distortion 
of the score if this part is assigned to the 
children instead of a single soloist. 

“We shall do Strauss’s ‘Also Sprach 
Zaratnustra,’ which has not been done in 
Cincinnati in many years: For this work 
| have imported a church bell tuned in low 
ky and I think that the effect will be most 
interesting. The Ninth Symphony of 
Beethoven has, of course, been often given 
in Cincinnati, but I shall be glad to be able 
to give my interpretation. I have performed 
this work for thirty years. 

“For the regular orchestral season we 
shall give the classic masterpieces and cer- 
tain works not so often performed, and 
some novelties. We consider that we owe 
it to our public to perform, for the major 
part, the acknowledged works of the great 


composers each season, though we do 
not neglect modern works. The works 
not so well known to the Cincin- 
nati public, and which we._ shall play, 
are the Fourth Symphony of Brahms, 
Bruckner’s Third Symphony and _ three 


pieces from Berlioz’s ‘Romeo et Juliette.’ 
Then we shall play Korngold’s ‘Schauspiel’ 
Overture and the four characteristic pieces 
of Arthur Foote. My last season was a 
most satisfactory one, but I hope that this 
year I shall far surpass my record of last 


year. It is certain that I have a fine or- 
ganization to work with and a most ap- 
preciative public. After all, what more 


can a musician want? 

“T shall undoubtedly have my hands full 
[ shall have my regular orchestral season 
with its rehearsals and concerts and shall 
also appear in the concerts as a piano 
soloist. In addition I shall have all of the 
festival performances and rehearsals. This 
is really the work of three men, but I look 
forward to it with the keenest pleasure.” 
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BERCER 


TENOR 


The Berlin Royal Opera 


Season 1913-14: 


First Appearance at the Metropolitan Opera 


of New York 


What the Press says: 


As SIEGFRIED. 

Berlin “National Zeitung”: ‘Mr. Berger was splendidly disposed 
vocally; his performance was more thrilling, if possible, than ever, 
and his acting that of the ideal Siegfried—noble and compelling.” 

As LOHENGRIN (Wagner Festival in Stettin) 

“ #* * * “Berger’s. Lohengrin is today a performance of the 
highest finish, and is, both vocally and histrionically, of the highest signi 
His voice was of a superb volume and refinement throughout. 
His personification was positively dazzling.” 


ficance. 
ae oe 


As WALTHER in “MEISTERSINGER.” 
Darmstadt Spring Festival 
Grand Ducal Court Theater. 


“Berger's Walther von Stolzing was an astonishing feat of vocal 





endurance and tonal richness. Seldom have we heard the ‘Prize Song’ 
sung in such tonal splendor and with such ease, nor any one who could 
sustain the immense role throughout so triumphantly.” 





Wagner Cycle in Chemnitz. 

Chemmtzer Tageblatt: “* * * The upper notes ring out with a 
buoyancy and resonance granted but to the chosen few, and the voice 
possesses, moreover, the same ease and dexterity in all the registers and 
retains its fresh virility, even in the most delicate mezza voce. Berger's 
‘Lohengrin’ is the outgrowth of the maturest artistic development and 
aided materially by a commanding stage appearance. The very first 
scene, then the monologue with Elsa, the interpretation of the (rather 
dreary) Lohengrin scenes in the second act—to which Mr. Berger was 
able to lend a new interest, the grandiose crescendo before the catas- 
trophe, and finally the splendidly phrased ‘Grail’ story; these were the 
moments which went to make up a perfect performance.” 
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Dear MusIcAL AMERICA: 


Signor Giulio Gatti-Casazza, immediately 
on his arrival in this city from Europe, the 
other day, sat at his desk, facing an array 
of reporters from the various papers, who 
had come to interview him with regard 
to the forthcoming operatic season at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. He gave out 
the program as far as it has been made 
up, and said that Massenet’s “Manon,” 
with Geraldine Farrar in the title role and 
Caruso would be the opening opera. Tos- 
canini, would conduct. 


On this one of the newspaper men—! 
believe the representative of the New York 
Tribune, said that he had understood that 
the season was to open with “Carmen,” 
with Miss Farrar in the title role. 

Mr. Gatti asked: “Where did you get 
your information?” 

To which the Tribune representative re- 
plied: “From Musical AMERICA.” _ 

Whereupon Mr. Gatti said, with amiable 
sarcasm : 

“Since when do the daily papers take 
their musical news from the weekly papers? 

It was your Mephisto who made the 
statement on what he believed was good 
authority, that the season might open with 
“Carmen,” with Farrar in the title role, 
though he did not state so positively. 

As a matter of fact Miss Farrar will 
essay the role of Carmen, though later in 
the season. I expressed my opinion that 
it would be good judgment to open with 
“Carmen,” which is a favorite, and I said 
there would be a great deal of curiosity to 
hear Miss Farrar in a rdle in which | 
felt convinced that she would shine, for 
the reason that her  self-consciousness, 
which, in my judgment, takes away from 
her performance of Madam Butterfly, would 
give her the requisite touch to make Car- 
men a notable success. J 

To begin with, I might ask Mr. Gatti 
whether it is not true that opening the 
season’ with “Carmen” had been seriously 
discussed and as to how far | was wrong 
when I stated that the trio—Farrar, Tos- 
canini and Caruso—would appear on the 
first night. 

However, whether the season opens with 
one opera or another, has not such great 
importance, after all, as the first night at 
the Metropolitan is more or less of a 
social rather than a musical event and 
gives society as well as music lovers an 
opportunity, after the long summer vaca- 
tion, to meet and renew acquaintance. 

So that the opera that is most suitable 
for such an occasion is one that is well 
known, which gives an opportunity to the 
public to welcome old favorites and assure 
them of its continued appreciation. So 
much for that. 

Mr. Gatti’s sarcasm with regard to the 
weekly press shows that, with all due 
deference, he has not yet come to an 
appreciation of the newspaper situation as 
it exists in this country, which, I will 
frankly, admit, is vastly different to that 
in Europe. 

He no doubt measures any musical paper 
in: New York City by the standard of 
similar’ periodicals ‘that exist in Europe, 
where they have little circulation and not 
much influence, not because the publishers 
are lacking in enterprise, or the writers 
lacking in ability, but because they are not 
properly supported, as they are in this 
country, 

The “special press,” as it might be called, 
in the: United States, has a power and 
dignity far ahead of anything that is 
known in Europe. 

If Mr. Gatti were informed, for in- 
stance, that the two publications issued 
from your office do a larger business, every 


year, than all the leading daily papers of 
the four principal Italian cities put to- 
gether, he would, no doubt, honor the state- 
ment with one of his genial smiles, expres- 
sive of his disbelief. But it is a fact, 
nevertheless. 

It may perhaps interest Mr. Gatti to 
know that one “weekly” paper, of which, 
perhaps, he never heard, the Jron Agé, 
which represents the great iron and steel 
industries in America, not long ago 
changed hands at the modest figure of 


over one million_doilars, that being, in- . 


deed, under its capitalized value. 

If Mr. Gatti would have the opportunity 
of seeing the scrap books of Musica 
AMERICA he would discover that hundreds 
of the principal papers in this country and 
hundreds of the principal papers in Europe 
and all over the world are in the habit of 
quoting from Musicat America, all the 
time. 

For that matter, the daily papers quote 
from many leading weeklies all the time, 
especially from the financial weeklies, and 
other special weeklies. 

To give only a few notable instances: 
The last interview with Massenet before 
his death, in Paris, was given to Mr. Her- 
bert Peyser, of MusicaL AMERICA, and 
this was quoted to the extent of one. page 
in the New York Times with due credit 
and to a great extent in a large number of 
the leading daily papers all over the United 
States, also in Europe and Australia. 

MusiIcaL AMERICA was the first to an- 
nounce the establishment of the opera in 
Boston, and the building of the opera 
house. 

When your editor gave out, at Saratoga, 
last June the extraordinary figures with 
regard to the amount of money spent on 
music, annually, in the United States, the 
Associated Press took the matter up, the 
prominent dailies all over the -country, 
printed the figures, while many of them 
commented upon them tothe extent of 
columns. 

The New York Sun published an ex- 
tended interview of over four columns 
with your editor, in which he gave an in- 
teresting analysis of what the figures meant 
with regard to the musical progress of this 
country, 

Not only were our own daily papers 
interested, but the daily papers in Paris, 
Berlin, London, and, let me add, Milan. 

Your MusicAL AMERICA was the first to 
announce the production of “Rosenkava- 
lier” in this country, as it was the first to 
announce the Melba-Kubelik tour, which 
the New York Herald quoted with due 
credit. 

It has again and again been the first to 
announce the engagement of important 
artists, either for concert tours or for 
operatic engagements, in this country. 

And so I might go on and give any 
number of instances. 

The reason for this is apparent. Your 
papers maintain a large and _ extensive 
organization covering Europe, Australia, 
South America, Canada, as well as the 
United States. Of its hundreds of corre- 
spondents, at least sixty per cent are news- 
paper men, occupying important positions, 
as the musical representatives-of: the lead- 
ing papers in their cities. A-vast sum is 
spent -by your organization every: year in 
sending telegrams and cablegrams. 

The daily papers, therefore, have at their 
service, through your MusicAt AMERICA, a 
fund of information for their musical de- 
partments, of which they are not slow to 
avail themselves, and when they do so, they 
in nearly every case give credit generously. 
The daily papers have the whole world of 
news to cover and so cannot be expected 
to “specialize” on everything. 

The trouble with Mr. Gatti-Casazza is 
not any unwillingness to appreciate the 
musical press here, but the fact that the 
conditions under which he works and lives 
are such that he has absolutely no oppor- 
tunity to really get in touch with America 
and the Americans and realize the differ- 
ence between this country and his own. 
He remains just as much an Italian in New 
York as he does when he is in Milan. 

Being a devoted and conscientious work 
er, his life virtually consists of going from 
his hotel to the Metropolitan, continuing at 
work the greater part of the day, having 
little recreation, and seeing few people ex- 
cept the artists, possibly some _ Italian 
friends, and a few of the distinguished 
\mericans who are interested in opera, in 
cluding the directors of the Metropolitan. 

Ovtside of an occasional entertainment 
which he may begrudge, because it only 
takes him from his work. he knows little 
of the social, artistic, or business life of 
this great city. 

As for what is outside of it, it is all, to 
him, absolutely unknown territory. If you 
were to tell him. for instance, that the 
press outside of New York, and particu- 
larly a paper like Musicat AMERICA, is a 
powerful factor in aiding his operatic en- 
terprise, he would again treat you to one 
of his sweet, amiable smiles of incredulity. 
And yet that is the truth, 

Did you ever stop to consider that from 


twenty to thirty per cent of the audiences 
at the Metropolitan every night is com- 
posed of out-of-town music lovers, who 
come to New York for a stay—whether it 
be for a few days or a few weeks? Do 
you realize that these people get their opin- 
ions of musical events not from the New 
York dailies, but from MusicaL AMERICA 


or ‘from their local papers, whose critics 


read MusicaAL AMERICA? 

From Mr. Gatti’s point of view, if | 
understand it correctly, all discussions as 
to the casts, intrigues of artists with con- 
ductors to secure important rdéles, dissen- 
sions among the various members of the 
company, trouble between the managers of 
the opposing opera companies, and such a 
question, for instance, as to whether Titta 
Ruffo shall or shall not sing at the Metro- 
politan, etc., etc., are all “family matters,” 
—do not deserve being exploited in the 
press, nor do any “personalities” regarding 
him or his artists find favor in his eyes. 

The press, accotding to his view, should 
limit itself to such announcements as Mr. 
Gatti may choose to make, and to such 
criticism of the performances as the critics 
may choose to make. 

Now, this is not the viewpoint of the 
American public. The American public is 
interested in the personality of the man- 
agement, in the personality of the artists, 
and that is why the press devotes such an 
immense amount of space to all matters 
concerning the artists and the management, 
and to all the stories and the gossip, if 
you like, before and behind the curtain. 
The public cares little for criticism. 

If Mr. Gatti will think for a minute, he 
will find that the amount of space, atten- 
tion and illustration which the press gives 
to opera (and which, in my humble judg- 
ment is’ excessive, as only about $8,000,000 
Or the $600,000,000 we spend annually on 
music-is spent for opera) is largely re- 
sponsible for the vogue of opera, and is 
also largely responsible for the fact that 
when Mr. Gatti arrived in this country 
this year the treasurer of the opera house 
was able to meet him with the joyous an- 
nouncement that the advance subscription 
had gone over a million. 

[ can go- back to the time, forty years 
ago, before opera was the vogue, as it is 
to-day, to the time when the press gave 
but little attention to operatic affairs, when 
operatic management generally meant bank- 
ruptey, but when the musical value of the 
performances was fully up to the standard 
of much that has been given at the Metro- 
politan the last few years. The scenery and 
the mise-en-scene may not have been as 
good and as artistic, the orchestra may not 
have been as large, but the ‘musical’ value, 
as I said, was quite up to the mark of 
much that we have heard at the Metro- 
politan, while the leading singers were 
quite as good as any we have heard of late 
years; indeed, some were better! 

The great vogue of opera to-day has been 
created by the press, weekly as well as 
daily, and by just such reading matter in 
which the public is interested but of which 
Mr. Gatti disapproves. 

Finally, let me say, that it is precisely 
because any Italian or German (and Mr. 
fyattr is probably the best representative 
of the foreign impresario that we have ever 
had certainly the most painstaking, con 
scientious, able and kindly) is wholly un 
able, by temperament as well as by the 
conditions of his work, to acquaint him- 
self with the viewpoint and the tempera- 
ment of the American people, that the 
time must come, and come soon, when 
operatic affairs in New York will be con- 
ducted by a _ foreigner, well acquainted 
with American life and the American 
temperament or by an American thor- 
oughly in touch with the European 
musical situation 
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| am convinced that before long we shall 
declare our artistic, certainly our musical 
independence as in former years we de- 
clared first our political, then our commer- 
cial, then industrial and finally our finan- 
cial independence. I am convinced of this 
by the enthusiastic reception accorded your 
editor in his recent Southern tour. It was 
not alone that the audiences of refined 
people, largely composed of music lovers 
and musicians, applauded his sentiments, 
but that the leading newspapers of the 
South, took the matter up and devoted to 
it columns and columns, showing that the 
time is ripe for a revolt—showing that we 
are not on the road to achieving musical 
culture, but we already have it! 

Tt only needed someone to have the 
pluck, as well as the authority, to stand up 
and give out some of the facts regarding 
musical conditions in this country, to prove 
that we are no longer in our infancy in 
artistic and musical matters, and that we 
have reached a degree of musical knowl- 
edge and intelligence, of which the out- 
side world is absolutely ignorant. 

As your editor said in his addresses: 

“Tf this be so, why is it that so many 
foreign artists come to this country, and 
after their tours return hamie“eepeaally 


those who go back to Germany, and damn 
us fof our lack of appreciation? 

_ The answer is exceedingly simple, and 
it is a very clear and forcible answer: 
Because we have already heard so much 
good music in this country, so many art- 
ists of the highest rank, we have had so 
many good teachers from foreign coun- 
tries to assist us in our musical develop- 
ment, that we are no longer disposed to 
tolerate and pay to hear second class 
artists, or artists who are, so far as their 
capacity is concerned, in, the “has been” 
class of virtuo’i. 

Such “artists”’\ are no longer appreciated 
here, Their managers do not make money, 
and so they go back to Europe and say 
we have no musical culture, no musical 
understanding, no musical appreciation, 
when, as a matter of fact, we have so 
much that we do not want anything that 
is not of the highest rank. Let me give 
you a proof of this. 

A certain pianist of undoubted position 
and standing in Europe, a pianist whom | 
consider to be, if not among the first few, 
a musician of splendid attainments—not 
long ago made a tour of this country, and 
going to cities where in former years a 
piano recital was attended by hundreds and 
hundreds of enthusiastic auditors, he played 
to audiences of less than fifty persons, in- 
cluding the deadheads and the press. 

| can tell stories of some foreign sing- 
ers of rank who have had the same ex- 
perience. 

It is, of course, but just to admit with 
regard to the pianist that while interest 
in the piano has not decreased (the proof 
of which is the enormous and ever in- 
creasing number of pianos and _player- 
pianos that are being sold in this country) 
the interest in piano playing has decreased, 
for which there are a number of reasons. 
One is that the great piano houses no 
longer feel the necessity of putting up 
large sums of money to exploit their in- 
struments and to aid in developing the 
musical knowledge of the people, as they 
did so generously and with such wonder- 
ful enterprise, half a century ago. Then, 
too, our leading piano houses got tired of 
spending a fortune on a pianist when per- 
haps the very next season he would sell 
out to a competitor! 

Another reason is the exorbitant de- 
mands made by the pianists themselves. [| 
saw a contract which was drawn up by a 
prominent Austrian pianist who had been 
in this country a couple of times, which 
was about what | would call “the limit!” 
Not only were the financial terms beyond 
reason, leaving no possible chance of profit 
for the manager, but the other terms were 
so drastic as to border on the ridiculous. 

This pianist demanded, for instance, 
among other things, not only free trans- 
portation and payment of all living ex- 
penses for himself and a retinue of ser- 
vants and secretaries (can you figure what 
that means in a transcontinental tour?), 
but he claimed the right to cancel his dates 
at any time he wished, and especially if he 
came within a hundred miles of any town 
where there was anything like sickness or 
an epidemic. 

The result is that the pianist will not 
honor us with a visit this year. 

* * + 


That ever youthful and _ fascinating 
pianist, Teresa Carrefio, is with us again, 
Well, her position as an artist is so as- 
sured and her popularity is so great that 
she will not have to worry about the size 
of her audiences. That is settled before- 
hand. 

Surely Mme. Carrefio is one of the mast 
extraordinary characters that ever ap- 
peared on the concert stage. I will not 
say how many years | can go back and 
remember her, but it is a great many—and 
she was always the same fine, delightful 
artist, except that with the years, she has 
broadened in taste and style and, if I may 
use the term, “ennobled” herself! 

| can remember when she was on a 
tour here with Teresa Tietjens, for maty 
years the great dramatic soprano at Her 
Majesty’s, London, under Mapleson’s man- 
agement. ‘Tietjens said: “Carrefio is ador- 
able as a woman, but her playing is just 
a bit careless.” If Teresa Tietjens were 
living to-day and heard Carrefio she would 
be the first to say that Carrefio is as ador- 
able as ever, and has evoluted into one of 
the finest, most attractive and sincere art- 
ists that it is possible to listen to. 

And the older she gets, the more charm- 
ing she seems! 

* * + 


I notice that W. B. Chase, in the Even- 
ing Sun, suggests that Mme. Carrefio 
formed the basis for the heroine in a 
musical novel, “Tante.”’ while others are 
of the opinion that Mme. Bloomfield-Zeis- 
ler was meant to be portrayed. That may 
be, for Mr. Chase describes “Tante” as “: 


a 
well known pianist, a woman of extra- 


ordinary musical gifts and _ personal 
charm.” That description would fit both 
Carreno and Zeisler. At least so thinks 
your MEPHISTO. 
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SYMPHONY SOCIETY 


OF NEW YORK 


Begs to announce that by special arrangement with Mr. Marc Lagen, 
Manager, a limited number of Wagner Concerts will be given in cities 
near New York in conjunction with 


MME. JOHANNA 


GADSKI 


the noted Wagnerian singer 
together with 


WALTER 


DAMROSCH 


and the 





ORCHESTRA OF THE SOCIETY 


Mme. Gadski and the orchestra will cooperate in a program devoted 
to excerpts from works of. Wagner, and in the middle of the program 
Mme. Gadski will sing a group of songs with piano accompaniment. 


Arrangements have already been closed for concerts in New Haven, 
Meriden, Trenton, Bridgeport, Plainfield, Poughkeepsie, Wilkesbarre, 
Scranton, Binghamton, Philadelphia and New York. 


(Steinway Piano is used at these concerts) 


For dates and terms address 


GEORGE ENGLES, Secretary, Symphony Society of New York 
Aeolian Hall, Room 1201, New York City, N. Y. 
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OPERA IN ENGLISH IN COVENT GARDEN 


Raymond Roze to Make Ambitious Experiment in London—Will Fig- 
ure as Producer, Conductor and Composer-Librettist of One of 


the Operas—Recitals by Bauer-Thibaud, Archy Rosenthal 


and 


Paul Draper, American Baritone—De Pachmann Begins Fare- 


well Series 


London Bureau of Musical America, 
48 Cranbourn Street, W. C., 
October 17, 1913. 


OVENT GARDEN, the only perma- 
nent home of grand opera in Eng- 
land, and the classic spot in all English 
operatic life, is in the throes of a mighty 
enterprise that promises to attain the im- 
portance of a national event. A stupendous 
effort is being made to give grand opera 
in English, beginning November 1, and, in 
consequence, the interior of the famous 
house at all hours of the day presents a 
scene of bustle and commotion. The “man 
at the helm” is Raymond Roze, who is not 
only the producer of the season, but the 
composer-librettist of the opening work, 
“Joan of Arc.” In the intervals between 
conducting the orchestra, attending the 
chorus rehearsals and supervising the work 


of the principals, Mr. Roze manages to 
sandwich in a few interviews, and it was 
during one of these breathing spaces that 
he imparted to a representative of MusIcaL 
America some details concerning his great 
scheme, a counterpart of which is being so 
vigorously carried out in America. 

The fuil list of operas will include “Joan 
of Arc,” “Tristan,” “Lohengrin,” “Tann- 
hauser,” “Carmen,” “Faust,” “Hansel and 
Gretel” and a ballet. As to the adaptability 
of English as a singing language Mr. Roze 
has no doubts whatever, and, from his deep 
knowledge of vocal art and his vast experi- 
ence in operatic work both here and abroad, 
his opinions may be accepted as well worthy 
of consideration. ‘ 

“The language itself is not at fault,” he 
explained; “it is the way it 1s dealt with, 
the way it is massacred and tortured out 
of all recognition.” As the only practical 
and effective remedy, he cites the establish- 
ing of proper schools of diction and enun- 
ciation. Asked as to the prospects of the 
Covent Garden undertaking, the impresario 
expressed himself as. being as optimistic as 
a person witha company of from 300 to 
400 depending upon him can be expected to 
feel. The bookings have been good and 
the patronage extended by rich and in- 
fluential people has-been of a kind to augur 
well for the venture. 


New Talent Sought 


In the forming of his company, singers, 
musicians and conductors, Mr. Roze_ has 
given the preference to new and sometimes 
very youthful native talent, recognizing the 
fact that there is abundance of excellent 
material that needs only to be drawn from 
obscurity and given a fair chance. Al- 
though the full list of principals has not yet 
been published, there is good reason to be- 
lieve that some pleasant surprises are in 
store for Londoners next month. 

Of the three conductors in addition to 
himself, one of the most promising and at 
the same time the youngest is Julius Harri- 
son, a former pupil of Professor Bantock. 
Mr. Harrison first came into prominence 
some eight years ago, when he won first 
prize in an open competition with his can- 
tata, “Cleopatra.” Since then he has re- 
peatedly conducted his own and _ other 
works with the London Philharmonic and 
the London Symphony Orchestras. 

Following upon the London season Mr. 
Roze projects some productions in Paris 
and possibly a tour of the English prov- 
inces. 

Bauer-Thibaud Recital 


The concert list this week in London 
has been somewhat heavy and the various 
items have been lacking neither in interest 
nor quality. One of the most successful 
of all was the joint Bauer-Thibaud recital 
at Pechstein Hall, on Monday, the 13th, 
for which a large and distinguished audi- 
ence assembled. 

Of Harold Bauer’s contribution it would 
be well-nigh superfluous to write, except in 
so far as it revealed him in a new light 
as accompanist, a capacity in which he ex- 
hibited admirable taste and intelligence, and 
an amount of self-repression that is so 
much the more remarkable when one re- 
flects upon the great natural impetuosity of 
his work. 

The violinist, Jacques Thibaud, is another 
of those eminent artists bound for America, 
where he would seem to be better known 
than here in England. After the Brahms 
Sonata in D Minor, M. Thibaud gave three 
unaccompanied Bach numbers, Sarabande, 
Gigue and Chaconne, and evoked rounds of 
applause by his dash and finish, and the 


wonderful purity and evenness of his tone. 

Archy Rosenthal’s first of a set of three 
piano recitals at AZolian Hall, on October 
13, was deservedly well attended and well 
applauded. The recitalist is to be felicitat- 
ed on the arrangement of his program, 
which in its entirety was characterized by 
freshness and vigor, without erring on the 
side of lightness, and afforded a welcome 
relief to the many of the stereotyped class. 
Following upon Bach’s Two Preludes and 





Raymond Roze, Who Is to Conduct a 
Season of Opera in English at Covent 
Garden, London 


Fugues in F minor was a _ Beethoven 
Sonata, op. 31, No. 3, played with a polish 
and a finished execution that argued the 
accomplished and mature musician. Mr. 
Rosenthal does not attempt great flights in 
the realms of virtuosity, contenting him- 
self rather with the academic and strictly 
classical style of interpretation. This can 
be readily understood, as Mr. Rosenthal 
devotes so much of his time to teaching 
and is a recognized authority on technic 
here. The remainder of his program con- 
sisted of a group by Chopin, Caprice on 
Johann Strauss’s waltz, “Kunstlerleben,” by 
Schuett ; “Old Morris Dance,” by A. Lindo, 
and Liszt’s Polonaise, No. 2, in E Major. 


Hearing for American Baritone 


Of this week’s conceft singers undoubt- 
edly one of the most successful has been 
the young American baritone, Paul Draper, 
who, in his second recital at Bechstein Hall, 
on October 16, confined himself to German 
lieder and demonstrated conclusively his 
uncommon interpretative gifts, combined 
with rare taste and intelligence. His is a 
beautiful organ, of great range and power. 
There is much resonance in the middle and 
lower registers, and an almost tenor-like 
clearness in the upper parts that is all the 
more noteworthy considering the richness 
of his lower notes. He sang Schubert's 
“Gesange des Harfners”’—three numbers— 
Schumann’s lengthy and difficult “Dichter- 
liebe” and a group by Mahler, and all with 
remarkable freshness of tone and clearness 
of diction. There was observable an occa- 
sional disjointedness and forcing in the 
forte passages, which was possibly the out- 
come of an excess of temperament, but in 
the piano he developed a delicious sweet- 
ness that captivated all his hearers. Mr. 
Draper’s voice has been splendidly trained 
and is capable of a wealth of emotional ex- 
pression. One is surely safe in predicting 
speedy recognition for him as one of the 
foremost of America’s young singers. 


De Pachmann In Characteristic Mood 


The name of de Pachmann is synony- 
mous with popularity and a de Pachmann 
audience is something quite different from 
anything else. The one that assembled at 
Queen’s Hall, on Tuesday last, October 15, 
to “see’—for this is the correct word 
this serio-comic master of the pianoforte, 
could congratulate itself on catching him 
in one of his most characteristic moods. 
The stool trick was extended this time to 
the summoning of an attendant to alter it 
a mere fraction, and the customary antics 
and mannerisms were indulged in through- 
out the recital with perhaps even more elab- 
oration on the part of de Pachmann, and 


received with still greater relish by the vast 
assembly. His amusing verbal preludes to 
each number of the program, his singling 
out of individual members of the audience 
for special and exaggerated recognition, 
and his grotesque facial contortions, all 
had their due effect. But with all his ex- 
travagances, and-in spite of his advancing 
years, this veteran still remains the master 
musician with the clear tone and the crisp 
touch and remarkable suppleness of fingers. 
His rendering of the Chopin group was 
beautiful. 

De Pachmann is announced for one more 
recital, which, it is stated, will be positively 
his last, though it will not be without some 
effort on the part of his many admirers to 
make him reconsider his decision that the 
favorite will be allowed to withdraw from 
active work. 


The London “‘Parsifal’’ 


The directors of the grand opera syndi- 
cate announce that arrangements are now 
practically complete for the first perform- 
ance of “Parsifal,” which is to take place 
at the Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, 
on January 31 or February 2, 1914. The 
cast for the first performance will be: 
Parsifal, Heinrich Hensel; Kundry, Eva 
van der Osten; Amfortas, Paul Bender; 


Gurnemanz, Paul Kniipfer; Klingsor, 
August Kiess; conductor, Arthur Bo- 
danzky. New scenery is being painted by 


Joseph Harker. 

The season will last for five weeks, and 
the other operas to be given include, for 
the first time in England, Mehul’s “Joseph,” 
arranged by Weingartner. 

FRANCIS J. TUCKFIELD. 





BALTIMORE VIOLINIST 
PLANS NEW ORCHESTRA 


Henri di Pauloff Takes Steps to Organ- 
ize Symphony Society—Change in 
Opera Dates 


Mp., Oct. 





BALTIMORE, 23.—First steps 


“ toward organizing a symphony orchestra 


in Baltimore have heen taken by Henri di 
Pauloff, who was a fellow student of 
Kubelik and Kocian under Professor Sev- 
cik at the Conservatory of Music in Prague, 
Bohemia. Mr. di Pauloff hopes through 
this effort to establish himself as a musi- 
cian locally, and much interest is mani- 
fested in his plans for the new organiza- 
tion, which is to be known as the Dvorak 
Orchestra of Baltimore, Md. Its member- 
ship consists of thirty-six musicians and 
weekly rehearsals are to be held. 

The Chicago Grand Opera Company has 
made a change in the offerings for the 
coming local series of opera as originally 
announced by substituting Verdi’s “Rigo- 
letto” for Wagner’s “Die Walkiire,” 
and presenting Puccini’s “Tosca” on No- 
vember 21, as the third instead of the sec- 
ond offering. This change of schedule has 
been made in order to give opportunity to 
Titto Ruffo, the celebrated Italian baritone, 
to make his initial local appearance as the 
hunchback, Rigoletto. The opera series 
will begin as originally scheduled, on No- 
vember 7, with Puccini’s “La Bohéme.” 

The choir of Hdly Innocent’s Protestant 
Episcopal Church, Baltimore, gave its 
first annual concert at the church on Wed- 
nesday evening, October 22. The soloists 
were Viola Voyce, soprano; J. Maiton 
Chance, tenor, and Edgar R. Dodson, bari- 
tone. Morris E. Homes was the accom- 
panist. F. C. B. 





Baritone Blanchart Gives Program in 
Boston with Pupils 


30STON, Oct. 25.—Ramon Blanchart, bari- 
tone of the Boston Opera Company and a 
member of the faculty of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music, gave a con- 
cert last evening in Jordan Hall, assisted 
by his pupils, Mrs. Ethel F. Brigham, Mrs. 
3ertha F. Manley, Rosa V. Sharfsin and 
his daughter Erminda. Mr. Blanchart sang 
the prologue to “Pagliacci,” Ossian’s song 
from “Werther,” airs from “Le Roi de 
Lahore” and “Ballo in Maschera,” and 
songs from Chadwick and Tosti. The rest 
of the program was taken from the operas 
of Donizetti, Thomas, Wagner, Delibes, 
Bizet and Verdi. The artistry of Mr. 
Blanchart’s singing and his dramatic skill 
have long been recognized in Boston. His 
talented pupils display the benefit of his in- 
struction in clear enunciation and intel- 
ligent phrasing. W. H. L. 





Grace D. Northrup to Tour South 


Grace D. Northrup, soprano, will make 
a short concert tour of the South during 
the early part of November which will in- 
clude song recitals in Red Springs and Lin- 
colnton, N. C., Gaffney, S. C., and other 
cities and will be followed by an appear- 
ance in Jersey City. Before filling these 
engagements she will sing in New York at 
the Waldorf and give a recital at Port 
Jervis, N. Y. 


STRAUSS BOMBARDS 
MINNEAPOLIS EARS 


Much Heralded Festival Prelude 
with Orchestra and Organ 
Gives Mighty Outburst 


MINNEAPOLIS, Oct. 25.—Minneapolis ex- 
tended a royal greeting to its symphony or- 
chestra at the opening concert of the season 
last night. The appearance of Conductor 
Oberhoffer was the signal for an outburst 
of enthusiasm which continued unabated 
until repeated acknowledgments were made. 
Tschaikowsky’s. FE Minor Symphony 
claimed the attention at once, and held the 
audience enthralled throughout an impas- 
sioned delivery. Its appeal was made po- 
tent through the effectual guidance of Mr. 
Oberhoffer, who used no score. 

The novelty of the program was the 
Festival Prelude, op. 61, by Richard Strauss, 
written for the dedication of the new con- 
cert hall at Vienna and played there for 
the first time last Sunday, October 19, by 
an orchestra of one hundred and fifty per- 
formers, directed by Ferdinand Loewe. 
The Minneapolis performance of this num- 
ber was its first in America, and the next 
after that of Vienna. The work was sub- 
mitted in manuscript to Mr. Oberhoffer in 
Berlin, last July, the printed score reach- 
ing Minneapolis just in time for the open- 
ing concert. 

In this number the organ played a con- 
spicuous part, first in a richly harmonized 
hymn-like movement for organ alone, this 
instrument later uniting with full orchestra 
in a tremendous climax—a climax which, 
it must be confessed, taxed the physical 
endurance of eardrums too close to the 
platform. 

The second part of the program was 
given over to Wagner. Putnam Griswold, 
in Hans Sach’s Monologues, displayed his 
excellent voice and comprehending style to 
their fullest. i der Moe 


THRONG IN MUNICH HEARS 
CARUSO AT COURT OPERA 


Enthusiasts Stand in Line Twenty Hours 
for Opening of Box Office—His 
Acting Again Impresses 











Municu, Oct. 8.The closing days of 
September were notable at the Munich 
Court Opera for Enrico Caruso’s three 
“guest” appearances. As usual, there was 
again a mighty crush to secure admission 
to these performanges, notwithstanding the 
high prices charged. But this time the au- 
thorities maintained a sharp lookout for 
ticket speculators who have been the cause 
of many complaints in previous years and 
reserved for the regular subscribers the 
first privilege of booking seats, as all sub- 
scription reservations were canceled for the 
occasion. For the seats available to the 
general public a great crowd stood patiently 
in line, in front of the opera house, for 
twenty hours! 

Caruso delighted all his hearers, the 
critics as much as the general public, not 
only with the splendor of his remarkable 
voice but especially by his artistic concep- 
tions of his music and his absolutely fin- 
ished dramatic interpretations. The works 
he appeared in were “La Bohéme,” “Car- 
men” and “Pagliacci.” His impersonation 
of Canio was thrilling, and so touching as 
to bring tears to the eyes. 

While the opera season thus made a most 
promising beginning the concert world has 
been pretty quiet thus far, at any rate in 
so far as celebrities are concerned. More 
or less talented young men and women 
have been making their first public appear- 
ances, but in general they do not succeed 
in drawing many people outside of their 
circle of personal friends to their concerts. 

STOEGER. 


Maggie Teyte’s Indianapolis Concert 


INDIANAPOLIS, Oct. 27.—Maggie Teyte’s 
recital Wednesday was the opening of the 
Mannerchor series, and despite the inclem- 
ency of the weather the Auditorium was 
well filled. The artist was in excellent 
voice and her charming personality reached 
across to her audience even before she 
sang. There was much interest displayed 
in her Debussy group of songs. Charles 
Lurvey, as accompanist, gave valuable as- 


sistance, M. T. 


Alexander Lambert Applauds 


To the Editor of Mustcat America: 
Bravo! Mr. Freund’s speech in Atlanta 
was capital and to the point!!! 


Sincerely, A. LAMBERT. 
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NOTABLE CONCERT OF 
SCANDINAVIAN MUSIC 


Choral, Orchestral and Solo Num- 
bers in New York Program 
Prove of Interest 





Carnegie Hall was the scene last Sunday 
afternoon of one of the most interegfing 
concerts which the present season is likely 
to bring forth when a program of Scan- 
dinavian music was given by the Scandina- 
vian Male Chorus of New York and the 
Scandinavian Symphony Orchestra, Ole 
Windingstad conductor, with Julia Claus- 
sen, mezzo-soprano; Charlotte Lund, so- 
prano; Gustaf Holmquist, basso, and Cor- 


nelius Rubner, pianist, as soloists. 

The concert gained in individuality be- 
cause of the high standard maintained in 
the selection of the groups of songs which 
the three singers offered, most of them 
novelties to a New York audience, and the 
two orchestral pieces, which were also new. 
It was a program, perhaps too lengthy, yet 
interestingly put together and consequently 
capable of holding the goodly sized au- 
dience. 

For the singers there was great enthusi- 
asm for Mme. Lund, who offered Lange- 
Miiller’s “En Engel,” Sinding’s “Sylvelin,” 
Sigurd Lie’s “Sne,” Kjerulf’s “Synnove’s 
Song” and Backer-Gréndahl’s “Eventide,” 
five songs which she interpreted with rare 
art, each in the spirit of the composer. In 
response to the applause she added Grieg’s 
“Im Kahne,” which for variety’s sake she 
sang in English, the others in Norwegian. 

Mme. Claussen, who made her New York 
début on this occasion, was heard in a cycle 
called “Dyvekes Sange,” by Peter Arnold 
Heise, a Danish composer, established her- 
self at once as an artist of the highest at- 
tainments. A glorious voice, produced with 
a freedom such as is not often heard, 
handled with that complete control which 
only the greatest are able to command, is 
her possession. In addition to all of this 
she has a dramatic sense which made vivid 
every inflection of the six songs. Her cry 
of despair at the close, “Jesu, Maria, Would 
I Were Dead!” was poignantly voiced and 
intensely gripping. The audience respond- 
ed, finally getting an exotic encore which 
the great singer sang with equal charm. 

Mr. Holmquist, well known in the Middle 
West, gave of his best in Sd6dermann’s 
“King Heimer and Aslog,” Sjégren’s “Eve- 
ning Star,” Stenhammar’s “Sverge” and 
Peterson-Berger’s “Autumn Song,” display- 
ing a voice of excellent quality, especially 
in the medium register. Professor Rubner, 
who is widely known as head of the de- 
partment of music at Columbia University, 
outdid himself in the performance he gave 
of the familiar Grieg A Minor Concerto. 
The spirit of the work was made the center 
of interest, and if the manner in which the 
solo part was played was not that of a vir- 
tuoso it was that of a serious musician who 
knew what he was playing, which, in the 
summing up, means so much more. 

To Mr. Windingstad, who conducted 
both orchestra and chorus, must be given 
the highest praise. An energetic, young 
and gifted musician, he showed himself to 
be from the opening measures of the Over- 
ture “Helios,” by August Carl Nielsen, now 
conductor at the Royal Opera in Copenhagen, 
This work and the fascinating “Midsom- 
marvaka’ (Midsummer Eve), by Hugo 
Alfvén, two novelties, proved to be so much 
finer than many of the new lesser Russian 
and German pieces which we have heard in 
recent years that it might be worth while 
for the conductors of our American or- 
chestras to look at the works of contem- 
porary Scandinavian orchestral composers 
occasionally. 

As accompanists Frank Bibb presided 
with success for Mmes. Lund and Claussen 
and Edwin Schneider for Mr. Holmquist. 

A. W. K. 





Significance of the 


Scandinavian Concert 
By IVAN NARODNY 


The idea of this venture was promoted 
originally by MusicaL America, which 
published the articles on the music of vari- 
ous nations represented by societies in New 
York, which I wrote during this Summer. 

Ole Windingstad, whose dramatic life- 
story I described in MusicaL AMERICA, 
April 26, proved himself from the very 
start to be a leader of commanding ability. 

The two following numbers, “Norden” 
of Glaeser, ahd “Hor oss Sven,” of Wen- 
nerberg, were sung by the male chorus 
with a more spontaneous than technical 
vigor. Both were simple and impressive 
pieces of ethnographic art of Norsemen and 


the audience was lavish with its approval. 

To sum up, we come to the conclusion 
that one of the noblest qualities that the 
American Scandinavians have imported 
with themselves is their love of music, not 
as a social function, or a fad, but as some- 
thing poetic and sacred. With the Scan- 
dinavians music is not only appreciated by 
a certain class, but by all the people. For 
that very reason there is something of a 
folk-like character in most of their com- 
positions, be they songs, instrumental or 
orchestral works. In this respect they 
closely resemble Russian and _ Finnish 
music. The only objection that I have to 
Scandinavian music is that it savors too 
often of the German and does not possess 
the outspoken originality and individual 
color of the Russian. But, f rtunately, the 
numbers of this concert were typically 
Scandinavian and representative of Swe- 
den, Norway and Denmark. 

On this occasion I would like to empha- 
size the fact that showing active interest in 
music of various foreign nations is not a 
sign of neglecting the interest in our own. 
The more strongly a nationalistic tendency 
is expressed by all the foreigners who will 
become or have become Americans, the 
more crystallized will become the real 
American music. 

To perform music of various nations, as 
the Scandinavians did in this concert, is 
preaching a great religion to the masses. 
It is true we must create our own art and 
love our own art, but not for any patriotic 
but simply for psychologic and aesthetic 
reasons. May the example of the Scandi- 
navians inspire many emulations. 


NAHAN FRANKO FINDS 
BIG SUNDAY PUBLIC 








Conductor’s Hippodrome Series 
Opened ‘with Resounding 
Success 


Quite as resounding as some of Nahan 
Franko’s climaxes with his orchestra of 
110 men, was the success of this popular 
conductor’s opening Sunday night concert 
at the New York Hippodrome on October 
26. The wisdom of backing up a diversified 
program with a one-dollar top price for 


seats was shown by the huge crowd. 

As soloists Mr. Franko had secured Jen- 
ny Dufau the Chicago Opera coloratura; 
Rafaelo Diaz, a tenor on the Hammerstein 
roster, and Paul Kefer, who stepped for- 
ward from his desk as first ’cellist. 

Mr. Kefer contributed a musicianly “Kol 
Nidrei,” followed by Massenet’s “Elegie” 
as an encore, with Mr. Franko as accom- 
panist. sd 

Miss Dufau scored a big success with the 
brilliancy of her “Ah fors é lui” and the 
Proch Theme and Variations, in the latter 
having the experienced Charles A. Baker 
as accompanist. The soprano’s English in 
her two encores was not so satisfactory. 
Mr. Diag proved a resonant tenor in “Che 
gelida manina,” from “Bohéme,” though 
sometimes drowned out by the big or- 
chestra. He added “La donna é mobile,” 
much to the general delight. 

In many respects the orchestra was the 
star of the evening, and with the spirited 
conducting and splendid rhythmic sense of 
Mr. Franko the huge body of musicians 
stirred the pulses of the audience, whether 
in the “Tannhauser overture or the encores 
of the better sort of popular music. Mr. 
Franko was an inspiring soloist-conductor 
in a Viennese waltz, the “Beauties of Ba- 
den.” The big attendance showed that Mr. 
Franko has immediately found a public for 
this popular venture. 





Two Americans in London Débuts 


Lonpon, Oct. 22.—Two American artists 
recently made their London débuts, John 
Thompson, the young pianist, and Arthur 
Herschmann, baritone. Mr. Thompson, 
who was heard in New York last season at 
7Eolian Hall, made his London bow at 
Bechstein Hall, doing brilliant work in 
Liszt’s Fugue on “Bach,” two Schumann 
pieces and Godowsky’s arrangement of a 
Rameau rigaudon. Mr. Herschmann, a pu- 
pil of Giuseppe Campanini, appeared suc- 
cessfully at the same hall with Richard Ep- 
stein at the piano. 





Twelve Cities Hear Charles Harrison 
During November 


Charles Harrison, tenor of the Brick 
Presbyterian Church, has completed a num- 
ber of concert and oratorio appearances for 
October, the last being in New York on 
October 26. For November he will sing in 
a dozen concerts, including such cities as 
New York, Brooklyn, Newark, Orange, Mt. 
Vernon, Yonkers, Jersey City, Stamford, 
Conn., and Summit, N. J. 





PIANIST BAUER IN 
WONDERFUL FORM 


Surpasses Himself in His New York 
Recital—A Bach-Beethoven 
Program 


It is a number of years since a more 
consummate revelation of pianistic art in 
its highest estate than that set forth by 
Harold Bauer in AXolian Hall last Saturday 
afternoon has been heard in New York. 
To be sure there has never been a ques- 
tion of his sterling qualities, but Mr. Bauer 
transcended his previous performances last 
week. It would seem as though his art 
had deepened since he played here last sea- 
son, had grown in the finish of its out- 
ward aspects and been amplified and en- 


nobled in its indefinable elements, in emo- 
tional eloquence, poetic subtlety and dis- 
tinction. 

Mr. Bauer’s audience was large and 
would assuredly have been larger had the 
weather been otherwise. The warmth and 
genuineness of its enthusiasm were truly 
notable, Almost a full two minutes elapsed 
before the applause which broke out upon 
his entrance subsided sufficiently to enable 
him to play. 

Considering the apparent austerity of the 
program—it consisted of only the preludes 
and fugues in C sharp, F minor and B 
flat minor from the “Well-tempered Clavi- 
chord” and Beethoven’s sonatas, Op. 10, 
No. 3; Op. 81 (“Les Adieux, l’Absence et 
le Retour”) and Op. 111—the attendance 
becomes all the more remarkable. Mr. 
Bauer’s reasons for a program of the kind 
are given in another part of this issue and 
may be spared consideration here. Frank- 
ly, it was not without misgivings that one 
anticipated a program so seemingly de- 
ficient in variety. The practical test com- 
pletely nullified this supposition. 

The magnificence of Mr. Bauer’s work 
was, in all likelihood, largely responsible 
for this. He has been termed an intellect- 
ual player. Such, indeed, be is, but not in 
that unhappily current sense, which makes 
intellectual artistry synonymous with frigid 
aloofness. His mentality discloses itself in 
the unswerving grasp of the structural ele- 
ments and the spiritual content of what he 
plays and in the never-failing consistency 
and aptitude of his exposition of these. But 
if his interpretations bear the impress of a 
potent intellectuality they are illumined with 
a certainty of emotional grasp and a lofty 
quality of imagination and musical feeling 
that grips the fancy. It is conceivable that 
a certain type of purist might object 
to Mr. Bauer’s Bach and Beethoven on 
the score of the absence of that “classical” 
spirit which signifies academic rigidity and 
coldness. But his readings are classic in 
the truest sense. His Beethoven and Pach 
have breadth and assured dignity. Yet 
they have likewise that full measure of hu- 
manity that is inherent in their substance. 

To distinguish any one particular inter- 
pretative feat of last Saturday is none too 
easy, so evenly maintained was-the stand- 
ard of achievement. Yet specific mention 
must be made of the slow movement of 
Beethoven’s D Major Sonata, of the “Ab- 
sence” division of the one in E flat, of the 
puissant delivery of the C minor, in which 
the great artist played the opening move- 
ment in grandiose fashion, and _ the 
arietta with ineffable beauty of poetic 
rapture. Nor may one overlook the 
searchingly eloquent rendering of Bach’s 
marvelous B-flat Minor Prelude and 
Fugue, which is so amazingly modern even 
at this date. All the remaining works were 
distinguished by the same _ translucent 
beauty of tone, the same scheme of ex- 
quisitely graded nuance, the same fault- 
less taste in phrasing, the same microscopic 
perfection of technical detail. 

Hu. F. P. 


Comments of other New York critics: 


It was a beautiful recital, noble in content, in- 
spiring in exposition. Mr. Bauer is an artist of 
the ripest intelligence, a sound and fastidious mu- 
sical thinker, whose art possesses in a rare com- 
bination virility and the most delicate sensitive- 
ness.—Mr. Henderson in The Sun. 

It is where his art passes the mark of the mere 
virtuoso that praise must now be given, and praise 
must be given in abundance.—The Tribune. 








Bachaus Finds Appreciative Audience in 
Berlin 


Bertin, Oct. 16—In Wilhelm Bachaus’s 
sonata recital the program contained Bee- 
thoven D Minor, C Sharp Minor, A Flat 
Major, op. 110, C Minor, op. 111, and “Ap- 
passionata” sonatas. The audience was for 
the most part German and Slavonic and 
Mr. Bachaus found his hearers in a most 
receptive and grateful mood. - While one 
may differ—even very decidedly—with this 
pianist’s interpretations in certain points, it 











is indisputable that he possesses the fac- 
ulty of holding his audience at the most 
important moments. His fingers know no 
difficulties, apparently. The “Appassionata” 
performance earned the pianist a genuine 
ovation, and his interpretation of the A 
Flat Major Sonata, op. 110, also deserves 
special mention. H. E. 





Cara Sapin for Boston Opera 


Boston, Oct. 28.—Prominent among the 
season’s opera débutantes is Cara Sapin, 
a Louisville contralto, who has been en- 
gaged by Director Russell of the Boston 
Opera Company. This newcomer is said 
to possess a voice of unusual type in its 
velvety richness and extensive range, and 
it is thought that she will make an ex- 
cellent Ortrud and Delilah. Miss Sapin 
has sung since she was a child. She 
studied with Mme, Berdelli and Mme, Da- 
vidson in Louisville and for a short time 
with Oscar Saenger in New York. Under 
Joseph Baernstein Regneas she _ received 
her most arduous training for an operatic 
career, and of late has held a church posi- 
tion and filled a few concert engagements. 





Corinne Welsh Sings in Four Oratorio 
Evenings at Hippodrome 


Corinne Welsh, contralto, who is being 
presented in concert, oratorio and recital 
this season by R. E. Johnston, has returned 
from Europe to fill many engagements dur- 
ing the coming Winter. Chief among her 
oratorio appearances will be four at the 
New York Hippodrome, where “The Mes- 
siah” and “Elijah” will be sung twice each 
with orchestra and a chorus of 1,200. Other 
appearances include recitals in Passaic, 
Newark, Jersey City, Buffalo, besides being 
a soloist for the Paterson Festival, the 
New York Mozart Society and the Tues- 
day Salon, of New York. 





Constantino to Arrive Next Month to 
Defend Breach of Promise Suit 


In an affidavit filed recently in the Su- 
preme Court of New York, Florencio Con- 
stantino, the tenor, states that he will 
come to this country from Italy the latter 
part of, November, and it is understood 
that he has signed a contract to sing in 
America. Constantino has agreed to stand 
trial in December in the suit for breach of 
promise of marriage brought against him 
by Marcelle Hontabox, of Boston, who met 
the tenor when he was singing with the 
Boston Opera Company. 





Cahier Sings Mahler’ and 
Hausegger Songs in Berlin 


Bertin, Oct. 16.—Last night’s soloist at 
the concert of Conductor Hermann Henze 
was the American contralto, Mme. Charles 
Cahier, who employed her distinguished art 
in the exposition of a number of composi- 
tions by Gustav Mahler and Siegmund von 
Hausegger. None of the compositions ap- 
pealed. Regarding Hausegger’s “Unruhe 
der Nacht” and “Unter Sternen,” novelties 
for Berlin, we can only regret that so 
much instrumental and melodic giftedness 
has been sacrificed to produce so much 
noise. It was not the fault of the singer 
that her voice was frequently completely 
drowned by the orchestral masses. 


0, Pz 


Mme. 





Frank Gittelson Orchestral Soloist in 
Prague and Teplitz 


Bertin, Oct. 12.—Frank Gittelson, the 
American violinist, has been appearing in 
concert and recital throughout Europe dur- 
ing the past few weeks with astonishing 
success. It is expected that he will make 
an American tour in the season of 1914- 
1915. His most recent appearances were 
before 4,000 persons at Dresden. He was 
soloist with the Philharmonic Orchestra at 
Prague on October 19 and at Teplitz on 
October 18. At Prague he played a Bach 
program consisting of the E major con- 
certo and the G Minor Sonata. He re- 
ceived more than ten recalls and was ac- 
corded a real ovation. At Teplitz he played 
the Brahms concerto and received a like 
reception. 





Tollefsens’ Busy Season 


The Tollefsens look forward to another 
unusually busy season for the trio and also 
in solo appearances. Carl H. Tollefsen 
played on October 16 at the Academy of 
Music, Brooklyn, and met with an ovation, 
having to respond to repeated recalls. The 
trio is booked for many concerts in and 
out of town, among the important being an 
appearance before the Harvard Society of 
Boston. Mme. Tollefsen will play with 
the Kneisel Quartet in Brooklyn, January 
22, and with the newly organized Scandi- 
navian Symphony Orchestra on November 
23. Mr. Tollefsen has been asked to be- 
come concert master of this orchestra of 
sixty-two men. 
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Upon American Composer 


Most of Next Bayreuth Festival’s Performances Already Sold Out 
—The “‘Lohengrin” House at Graupa to Be a Wagner Museum 
and Not a Brewery, After All—Lilli Lehmann and Salzburg 
Promise an Inviting Mozart Festival—Barcelona to Hear a 
New American ‘‘Kundry’’—London Courts Impose Restrictions 








INCE last week’s conservative predic- 
tion was made that Bayreuth next year 
would repeat its usual experience of having 
all the seats for the Summer festival sold 
out five or six months beforehand it has 
been made public that already practically 
all of the tickets for the two “Ring” cycles 
have been disposed of, while all but two 
of the seven performances of “Parsifal’ 
are completely sold out. It is difficult to 
read into this state of affairs any indica- 
tion of an approaching twilight of the Bay- 
reuth festival gods. 

Tickets for the two performances of 
“Parsifal” still available—on August 7 and 
8—will not be placed on sale before Feb- 
ruary, and prospective buyers are warned 
that no attention will be paid to orders :e- 
ceived earlier. In every case those who 
buy tickets will be required to give a per- 
sonal guarantee not to transfer them to 
any one, no matter who, without Bay- 
reuth’s permission, under penalty of a fine 
of $12.50. 

For American musical pilgrims to Eu- 
rope next Summer who may have deferred 
booking Bayreuth Festival seats until too 
late there will be the annual Wagner and 
Mozart Festivals in Munich, and, in addi- 
tion, a Mozart Festival under almost ideal 
conditions in Salzburg. Lilli Lehmann con- 
tinues to be the angel of the Mozarteum 
there and she has arranged for an elaborate 
celebration of the opening of the new Mo- 
zarteum building. The festival, lasting 
from the 12th to the 20th of August, will 
consist of three orchestra concerts, one 
chamber music program and four perform- 
ances of opera. 

The two operas chosen are “Don Gio- 
vanni,” to be sung on August 13 and I5 un- 
der Dr. Karl Muck’s direction by a special 
all-star cast corraled by the great Lilli, and 
“The Abduction from the Seraglio,” to be 
given on the 18th and 20th by a company 
from the Vienna Court Opera conducted 
by Franz Schalk. The three orchestra con- 
certs will be given by Vienna’s celebrated 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Arthur Nikisch 
conducting the first and third, Dr. Muck 
the second. For the concert of chamber 
music the Vienna Concert Society’s String 
Quartet will be drafted into service. 


xk *k * 


HILE Gustave Charpentier is writing 

a new “Orpheus” and Claude De- 

bussy is gradually developing an up-to-date 
“Tristan,” a third French modern, Xavier 
Leroux, is putting the finishing touches to 
the score of a new operetta that purports 
to be, in a sense, a sequel to Mozart’s 
“Marriage of Figaro” and is to be called 
“The Daughter of Figaro.” Its characters 
are the descendants of the principals in 
“The Marriage of Figaro” and “The Barber 
of Seville.’ Cherubino is among them, but 
it is a sixty-year-old Cherubino, whose 
heart, none the less, is as impressionable 
as ever. The work is to have a premiére 
in Paris during the present year. 

Much of Prague’s operatic interest this 
year will be centered in the premiere at 
the German National Theater in the pictur- 
esque Bohemian city of the opera “Pris- 
ons” by the Prague composer Gerhard von 
Kessler. Last year this work was banned 
by the censor at the last moment because 
it deals with the spiritual conflicts into 
which a young minister is brought by 
celibacy. After persistent effort on the 
part of the composer’s friends and pub- 
lishers the official ban has now been re- 
moved. 

Open-air performances of opera in Egypt 
at the foot of the Pyramids have proven 
too profitable not to be continued as_an 
annual feature. Both “Aida” and “The 
Magic Flute” have been given there within 
the past year or two. This season, in Feb- 
ruary, Karl Goldmark’s “Queen of Sheba” 
will be sung 


« ok a 

NE of Paris’s favorite opera guests of 
recent years has been Marie Kous- 
nietzoff, the Russian soprano, at one time 
promised but never produced by Andreas 


Dippel for the Chicago Opera Company. 
As a matter of fact she has been a fixture 
at the Paris Opéra for the past year or so, 
while retaining her connection with the Im- 
perial Opera in St. Petersburg. 


At the beginning of the new season she’ 


passed over to the Opéra Comique for a 





engagment she would be taking the bread 
out of the mouth of “this poor woman.” 
It was a sore struggle, he said, for her to 
live on what she earned. The Court or- 
dered the Russian prima donna to pay over 
to the dressmaker one-third of her Paris 
earnings. 
x * * 


AILING from Germany on Tuesday of 
this week to spend the entire season 

at the Metropolitan Opera House, Mar- 
garete Arndt-Ober left a Berlin public 
keenly regretful over her departure and re- 
sentful of the conditions that made it pos- 
sible. But the obscure policy of the In- 
tendant of the Royal Opera as regards the 
personnel of the company has been fruitful 
ere now of many hard nuts too difficult for 
the Berliners to crack. One by one their 
favorites have slipped through the Intend- 
ant’s fingers into the net spread by New 
York’s opera interests—Farrar, Destinn, 





Margarete Arndt-Ober as “Amneris” 


Once more the Metropolitan Opera House is to be the gainer through the 
Arndt-Ober comes to join the New 
The new contralto took leave of the Berlin public in a 
She is to create at the 


this season, when Margarete 
already proud cf a Homer and a Matzenauer 


farewell concert on Monday of last week and is now on her way to this country. 
Rosenkavalier.’ 


Metropolitan a part in Richard Strauss’s “Der 


series of appearances there during Septem- 
ber and October. What she was to be paid 
there would scarcely have become a subject 
of common information had it not come up 
for discussion in the Paris courts the other 
day in connection with a suit brought by 
one of those importunate dressmakers who 
seem to be veritable thorns in the sides of 
prima donnas. Suing for payment of a 
debt of $6,000, the dressmaker, according 
to the London Mail, brought out the fact 
that the soprano was receiving $200 for 
each of the sixteen guest appearances at 
the Opéra Comique. The plaintiff demanded 
the whole of the $3,200 salary on the 
ground that Mme. Kousnietzoff was draw 
ing a large salary in Russia at the samé¢ 
time and, hence, what she earned in Paris 
was not necessary for her maintenance. 
On the other hand, counsel for the singer 
insisted that if the dressmaker were per- 
mitted to seize all the money for the entire 


Jerlin Royal Opera’s loss 
institution’s contralto section, 


Yor k 


Hempel and now Arndt-Ober 

while Francis Maclennan and Florence 
Easton have been lost to Hamburg and 
Melanie Kurt to Charlottenburg, this latter 
as a stop-gap until that soprano also shall 


Griswold, 


join the procession of Metropolitan-bound 
singers. 
The cables have brought news of Mme. 


\rndt-Ober’s success in the Caruso guest 
performance of “Aida.” Singing Amneris 
for the first time in Italian she aroused en 
thusiasm second only to the Caruso frenzy, 
now to be expected as a matter of course. 
\ few evenings before she had been one 
of the conspicuous artistic elements in a 
newly studied “Tristan,” in which Berlin’s 
new dramatic soprano, Marta _ Leffler- 
Burckard, so long bottled up in Weisbaden, 
and not unknown here, sang and acted 
Isolde in a manner that the editor of the 
Allegemeine Musik-Zeitung thinks has not 
been equaled since the days of Rosa Sucher. 


_ The once-idolized Ernst Kraus was the 
Tristan of the first performance, but his 
days of art-innocent vocal glory seem to 
belong to the past. There ‘s now no other 
Tristan in the Kaiser’s Berlin company, 
however, and so for the second perform- 
ance Francis Maclennan was brought back 
from Hamburg to repeat an impersonation 
in which he had proven his worth before 
leaving Berlin. 

The depletion of the Berlin contralto 
ranks will create opportunities for other 
singers, as is always the case. Among the 
season's promised “guests” is Mrs. Charles 
Cahier, the American contralto, who is held 
in the highest esteem wherever she has 
sung in Germany. Besides appearing in 
opera roles she will be soloist at one of 
the concerts of the Royal Opera House 
orchestra conducted by Richard Strauss. 

* x * 
EVOUT Wagnerites who shed either 

. tears over the news that the house at 
Graupa, in Saxony, in which the great-to- 
be Richard wrote “Lohengrin” had _ been 
sold to a Berlin brewer who purposed to 
turn it to practical account in his business 
will welcome the further announcement 
that the “Lohengrin” house is not to be 
used for distillery purposes, after all. The 
King and the Crown Prince of Saxony. it 
appears, have interested themselves in the 
matter, and a wealthy citizen of Dresden 
has now announced his intention of buying 
the house from its purchaser and convert- 
ing it into a Wagner museum, And sixty- 
hve years ago, observes Musical News 
Wagner was fleeing from the consequences 
of having taken part in the revolutionary 
fighting in the streets of that same Dres- 
den! 

xk *e * 


OR a young American composer long 
resident in London, Pegasus must be 
held in restraint henceforth by an up-to- 
date harness of especially made-to-order 
apartment house restrictions. A_ presiding 
judge in the London Vacation Court has 
made an order restraining Emerson Whit- 
horne from playing the piano in his apart- 
ment in South Kensington between the 
hours of 10:30 a. m. and rt p. m., and from 
3 p. m, to 4:30 p. m. These are more 
stringent limitations than any ever made 
in Germany, where the only hour of the 
day from which playing is absolutely de- 
barred is from 3 to 4 p. m., the rest hour 
following the customary two o’clock din- 
ner, though at all times windows must be 
kept closed while practising is going on. 

Mr. Whithorne is the husband of the 

pianist Ethel Leginska, now in this country. 
‘ k * 

HEN Eleonora de Cisneros sings in 
Barcelona this Winter she will have 
more opportunities within the limits of a 
short engagement to sing the rdles dear to 
the heart of a prima donna contralto than 
she has ever had throughout her entire 
career in her home country. Gluck’s “Or- 
feo,” Meyerbeer’s “Le Prophéte” and 
Donizetti’s “La Favorita” are three operas, 
representing three different schools as they 
do, that afford a contralto no ground for 
complaint of the composer’s neglect of her. 
The former Manhattan contralto, now of 
the Chicago-Philadelphia Company, will ap- 
pear in these three works in Barcelona and 
also in the name part of “Carmen” and as 

Brangaene in “Tristan und Isolde.” 

But most gratifying of all is the fact 
that when “Parsifal” is staged at the Bar- 
celona Lieco at eleven o’clock on the eve- 
ning of December 31 the former Miss 
roadfoot of Brooklyn will be the Kundry, 
There have been few American Kundrys 
thus far—just Fremstad, Nordica and 
Saltzmann-Stevens—and the imminent del- 
uge of “Parsifal’ productions in the Old 
\Vorld will not add many more to the brief 
‘ist. Mme. de Cisneros is the first new 
American Kundry yet announced. In the 
recent Verdi Centenary celebration § in 
Parma arranged by Cleofonte Campanini 
Mme. de Cisneros, the New York Staats- 
Zeitung hears, scored an outstanding suc- 
cess as the Princess Eboli in “Don Carlos.” 

‘ * . 


7 


a has not been harmonious in the 

Verdi centenary celebrations in Italy. 
Occasionally a jangling dissonance has been 
heard. The other evening, for instance, 
“Tl Trovatore” was sung at the Théatre 
Balbo in Turin as a Centenary celebration. 
The tenor, Multedo by name, from the mo- 
ment of his entrée, encountered the hostility 
of the audience, who laughed uproariously 
at him. When he reached his “Di quella 
pira” aria the people in the auditorium be- 


[Continued on next page] 
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came so very turbulent, not to say disre- 
spectful, that the spunky tenor advanced to 
the footlights with drawn sword and began 
to hurl invectives back at his insulting au- 
dience. 

The uproar promptly broke all bounds, 
threats to have the tenor’s life were heard 
above the general turmoil and the curtain 
was hurried down in time to save the ill- 
starred Manrico from an avalanche of 
chairs. Finally, after an hour’s interval, 
another tenor was found to continue the 
performance and the appeased spectators 
gave him an ovation. 

At any rate, as Le Monde Artiste has it, 
“one does not bore one’s self in Turin.” 


*k kx * 


HEN Wilhelm Bachaus returns to this 
country this Winter for his second 
tour he may bring with him a new concerto 
that he is about to champion at his con- 
cert appearances in Germany. Dr. Otto 
Neitzel is the composer. The young Anglo- 
German pianist will play it in Dresden and 
other German cities this Fall. 


a 


ANY have been the attempts made in 
Germany, but always without success, 

to improve the financial position of organ- 
ists there. The Musical News points out 
that many of them are not far removed 
from a condition of poverty. Numerous 
associations of organists have been formed 
throughout the empire but they have not 
yet succeeded in overcoming the resistance 
of church authorities and in securing for 
their members treatment more adequate to 
their capacity and their needs. In many 
places’ the remvneration of the organist 
does not exceed $30 or $35 per annum. It 
goes without saying that under such con- 
ditions the profession is deserted and that 
at the present day few in Germany care 


to run the risk involved in devoting them- 
selves to the study of the organ. 
x *k * 


OR violinists despairing over the limita- 
tions of the available literature of 
their instrument there may be interest in 
the reports of the highly favorable impres- 
sion made by a new “Concertsttick” by the 
English Dr. Arthur Somervell as played by 
Jelly von Aranyi, a Hungarian violinist, at 
Aix-la-Chapelle at the opening concert of 
the season in that city. One of the local 
critics went so far as to say that for him 
“this work takes pride of place over all 
similar violin compositions of the last ten 


‘years by virtue of its superior melodious- 


ness and freshness, the depth of its emo- 
tional qualities and the charm of its form.” 


x ok x 


O the now celebrated collection of talk- 
ing-machine discs made _ by _ the 
Vienna Academy of Sciences there has re- 
cently been added a series of interesting 
records of popular melodies of Syria, Per- 
sia and Nubia, which have been brought 
together with much care by specialists duly 
qualified by their studies for these linguistic 
and musical investigations. The Viennese 
collection, which is being constantly added 
to, includes at present more than _ 1,700 
forms of dialect and of popular songs. 
There is a_ similar collection at Berlin, 
made by the University there. 
x *k * 


IKE Eugéne Ysaye, Wassily Safonoff 
has a son who seems destined to bear 
worthily his artist parent’s name. The 
batonless Russian conductor’s son Ivan has 
so far progressed as a violinist that his 
father recently took him with the Russian 
’cellist Belvousoff on a tour of Norway. In 
Christiania one large orchestra concert was 
given.and, in all, eight programs of sonatas 
and trios. ie eo 
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FARRAR CHARMS KANSAS CITY 


Theater Packed to 
Famous Prima Donna 


Schubert Hear 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 18-—-The mu- 
sical season was auspiciously ‘opened on 
Friday afternoon, when Mpyrtle Irene 
Mitchell presented Geraldine Farrar, the 
Metropolitan prima donna, at the Shubert 
Theater. The audience, representing both 
the social and musical world, was so large 
that chairs had to be placed in the orches- 
tra pit, and many persons were sti nding. 
Miss Farrar sang eigliteen songs by six- 
teen different composers, displaying all 
phases of her versatility and magnetic 
charm of voice. The arrangement to Han- 
del’s “Alleluja,” Loewe’s “Der Edelfalk,” 
Sinding’s “Sylvelin,” Strauss’s “Zueig- 
nung” and Stevenson’s “Believe Me, If 
All These Endearing Young Charms” 
were enthusiastically received, but most 
enjoyed was the aria from ‘“Madama 
Butterfly.” 

Alvin Schroeder, ‘cellist, played with 
exquisite delicacy and warmth and re- 
sponded to several encores. Arthur Rosen- 
stein, as accompaniment, was thoroughly 
efficient. M. R. M. 


Three New Singers for Boston Opera 


Boston, Oct. 20.—In the new prospectus 
of the Boston Opera Company just issued 
three new singers are announced. They are 
Mme. Rachel Frease-Green, soprano; Mme. 
Margherita Dalvarez, contralto, and Giu- 
seppe Oppezzo, tenor. Mme. Frease-Green 
sang in America with the Chicago Opera 
Company during its first season and in the 
last two years has been singing in Europe 
both in Italian and in Wagner operas. 
Mme. Dalvarez was a member of Mr. Rus- 
sell’s company this Summer in his operatic 
venture at Varese, Italy, and Mr. Oppezzo 
sang under Mr. Russell’s management in 
the San Carlo Opera days. W.-H. L. 


Sweetness” in Mascagni’s 


“Parisina” Music 


“Painful 


Rome, Oct. 18—Musicians in Rome are 
surprised to learn that Mascagni and d’An- 
nunzio have worked together harmoniously 
enough to finish the opera “Parisina,” 
which is now completed and will be pro- 
duced in November. Painful is d’Annun- 
zio’s subject and it is said that Mascagni 
has written music of “painful sweetness.” 


OPERA CHORUS FOR ATLANTA 


De Cortez Wolffungen to Give Various 
Works with‘ Visiting Artists 


De Cortez Wolffungen, formerly director 
of the ‘Washington Grand Opera Chorus, 
is in Atlanta for the purpose of organizing 
a grand opera chorus. He has announced 
that with the aid of professionals from 
New York he will produce operas here dur- 
ing the Winter, the first to be either “Car- 
men” or “Faust.” 

Felice Mansfield, an Atlanta girl who has 
been studying in New York for several 
years, delighted the audience with her 
singing at the Sunday afternoon free con- 
cert this week under the auspices of the 
Atlanta Music Festival Association. Miss 
Mansfield displayed a lyric soprano voice 
of excellent quality in “Summer,” by Cham- 
inade, and “Sing, Smile, Slumber,” by 
Gounod. Charles A. Sheldon, Jr., organist, 
offered an interesting program. 

Russel Bridges of the Alkahest Lyceum 
System, announces that Frieda Siemens, 
German pianist, will appear in Atlanta soon 
with the Kneisel Quartet. Ls aio 





Many Resignations in Albany Musical 
Association 


Owing to the resignation of twenty-one 
of the directors of the Albany Musical As- 
sociation the affairs of that well-known or- 
ganization have been in a precarious state, 
with the probability, however, that the 
younger members will put their shoulders 
to the wheel and seek to promote the pres- 
ent strong interests involved. The resigna- 
tion, according to authoritative statement, 
comes from no wish to embarrass the or- 
ganization, the retiring directors declaring 
that the work of younger men is needed. 
The money deficit of last year’s May fes- 
tival and the resignation of Arthur Mees, 
conductor, proved serious drawbacks to the 
welfare of the association. 





Berlin Début for Roderick White, Amer- 
ican Violinist 


Cuicaco, Oct. 13.—Roderick White, the 
young American violinist, who has made 
great progress under the teaching of Leo- 
pold Auer and whose recitals with the 
Thomas Orchestra last year were success- 
ful, has arranged to make his Berlin début 
on November 14, with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra. 
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HARRY GILBERT TO 
QUIT TOURING FOR 
NEW YORK ACTIVITY 











Harry Gilbert, Accompanist, as the Car- 
toonist Sees Him in Action 


Harry Gilbert, accompanist for David 
Bispham, will remain in New York during 
the coming season and besides acting as 
accompanist for Mr. Bispham on certain 
dates will also play for other singers in 


recital. He has resumed his work as choir 
master and organist of the Central Pres 
byterian Church, New York. 

Mr. Gilbert has just returned from a 


tour of Australia with David Bispham, the 
last of a long series of concert tours with 
that artist, during which he acted as so- 
loist as well as accompanist. In his mu- 
sical activities since 1910 Mr. Gilbert has 
traveled over 150,000 miles and has played 
with Mr. Bispham, Maud Powell, Mme. 
Nordica, Mme. Alda, Miss Farrar and 
Emilio de Gogorza. 

Mr. Gilbert will also devote some time 
to composition. His Scherzo is included 
for the second season in Maud Powell’s 
programs and is also in phonograph record 


form. Several of his songs and piano com- 
positions have also been performed with 
success. 
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ALL-STAR PEOPLE’S CONCERT 


Beatrice Bowman, Mark Andrews and 
Others in Strong Montclair Program 


Monrtcrair, N. J., Oct. 20.—A musical en- 
tertainment with an “all-star cast” was the 
attraction offered by the chairman of the 
People’s Free Concerts, in the Hillside Au- 
ditorium here to-night, at which more than 
a thousand townspeople were present and 
hundreds were unable to secure admittance. 
Mme. Beatrice Bowman, the coloratura so- 
prano, formerly of the Montreal Opera 
Company, and whose home is in Montclair, 
rendered four numbers, among them being 
the Bellini airia, “Ah, non credea mirarti,” 
and the waltz-song from “Romeo and Ju- 
liet,” which, interpreted with her flute-like 
tones and with faultless technic, captivated 
the audience. Another feature was the 
playing of the violinist, Rudolph Bauer- 
keller, who has recently come to America 
and received the appointment of assistant 
concertmeister of the New York Symphony 
Orchestra. Mrs. Arthur Fooks, another 
resident of this town, gave great pleasure 
in her graceful dancing, interpreting the 
Barcarolle from “Tales of Hoffmann” and 
Friml’s “Reéveil du Printemps.” 

Not by any means the least popular and 
well received artist was Montclair’s own 
composer, Mark Andrews, who acted as 
accompanist for the other soloists, and as 
solo pianist. He gave the first hearing to 
two of his latest compositions not yet off 
the press. These two numbers, a “Cradle 
Song” and “Rhapsodie,” are decidedly orig- 
inal and characteristic. 

The Arbeiter Gesang-Verein of Bloom- 
field also favored with four part-songs. 


W. F. U. 


Tonkiinstler Elects Officers 


The Tonkiinstler Society, which last year 
interested an increased following of Brook- 
lyn and New York music lovers, has 
planned a number of exceptionally attrac- 
tive programs for the season. The mem- 
bership list of this famous organization 
presents the names of many musicians of 
note in the greater city. Recently elected 
officers include the following: Richard 
\rnold, president; Edward L. Graef, first 
vice-president; August Roebbelen, second 
vice-president; Alexander Rihm, secretary ; 


William H. Kruse,- recorder; Frank 
Brandt, treasurer, and Walther Haan, 
librarian. There are eight directors, a 


music committee for Brooklyn and New 

York each, and a membership committee, 

of which Carl Bruchhausen is chairman. 
G. C.-T 


Nina Dimitrieff in Massell Recital 


J. Massell, teacher of voice, opened his 
new studios in Afolian Hall, New York, 
with a recital on the afternoon of October 
15. The artist of the occasion was Mme. 
Dimitrieff, the Russian soprano, who was in 
excellent voice. She sang groups of Eng 
lish, Russian and modern French songs 
in a style which aroused much enthusiasm. 
Egon Putz, composer-pianist, also played 
some of his compositions and was accorded 
a hearty reception. Minnie Zentner was 
the accompanist. These musicales will be 
given every Thursday afternoon during 
the season. 


Viola Van Orden Berry Assists Francis 
Wilson in Lecture 


Viola Van Orden Berry, mezzo-con- 
tralto, assisted Francis Wilson, the actor, 
in his lecture on Eugene Field at Columbia 
University, New York, on October 15 
Mrs. Berrv sang with much success “Kiss- 
ing Time” and “Armenian Lullaby,” by 
Chadwick, and “Little Oh Dear,” by De 
Koven. Her work was so pleasing to the 
large audience that she was compelled to 
give encores. Benjamin E. Berry, the 
tenor, will be heard in Weber’s “Jubilee” 
Cantata at Worcester in November 


Chamber Concerts for Ten Cents at New 
York Educational Alliance 


Modest Altschuler has been chosen mu- 
sical director of the Educational Chamber 
\iusic Society, which is to give concerts of 
the best chamber music at the Educational 
\lliance, New York, for which the admis- 
sion fee will be ten cents. The artists 
operation has been assured are 

Saslavsky, Jacob Altschuler, 
and Leo Le\ V No 


e date of the first concert 


whose CcO- 
\lexande r 
brother of the director, 


vember 23 16 t} 





Hamlin Scores in Seattle 


SEATTLE, Oct. 15.—George Hamlin’s ap- 
pearance here on October 9 was a notable 
success. In a program which held interest 
throughout the whole evening, without the 
assistance of any other artist, he was 
obliged to respond to an encore after each 
group. His numbers were arranged in an 
order that displayed genius in the art of 
program building. The first group con- 
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sisted of classical airs and songs, “The 
Lass with the Delicate Air,’ Dr. Arne; 
“Plaisir d’Amour,”’ Martini; “Der Ktiss,” 
Beethoven, and ‘“Provencalisches Lied,” 
Schumann, Modern German lieder fol- 
lowed, “Es blinkt der Thau,” Rubinstein; 
“Morgen,” Strauss; “Der  Tambour,” 
Wolf, and “Botschaft,” Brahms. Then 
came oratorio and opera, “Total Eclipse,” 
from “Samson,” Handel; Siegmund’s Love 
Song, “Die Walkiire,” Wagner; “Lend Me 
~Your Aid,” from “Queen of Sheba,” Gou 
nod, and the following group of modern 
miscellaneous songs; “The Cock Shall 
Crow,” Carpenter; “Italian Cradle Song,”’ 


Brogi; “I’m Not Myself at All, Lover, 
Since You Went Away,” Johnson, and 
F. A. R. 


“Rhapsodie,” Campbell-Tipten 


Wolle, Macmillen and Fanning Heard in 
Columbus, O. 


Cotumsus, O., Oct. 17.—The first ap- 
pearance of J. Fred Wolle in Columbus 
was to give the inaugural recital on a new 
organ in the First Congregational Church 
on October 2. He is well known as an 
ardent disciple of Bach. On October 16 
Francis Macmillen, the well-known vio 
linist, entertained a large audience in M« 
morial Hall and was rapturously received. 
Recalled again and again Mr. Macmillen 
acceded but three times to encores, the last 
time playing unaccompanied “Home, Sweet 
Home.” He was well accompanied by Mr. 
Chotzinoff. To-day Cecil Fanning, another 
native son of Ohio, gave a song recital in 
Ohio State University Chapel to a capacity 
audience. He was in splendid voice and his 
program was most attractive E. M. §S 





Fire Damages Philadelphia Studio of 
Perley Dunn Aldrich 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 20.—Fire yesterday 
caused damage amounting to several thou 
sands of dollars in the Greble_ Building, 
1706 Chestnut street, in which the studios 
of a number of musicians and artists are 
situated. The front part of the third floor 
is occupied by Perley Dunn Aldrich, the 
vocal teacher, whose apartments are among 
the finest of their kind in the city. The 
damage to Mr. Aldrich’s furniture, some 
valuable oil paintings, curtains, etc., will 
amount to several hundreds of dollars. 





Augusta Cottlow, now a resident of 
Berlin, will make an extended tour of Ger- 
many, Austria and Holland this season. 


MME. VAN ENDERT’S SEASON 


Boston Symphony Soloist to Fill Many 
Bookings Before American Tour 


Klizabeth Boehm van Endert, mezzo- 
soprano of the Berlin Royal Opera, who 
has been engaged as a soloist of the Boston 
Symphony concerts, has a fairly strenuous 
season before her, prior to entering upon 
her American engagements. In October 
she will give song recitals in conjunction 
with Prof. Mayer-Mahr, the noted German 
pianist, in Mutinster, Landsberg, Schneide- 
muhl and Iserlohn and a recital with or- 
chestra in Cassel. 

In November Mme. van Endert is booked 
for recitals with orchestra in Dansic, 
Thorn, Dresden and Berlin, and is also en- 


gaged for “Rosenkavalier” at the Wies- 
badener Hofoper. In December she will 
sing the ‘“Rosenkavalier’ in Mannheim, 


Dusseldorf and Gladbach, and will appear 
in the role of Marguerite, “Faust,” in Di- 
ren, “Mignon” in Crefeld, Elsa, “Lohen- 
grin,’ in Mannheim; Elizabeth, ‘“Tann- 
hiuser,” in Duisburg, besides her engage- 
ment in a court concert in Darmstadt. Pre- 
ceding her departure for America, Mme. 
van Endert will give song recitals with or 
chestra in Essen, Halberstadt, Gottingen, 
(sraudeng and Giessen. 


Boston Orchestra Opens Its Season in 
Providence 





PROVIDENCE. Oct. 23. The first concert of 
the season by the Poston Symphony O: 
chestra was given in Infantry Hall Tues 
day evening, before an audience that nearly 
filled every seat in the auditorium. As Dr 
Muck stepped on the platform he was 
given a hearty ovation, and it was several 
minutes before the orchestra could begin 
the first bars of Beethoven’s Seventh Sym- 
phony. The soloist was Mme, Johanna 
Gadski, of the Metropolitan Opera Com 
pany, whose magnificent voice and power 
was heard to great advantage in the aria, 
“Ocean, Thou Mighty Monster,’ from 
Weber’s “Oberon,” with orchestral accom 
paniment. Her other number was a group 
of three of Wagner’s songs, “Im Treib- 
haus,” “Traume” and “Schmerzen,” which 
she rendered with a warmth and fervor that 
held the audience spellbound and brought 
forth incessant applause. G. F. H. 





Richard Strauss will resume his duties 
at the Berlin Royal Opera on November 1. 


_— —- 
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NEW GRADED PIANO COURSE 


First Volume in Gustav Becker’s Work 
Issued by Witmark Press 


The first volume of Gustav L. Becker’s 
“Superior Graded Course for the Piano”* 
has just been issued by the Witmark 
yress. The course is to comprise five vol- 
mes, the other four to follow in the near 
‘uture. 

In writing a course for any instrument 
it this late day when theories have been 
reaped on one another, “like Pelion on 
Ossa,” any author must have in mind first 
»f all a simplifying idea which if .he can 
project successfully amounts to the prac- 
tical acceptance of his course. Mr. Becker, 
who is known as pianist and teacher, has 
had a thirty years’ experience in imparting 
the “how” of piano-playing to aspirants 
for honors in the piano world. The result 
of his long experience and his careful in- 
vestigation is contained in this course. 

The volume is divided into sections, tak- 
ing up first the elements of music, giving 
original tables, showing how the division 
and composition of a whole note may be 
explained to the pupil, so that when such 
matters as a “thirty-second” or “sixty- 





*Superior GRADED COURSE FOR THE PIANO. By 
Gustav L. Becker. Volume I. Published by M 
Witmark & Sons, New York. Price $1.00. 


fourth” note come up they will be clear in 
the mind of the pupil and will not require 
elucidating. Notation is ingeniously treat- 
ted, a chart being given with certain notes 
in treble and bass established as starting 
points, so that the pupil may constantly re- 
fer to these and by means of them figure 
out the notes which are unfamiliar to him. 

Mr. Becker has some sane things to say 
about technic. They show a modern sense, 
a progressive view and are worthy of care- 
ful reading by all who are interested in 
the art. There are “Studies for Practising 
the Drop Touch,” “Using Notes of Dif- 
ferent Pitch,” “To Prepare for and De- 
veloping Legato Playing,” etc., etc. 

One of the most interesting things which 
Mr. Becker brings up is the way 1n which 
he handles the exercises for the five 
fingers. From time immemorial it has been 
customary to give, in teaching piano, the 
regulation five-finger C-D-E-F-C-F-E-D-C 
in all sorts of combinations. This Mr. 
Becker does not do, since he realizes (this 
should have been recognized by piano 
teachers decades ago) that the fingers are 
not equally able, that they do not work to- 
gether equally and that an adjustment on 
the part of the teacher in the matter of 
exercises will enable them to work out far 
better than if they are all required to play 
an exercise that makes equal demands on 
them all. There are also little studies in 
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interpretation, phrasing being treated here. 
The exercises for equalizing the touch are 
excellent and those for developing sight- 
reading also nicely written. Mr. Becker 
finally treats the preparation for playing 
double-notes, this, quite individual too, and 
then the preliminary material for acquiring 
the trill. 

The work is competently written, mu- 
sicianly in style and manner and should be 
a help to many teachers who still lag in the 
rut of that Teutonic conservatism which 
regards Kohler as Gospel and the method 
of Lebert and Stark as true Apostolic 
teaching for all time, A. W. K. 





Pianist Silber Pleases Milwaukeeans 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Oct. 25.—A discerning 
and cordial audience gathered at _ the 
Atheneum Tuesday evening to hear a re- 
cital by Sidney Silber, head of the piano- 
forte department of the University School 
of Music, Lincoln, Neb., who was formerly 
a Milwaukeean. The program included 
compositions by Chopin, MacDowell, Erich 
J. Wolff, Pugno, Moszkowski, Hugo Kaun 
and Alexander MacFayden. Personality, 
which characterizes him as an artist of dis- 
tinct individuality and gifted with rich 
imaginative powers, uncommon grasp and 
strength of understanding, as well as fine 
technical skill, were displayed by the young 
artist. M. N. S. 





New Translation of Wagner’s “Opera 
and Drama” 


A new translation of Richard Wagner’s 
theoretical essay, “Opera and Drama” has 
been made by Edwin Evans, Sr., and pub- 
— in two volumes by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 





Opera Singer Seeks Divorce 


Cuicaco, Oct. 24.—Ralph Errolle Smith, 
known in opera as Ralph Errolle, and 
now a member of the Chicago Grand Op- 
era Company, yesterday filed suit for di- 
vorce from Mrs. Marie Ellsworth Smith, 
formerly Marie Clarke, of Duluth, Minn. 
Desertion is charged. 





SYRACUSE CLUBS OPEN 





Salon and Morning Musicals’ Guests— 
Melba-Kubelik Recitals 


SyRACUSE, Oct. 23.—The musical season 
was inaugurated at the Arena, on October 
16, with a concert by Mme. Melba and Jan 
Kubelik, assisted by Edmund Burke, bari- 
tone, and Lapierre, pianist. There was 2 
large audience, and Mme. Melba was most 
generous with her encores. Her “Addio,” 
from “Bohéme,” was the gem of the even- 
ing. Mr.. Burke made a most favorable 
impression with his sonorous voice, and 
Mr. Kubelik also won most hearty ap- 
plause. 

At the first of the season’s recitals of 
the Morning Musicals, the club had the ad- 
mirable assistance of Lillian Littlehales, 
’cellist, and Gladys North, violinist, of the 
Olive Mead Quartet; Joseph Maerz, pianist, 
and Harold L. Butler, baritone. 

The Salon Musical Club began its second 
season at the home of Eloise Holden, the 
club being honored by the presence of 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, the composer, 
who played some of his own compositions, 
and also accompanied Laura Van Kuran, 
who sang two of his Japanese songs. Other 
participants were Eloise Holden, Laura- 
belle Porter, Mrs. Harvey and Mrs. Charles 
Crouse. a? me a 


Joint New York Recital for Melba and 
Kubelik 


Mme. Melba and Jan Kubelik, who have 
just appeared individually in New York, 
will give a joint recital in the Hippodrome 
Sunday evening, November 2. They will 
be assisted by Edmund Burke, an Irish 
baritone, who appeared with Mme. Melba 
at Covent Garden.and at her recent con- 
certs in England and on the Continent. 
Other assisting artists will be Gabriel La- 
pierre, pianist, and Marcel Moyse, flutist. 








Ernest Hutcheson, who is back in Berlin 
again, will give concerts in Germany, Eng- 
land and Switzerland this season. 
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Coloratura Soprano 


Extensive repertoire of florid and 
dramatic roles. 


















Great Success Past Season, leading 


prima donna roles, Kurfursten 


Oper, Berlin. 


Engaged for Chicago-Philadelphia 
Opera Company, Season 1913-14. 


“The opera showed much that was 
very good. First of all came the work 
of Ethel Hansa, who sang the role of 
Gilda excellently.’’—Deutsche Lages- 
zeitung, Berlin. 


“The role of Gilda was interpreted 
by Ethel Hansa, a singer gifted with 
a clear, carrying voice, which easily 
reaches the highest of high registers, 
and whose coloratura has been trained 
to technical perfection.’’—Berliner Lo- 
kal Anzeiger. 
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ONE OF CRICAGO'’S 


Edward C. Moore, of the ‘‘Journal”’ 
Had Thorough Musical 
Training 





Cuicaco, Oct. 27.—Few music critics in 
the United States may lay claim to a more 
thorough preparation for their profession 
than can Edward C. Moore, the eminent 
young writer of the Chicago Evening Jour- 
mal. 

Born in Fond du Lac, Wis., in 1877, he 
lived at various times in Wisconsin, Cali- 
fornia and Washington. He later returned 
ito Wisconsin and finally Illinois. He was 
graduated from Yale in the class of 1&99, 
and while at college did newspaper work on 
the New Haven Register. Coming to Chi- 
cago, he was graduated from the North- 
western University law class of 1902, and 
practiced for three or four years, mean- 
while indulging his taste for music, 

Mr. Moore knows that it is not possible 
to serve two masters at one and the same 
time, and it was natural that he should 
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Edward C. Moore, the Brilliant Young 
Music Critic of the Chicago “Evening 
Journal.” 

drift into music and newspaper work, 

While at Yale he had studied the theory 

of music and composition with Horatio 

Parker and piano with Samuel S. Sanford, 

who died a few years ago. This prepara- 

tion served him in good stead, for though 
having dabbled with the composition of 
light opera scores and popular songs, he 
soon eschewed this branch of the musical 
profession for the more serious and in- 
tellectual side, which has aided him in his 

position of music critic on the Journal, a 

post he has occupied with great distinction 

for the last four years. 
Since September, 1913, Mr. Moore has 
joined the faculty of the Chicago Musical 

College as teacher of piano, ear training 


and lecturer on musical appreciation. 


Nina Picini’s Recitals Inc.ude Egyptian 
Dances 3,coo Years Old 


Paris and London 
Picini will be heard again in New 
York this Winter in concert and song 
recitals. Nina Picini, who composes many 
of her own songs, both words and music, 
will later give a concert of her own com- 
positions in connection with some dances 
of the nations. She will revive a set of 
Egyptian dances, in which she took part 
some years ago, included in a ceremony 
called “La Messe D’Isis,” an authentic 
ceremony practised by Egyptian priests 
3,000 years ago on the banks of the Nile 
and obtained by an Egyptologist from 
papyri in Egypt. Miss Picini, who was 
“Ta Mime Sacrée,” sang the “Invocation 
to Isis’ and danced four dances as she 
unveiled the statue of the gods. 


Successes 1n 


After 
Nina 





Hammerstein Brings Baritone Who 
Maite Parma Success in Emergency 
In the case of Giuseppe Danise, baritone, 

New Yorkers will have an opportunity of 

hearing a young singer who proved at the 


Verdi festival in Parma that he is not only. 


a brilliant baritone, but an artist of re- 
sourcefulness in an emergency. Mr. Danise, 
who is to be one of Oscar Hammerstein’s 
company, was called upon to sing the role 
of Marchese di*Posa in “Don Carlos,” in 
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place of Titta Ruffo, who became ill. That 
Cleofonte Campanini was justified in his 
selection of Mr. Danise was shown when 
the young baritone so satisfied his critical 
Parma hearers as to dispel the disappoint- 
ment caused by the non-appearance of Titta 
Ruffo. 





“Century Opera Weekly” Changes Name 
to “The Opera” 


With the issue of October 23, the Century 
Opera Weekly, published at the Century 
Opera House changes its name to The 
Opera and becomes definitely “divorced” 
from the program of the opera perform- 
ances. The publishers define it as an “in- 
dependent magazine” a periodical “to main- 
tain and strengthen the stand already taken” 
in the popular opera movement. It is added 
that the paper “aims at independence, 
breadth and a fair point of view. There 
will be no taint of favoritism in its columns, 
nor will its attitude be hypercritical.” The 
issue of October 30 is a Metropolitan 
Opera number with an article by Mme. 
Gadski. On the last Thursday of each 
month there will be a special issue of forty- 
eight pages. 


Busoni to Tour America Under Hanson 
Management in 1914 


Lonpon, Oct, 25.—M. H. Hanson, the 
American concert manager, announced yes- 
terday that Ferruccio Busoni, the famous 
Italian pianist.would tour America under 
his management beginning in the Autumn 
of 1914, appearing in joint recitals with his 
close friend, Arrigo Serato, the Italian 
violinist. In addition to other artists whose 
engagements Mr. Hanson has previously an- 
nounced, including Willy Burmester. the 
German violinist; Mrs. Frank King Clark 
(Maude Oakley), the singer; Arthur Alex- 
ander the American singer and pianist, and 
Ottilie Metzger. Mme. Alice Verlet, the 
coloratura soprano of the Théatre de la 
Monnaie, at Brussels, and of the Opéra 
Comique, in Paris, will go to America for 
ten special performances during February, 
1Q1 4. 


Pavlowa Tour Opened in Connecticut 


MERIDEN, Conn., Oct. 21—Anna Pav- 
lowa, the Russian dancer, opened her 
\merican tour in this city to-night at Poli’s 
Theater. The playhouse was crowded and 
there was much interest in Novikoff, Zail- 
ich and Cecchetti, the men dancers, whose 
first American appearance it was. Pav- 
lowa’s company is larger than the one she 
had when she was in this country before, 
and new ballets and divertissements add 
to the effectiveness of her offering. There 
was a large orchestra under the direction 
of Theodore Stier. ‘ 





Clarence Eddy and Mrs. Thompson Open 
Club Series in Lima, O. 


Lima, O., Oct. 19.—Opening the series 
of the Women’s Music Club was a pro- 
gram at Trinity Methodist Episcopal 


Church by Clarence Eddy, the noted or- 
ganist, and Mrs. Orville W. Thompson, 
the Chicago soprano. Mr. Eddy displayed 
his accustomed artistry, and Mrs. Thomp- 
som was watmly received. The soprano 
was the guest of Mrs.-E. B. Mitchell, 
president of the club. 

“Aida” Opens New Orleans Opera 

New Orveans, La., Oct. 20.—“Aida” 
will inaugurate the French opera season 
on November 11, with the following cast: 


Rhadames, M. Affré; King, M. Despu- 
joles; Amonasro, M. Mezyi; Amnerts, 
Mile. Dalsia; Aida, Mlle. Brias. The next 


opera to be sung is “La Bohéme” of Puc- 
cini, on Thursday evening, November 13. 
On Saturday evening, November 15, “Wil- 
liam Tell,” Rossini, will be the offering. 
M. Del Herick, tenor, from his success in 
Toulouse, will make his initial appearance 
in America in this opera. 





Wiesike Sings with Siegfried 
Ochs and Georg Schumann 
Mme. Lillian Wiesike, who is scheduled 


to arrive in this country after the first of 
the year, is filling very important concert 


Mme. 


engagements in Berlin. Siegfried Ochs 
engaged her for the Philharmonic con- 
certs, October 19 and 20, and on October 
30 she is to sing a Bach cantata in Berlin 
under Georg Schumann’s direction. On 
October 31 she is to sing at a big Wag- 
ner concert in Marienwerder and Novem- 
ber 1 and 2 she is engaged for another 
big oratorio at Tilsit. Georg Schumann, 
who has coached her in his own works, 
also wanted to engage her to sing “Judas 
Maccabaeus,” but on account of conflict- 
ing dates she had to refuse this offer. 
Mme. Wiesike will start on her American 
concert tour January 8. 





Viola Ellis Starts Tour as Soloist of 
Milwaukee Mannerchor 

Viola Ellis, the young contralto, of Mil- 

waukee, who sang the role of Alan-a- 

Dale in the star revival of “Robin Hood,” 


has placed herself under the exclusive 
management of Annie Friedberg. Miss 
Ellis, whose vocal studies were  pur- 


sued with Mrs. Oscar Saenger, met with 
much success at Chautauqua during the 
past Summer. She has already a number 
of concert engagements for the coming 
season ‘and is going to start in Milwaukee 
with the Mannerchor Society, Novem- 
ber 4, going from there to Chicago and 
filling dates in Ohio and Pennsylvania. 
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“Disappointed Artist Pianists Best 
Accompanists,” Says Ward-Stephens 


With Fine Technical Resources and ‘‘Soul of an Artist,’? Solo 
Pianist Gives Better Support than So-called ‘‘ Professional 
Accompanist’’—‘‘ Penny Wise and Pound Foolish’’ Attitude 


By WARD-STEPHENS 








T has been said: “There are three kinds 

of people in the world—the one who 
does not think, the one who thinks he 
thinks and the one who thinks.” Perhaps 
one could truthfully say there are three 
kinds of accompanists—the one who does 
not accompany, the one who thinks he ac- 


companies and the one who accompanies. 
I feel that there are three kinds of people 
who take up accompanying as a profession: 
the one who always plays the family mel- 
odies, the one who has acquired a fairly 
good technical equipment for the piano, 
coupled with a slight knowledge of musical 
literature, and the disappointed artist- 
pianist. 

The first is useless, the second fills a def- 
inite place and is the one those needing ac- 
companists are most familiar with, and the 
third is the real accompanist because he has 
the entire equipment, magnificent technic, 
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interpretative ability, fine musicianship and 
the soul of an artist. It is the usual cry 
of the professional accompanist, who comes 
under the second class mentioned above, 
that accompanying is a difficult art and that 
few pianists accompany well. From his 
view point it must be a very difficult art, 
for never having been a fine artist pianist 
himself he cannot understand the ease with 
which a real artist at the piano, when ac- 
companying, falls in sympathetically with 
the artist singer or violinist and because of 
his prodigious technic and broad musical 
grasp never experiences the slightest diffi- 
culty. 
Ideal Support 

Is there a singer or violinist or ’cellist 
who would not«prefer to have as accom- 
panists such pianists as Paderewski, Hof- 
mann, Emil Sauer, -d’Albert, Ganz, Bauer 
and a host of other noted artists rather 
than such people as are known as profes- 
sional accompanists? Now there are a 
great many really big performers upon the 
piano who have “just missed it,” so to 
speak, who have been unfortunate and who 
are driven to teaching and finally to accom- 
panying. These people, and orchestral con- 
ductors who have made a thorough study 
of the piano, are the ideal accompanists ; 
they have the inspiration, the conception, 
the broad musicianship, the temperament, 
the musical vision and the pianist’s technic, 
which, let me add, accompanists in the gen- 
eral sense of that word never have. 

The latter merely acquire a facile technic, 
play notes with expression, read fluently, 
never drag, can be depended upon to do 
nothing that would disconcert the soloist 
and display a fair amount of temperament 
and “snap,” but they are lacking what the 
artist pianist has when “big” work is de- 
manded. While Europe has a host of fine 
artist accompanists, any one of which could 
play the Schumann or a Rubinstein piano- 
forte concerto, America, I believe, lacks 
this brand of accompanist. 

The professional accompanist who says 
that fine solo pianists are usually poor ac- 
companists can easily be put in the same 
category with the organist who never 
studied the piano and says the organ is in- 
finitely more difficult to play than the piano. 
Again, this same brand of accompanist 


would find it necessary to study the use of 
the pedal, a thing which every artist pianist 
rarely thinks about—he instinctively knows 
when and how to use it. It is the people 
who never do anything big who are always 
trying to cause one to feel their bigness. 


Case of Mr. Bos 


There is one man, I believe, of those 
who have appeared in this country, who 
stands out pre-eminently as an accompanist 
—Conraed V. Bos, and both Mme. Culp 
and Dr. Wiillner freely appreciate his ar- 
tistic worth. It would be no conceit on the 
part of Mr. Bos if he realized, when he 
accompanies these artists, that he is the 
finest musician of them all and such a 
mental attitude acts as a big prop to the 
singer. Mr. Bos possesses the pianist’s 
technic, splendid musicianship and the po- 
etic soul, and if you were to call upon him 
for a piano recital devoted to the works of 
Bach, Beethoven, Schumann, Chopin and 
several others of the masters, I have no 
doubt but that he would prove most in- 
teresting and instructive. 

Why do not our real American pianists, 
those whose incomes are not very large, 
take up this work? Perhaps it is largely 
due to their optimism, their belief that they 
will some ‘day get world-wide recognition 
for their work as pianists and their fear of 
losing their individuality as soloists. 

Again until recently an accompanist in 
this country was paid very little for his 
time and services and the American singer’s 
attitude toward his American accompanist 
is not always flattering. In fact, a fine 
pianist might accompany him and still the 
singer would probably vastly underestimate 
the musicianship of the pianist, whereas 
the lack of musicianship on the part of the 
singer is proverbial, 

Value as Coach 


I feel that singers in our country are 
very shorstighted when they do not seek 
out a fine artist pianist and try to induce 
him to act as their accompanist, for such 
an accompanist would not only play as 
only such a one can play, but would be in- 
valuable as a coach. , 

Too much stress has been laid upon abil- 
ity to transpose; good singers rarely re- 
quire or ask it. “A penny wise and a 
pound foolish” can too often be applied to 
soloists needing accompanists, for when 
they are paid $209 for their services they 
frequently offer an accompanist but ten 
dollars, and twenty-five dollars seems to be 
the limit, even though the soloist receives 
$1,000. 


American Tenor Praised in Italy 


Vrareccio, ITALy, Oct. 21.—In the salon 
of the Hotel Mediterranean, Martin Rich- 
ardson, a young American tenor, gave a 
concert on September to which augurs his 
success in the operatic world. He is a pu- 
pil of Vincenzo Lombardi and is gifted 
with a fresh, beautiful voice, wide range 
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and marked intelligence Accompanied by 
Ugo Cagnacci he sang a difficult program 
of varied nature, and after every number 
was greeted with great applause. He sang 
the romanza from “Elisir d’Amore,’ two 
songs of D’Hardelot, the aria, ‘“Parmi 
veder le lagrime,” from “Trovatore,’ two 
songs by Marshall and Logan; “Ah! dis- 
par, vision” from Massenet’s ‘“Manon,” and 
other numbers. 





New Lehar Operetta Pleases Vienna 


VIENNA, Oct. 11.—Franz Lehar’s latest 
operetta, “The Ideal Wife,” had a gener- 
ally successful premiére at the Theater an 
der Wien. The music is in characteristic 
Lehar style and some of the waltzes are 
regarded as among the best he has written. 
The operetta tells a Spanish story and the 
libretto is by Griinwald and Brammer. 
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ETHEL NEWCOMB SHOWS 
INTERPRETATIVE SKILL 


American Pupil of Leschetizky Plays 
Worthily and Revives Some Seldom 
Heard Works 


Before a fair-sized audience Ethel New- 
comb, an American pianist, who has made 
her studies with Leschetizky played the fol- 
lowing program at AZolian Hall, New York, 
on Wednesday aftenoon of last week: 

Peethoven, Sonata Pastorale, Op. 28; Brahms, 
Variations and Fugue cn a Theme by Handel; 
Chopin, Nocturne in B Major, Three Etudes, Ma- 
zurka in D Major, Ballade in F Minor. 

Only a serious-minded aspirant for pian- 
istic honors undertakes a program of such 
a nature, and this Miss Newcomb proved 
to be. She is a pianist who is serious and 
whose musical understanding fits her to a 
considerable degree for the performance 
of such a work as the Brahms-Handel 
Variations. These the pianist played with 
a technical equipment that was out of the 
ordinary, with a command of the musical 
content and a surprising amount of power. 
For these variations require perhaps a 
greater physical endurance than any work 
in the literature. Miss Newcomb knows 
the value of touch and stroke, and conse- 
quently came through the work with flying 


colors. More pianists should play this 
stupendous work which, though not as 
popular as the Brahms-Paganini Varia- 


tions, contains much more. solid musical 
stuff. 
In the Beethoven (here, too, the pianist 
must be commended for playing the much- 
neglected “Pastorale” which we hear but 
once every ten years or so) Miss New- 
comb’s performance was perhaps less sat- 
isfactory, only the middle movements be- 
ing done in noteworthy manner. Espe- 
cially successful was she in the Andante, 
with its staccato bass, which she played 
with quite the right spirit. Her Chopin 
numbers were nicely managed, though one 
would rightly have preferred a greater re- 
pose in the middle section of the E Minor 
tude and less unrest in the opening meas- 
ures of the Nocturne. On the whole the 
level of interpretative ability attained was 
worthy and in the main highly creditable. 


A. W. K. 





Spross-Schmidt Recital at Vassar 

Charles Gilbert Spross, pianist, and David 
H. Schmidt, violinist, gave a joint recital 
at Vassar College on the afternoon of Oc- 
tober 15. The program contained the first 
movement of the Bruch D Minor Concerto, 
the Schubert-Wilhelmj “Ave Maria,” the 
Kreisler “Caprice Viennoise,” the Svendsen 
Romance and the Richard Strauss Sonata, 
for piano and violin. The program was 
received with enthusiasm, especially the 
Strauss Sonata. The recital was repeated 
in the evening at a private musicale in 
Poughkeepsie. 
Opening of People’s Symphony Season 

Opening the season of the People’s Sym- 
phony Concerts at Carnegie Hall, New 
York, on November 9, Conductor Franz X. 
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AUGUSTA COTTLOW CHAMPIONS MACDOWELL ABROAD 

















Augusta Cottlow, American Pianist, as “First Mate,” and 
Gerst, as “Skipper” of Old Fishing Boat on Baltic Sea 


UGUSTA COTTLOW, the American 
pianist, with her husband, Edgar A. 
Gerst, and their respective mothers, have 
returned to Berlin after a most delightful 
Summer at Alt Gaarz, on the Baltic Sea. 
Both Miss Cottlow and her husband are 
ardent devotees of sailing and swimming, 
and became quite expert in managing the 
old fishing boat placed at their disposal. 
They enjoyed “roughing it” in the primitive 
little fishing village, miles away from a 
railroad—an ideal spot for a busy pianist’s 
vacation. 








Her Husband, Edgar A. 


Miss Cottlow has a strenuous season be- 
fore her, an extensive tour of Germany, 
Holland and Austria. Among the cities 
where the gifted pianist will play are Ber- 
lin, Hamburg, Leipzig, Dresden, Niirnberg, 
Dusseldorf, Munich, Frankfort-on-Main, 
Vienna, Prague, Amsterdam, etc. She will 
also give much of her time to teaching. 
Loyal to her gifted countryman, Edward 
MacDowell, she will include a MacDowell 
sonata on every recital program. Miss 
Cottlow has found genuine appreciation of 
his music in Europe, as well as in America. 





Arens will offer a program containing 
Dvorak’s “New World” Symphony, Chad- 
wick’s ‘“Melpomene” Overture, Dunn’s ‘“An- 
nabel Lee,” a novelty; Liszt’s Polonaise, 
No. 2, in E Major, and Golterman’s Con 
certo in A Minor, in which the solo ’cello 
part will be played by Sara Gurowitsch. 
rank Ormsby, the tenor, will be the other 
soloist, making his first appearance with this 
society. The chamber concert series, under 
auspices of the People’s Symphony, will be 
gin the following evening, November 10, 
with the Margulies Trio. The educational 
feature will be a continuation of last sea 
son’s study of modern orchestral instru- 
ments. 





Fifty-Mile Excursion Hears Schumann- 
Heink in Pueblo, Col. 


PuEBLo, Cor., Oct. 19.—The magnetic 
power of Mme. Schumann-Heink drew a 
large audience to the opening of Robert 


Slack’s concert series, despite the big local 
strike and the partial paralysis of the city’s 
manufacturing industries. Deep recogni- 
tion was given to the contralto’s art, and 
she was assisted ably by Mrs. Katherine 
Hoffmann, accompanist, and Nina Fletcher, 
the California violinist. A big excursion 
came by special train for the concert from 
Colorado towns fifty miles distant. 
a a ee Fs 
Eloping Bride of Violinist Kidnapped by 
Her Parents in Pueblo, Col. 


Pues_o, Cor., Oct. 7. Jacques Gottlieb, 
violinist and teacher, eloped recently with 
Helen Stoddard, a music student of Pu- 
eblo. The young couple went to Colorado 
Springs on October 14 and were married. 
A telegram announcing the fact to Dr. and 
Mrs. Stoddard was answered bv a request 
for the bride and groom to come back to 


Pueblo instead of going to New York City 
on their honeymoon. The parents  kid- 
napped the bride on her arrival here, tak- 
ing a train out of the Union station and 
leaving the bridegroom uninformed as to 
her whereabouts. Mr. Gottlieb had planned 
a series of recitals at a large conservatory 
of music in Pueblo and had been appointed 
recently as head of the violin department. 
Several changes are to be made in these 
plans in consequence of the marriage, as 
Mr. Gottlieb has instituted legal proceed- 
ings to recover his nineteen-year-old bride. 


L. J. K. F. 
Male Voice Teachers of Boston Meet 
__ Boston, Oct. 25. -The Boston Vocal 
Teachers \ssociation, which was formed 
last May, held its first meeting of this 
season on October 18 at the Boston Art 
Club. [his association, numbering about 
thirty of Boston’s male voice teachers, will 


meet and dine four times a season from 
November to May, and on these occasions 
subjects of mutual benefit will be discussed. 
Che officers are: President, Stephen S. 
Townsend ; secretary-treasurer, Clarence E. 
Hay, and an executive committee of three, 


Krank E. Morse, F. W. Wodell and Lev- 
erett D. Merrill. All the male singing 
teachers of Boston have been invited to 
join this organization. W. H. L. 


Romeo and Karola Frick Arrive 
Boston, Oct. 18—Romeo Frick, the 
\merican baritone, and Mme. Karola Frick, 


German soprano, have arrived in Boston 
rom Berlin and are making their res- 
idence at No. 87 Gainsboro street. These 


artists have met with great success abroad 
and are under the management of Annie 
Friedberg, No. 1425 Broadway, New York, 
for joint recitals, oratorio and _ concert 


work W. H. L. 
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NATIONAL MUSIC HOME 
URGED FOR WASHINGTON 


Fine Arts Building Suggested by Ona B. 
Talbot as Center for Musical 
Life of Country 


INDIANAPOLIS, INp., Oct. 20.—A _ project 
for a fine arts building for the national 
capital is being urged by Ona B. Talbot, 
the musical manager, after a recent trip to 
Washington. This is to be a home sup- 
ported by the nation, where the best music 
is to be provided. for Americans. Mrs. 
Talbot declares that the project has already 
received support. 

Mrs. Talbot had felt the lack of a build- 
ing in Washington where famous orches- 
tras and opera companies might perform 
under adequate conditions. 

“I felt that it was a shame,” declares 
Mrs. Talbot, “that Washington should not 
have a building fostered by the whole 
people in which would be centered the na- 
tion’s highest interest in art instead of our 
continually looking abroad for our ideals. 
There are many sites in Washington where 
a building could be erected which would be 
a monument to our civilization. There are 
found buildings connected with every phase 
of our national life. Why not a I‘ine Arts 
building, under the promotion of our Pres- 
ident and supported by the nation? The 
subject was very sympathetically received 
when I presented it, and I am sure that the 
seed sown has taken root.” 








Franz Kohler and Lena Mason Delight 
Hearers in Erie, Pa. 

Eriz, Pa., Oct. 18.—Franz Kohler, the 
violinist, who recently joined Erie’s musical 
circles, and Lena Mason, of the Century 
Opera Company, scored an artistic success 
in a program given at the Lawrence Hotel 
on October 16. The artists were received 
with intense enthusiasm. Compositions by 
the following composers were skillfully in- 
terpreted: Schuett, Smetena, Tschaikowsky, 
Cui, Kreisler, Debussy, Zimbalist, Popper, 
Halir, Lalo, Verdi, Janett, Needham, Har- 
riet Ware and Charles Gilbert Spross. In 
valuable aid was given in the sympathetic 
accompaniments of Otto Ebisch. [. M. 


Gertrude Bryan, Once “Little Boy Blue,” 
Weds Prominent Broker 


Gertrude Bryan, who sang “Little Boy 
Blue” in Henry W. Savage’s production 
of that light opera, was married last week 
in Red Bank, N. J., to Charles Fair, mem- 
ber of the New York Stock Exchange and 
cousin of Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt, Jr. 
the bride gave un the light opera stage 
at the time of her engagement to Mr. 
lair. 
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NEW CONDUCTOR FOR BERLIN OPERA? 





Kapellmeister Lange a Possible Future Associate of Strauss and Leo 
Blech—Frieda Hempel Sings Her Farewell—George Fergusson’s 
Recital—A Unique Performance on the Cembalo 


European Bureau of Musical America, 
Neue Winterfeldtstrasse 30, 

Berlin, W. 30, Oct. 9, 1913. 
fe Berlin Royal Opera is apparently 
looking for a new conductor. It is 
not to be understood that either General- 
musikdirector Strauss or Leo Blech, with 
the same title, has been given notice of his 
discharge. The idea arises from the fact 
that Kapellmeister Lange, from Hagen (to 
be found on the larger maps), has been 
asked to conduct as a “guest” at the Royal 
Opera on October 20. Now, a conductor is 


not like a prima donna or popular tenor 
who may be engaged to sing at a guest 
performance with a view toward increasing 
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the box office receipts. When a Kapell- 
meister is announced as a guest he conducts 
with a definite object in view, and that is a 
permanent engagement. 

Frieda Hempel, the coloratura prima 
donna, has departed for America. But be- 
fore she left she said goodbye to innu- 
merable Berlin and German admirers in a 
concert on Monday night. The large Phil- 
harmonie was crowded—something I al- 
ways regret, for then the atmosphere is suf- 
focating—and the waves of enthusiasm ran 
high. Miss Hempel’s variegated program 
seemed to meet with the approval of the 
audience in all its features.- However, the 
writer was less inclined to give the artist 
approbation for her interpretation of songs 
of Wolf, Schubert and Strauss than for her 
dazzling rendering of the “Ernani” aria 
and the aria from “Lucia,” which selections 
she sang with the accompaniment of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Her singing of 
the “Lucia” aria was a dazzling display of 
vocal virtuosity. 

Next door in Beethoven Hall George 
Fergusson, the distinguished Scotch-Amer- 
ican baritone, was giving his first song re- 
cital of the season. The sympathetic qual- 
ity of Fergusson’s noble voice and his ar- 
tistic style of interpretation have been fre- 
quently commented upon. It seemed to us 
as though at first his voice sounded some- 
what tired or itmay have been that the 
artist was simply holding himself in re- 
serve. As the evening progressed, how- 
ever, his performance of a program, con- 
taining, as usual, a number of new and 
unknown compositions, in manuscript, dis- 
played all the art and the vocal attributes 
for which he is noted. The singer’s darkly 
timbred voice seems to have increased 
markedly in resonance in the course of 
years, so that its exquisite baritonal qual- 
ity is retained down to the softest diminu- 
endo. Fergusson’s audiences are never 
lacking in appreciation of the singer’s 
work, and the applause on this occasion 
was as ever spontaneous and sincere. 

With the new compositions by Prof. 
Robert Kahn, who, incidentally, also ac- 
companied the artist at the piano, we were 
not so much impressed as we have been by 
other products of his pen. “Die Rache” 
and “Weil mein Schatz vorbeigerauscht” 
revealed distinction, but the others of his 
new works seemed to suffer from a certain 
monotony of character and development. 
Nor did he appear to be very successful in 
the ballad style called for in “Graf Eber- 
hards Weissdorn.” 


Recital by Cembalist 


Wanda Landowska, the cembalist, need 
fear no competition in her unique spe- 
cialty. In the first place very few devote 
themselves to this almost obsolete but still 
interesting instrument, and, secondly, the 
artist has advanced to such a stage as to 
defy rivalry. However, to show her ver- 
satility and lend additional interest, Mme. 
Landowska invariably plays the piano also 
at her recitals. Her latest program was 
introduced with Bach’s Toccata in D, fol- 
lowed by the A Minor Sonata of Mozart, 
in which she effectively demonstrated the 
greater adaptability of the cembalo to this 
style of music. Then, in clear-cut and 
graceful manner, she played the Mozart 
sonata on the piano. The English Suite 
in E Minor of Bach, played on the cem- 
balo, was like a message from bygone 
ages, although by no means lacking in 
fascination for modern ears, once they had 
become accustomed to the thinness of 
tone. 

Two singers, pupils of the same teacher, 
heard on Wednesday evening, were Elsa 
Meta Ling in Choralion Hall and Clodia 
von Toussaint in Klindworth-Scharwenka 
Hall. Of the two, Elsa Ling is the more 
gifted vocally, although her sister artist 
has progressed to a more advanced stage 
in the art of singing. Miss Ling possesses 
a mezzo-soprano of no mean range or 
quality, and her interpretation of Brahms 
songs indicates that she has made progress 
in the art of singing. But for the present 
her tone, while well placed, is not as well 
controlled as no doubt it will be with fur- 
ther careful study, 
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Clodia von Toussaint sang a long and 
varied program that would tax the en- 
durance of many an artist. Indeed, I fear 
she overrated her purely physical ability. 
A group of French songs, especially the 
more ancient compositions from the 
eighteenth century, was sung exquisitely. 
Her not very large soprano is admirably 
adapted to this style of singing. Composi- 
tions by Debussy and Gabriel Fauré were 
also on the program and a large audience 
applauded warmly. O. P. Jacon. 


A Veritable ‘‘Prodigy’”’ 


HE first concert of the young violin 
“prodigy,” Jascha Heifetz, attracteda 
large throng of admirers to the Konig- 
liche Hochschule September 30.° That the 
youthful violinist possesses a distinctive 
personality, aside from his mere virtuosity, 
can only afford increased wonderment. 
The seldom played Glazounow A Minor 
Concerto was taken with the breadth and 
finish of an adult artist, and the boy's 
never-failing purity of tone and virtuosity 
in the octaves, skips and double stops of 
the Paganini D Major Concerto would 
have caused many a virtuoso of greater 
years to have removed his hat in all due 
deference. Whether in the classic dignity 
of a Beethoven Romance or Mozart min- 
uet or in the romantic dash of the Wie- 
niawski A Major Polonaise, Heifetz 
showed himself to be a master interpreter. 
The handsome boy was overwhelmed with 
applause after each number and was 
obliged to add two encores and to have 
the lights turned out before the audience 
would go away. 
Whitney Mockridge sang a very in- 
teresting program at his recital in Klind- 
worth-Scharwenka Saal October 6. Mr. 
Mockridge’s style marks him as a singer 
of intelligence and taste, though he was 
evidently suffering from a stronz indis- 
position. His program included Max Re- 
ger’s “Im April” and “Waldeinsamkeit,” 


Felix Weingartner’s “Liebesfeir,” Xaver 
Scharwenka’s “Sonnenlicht ! Sonnen- 

° ’ “ce > , 
schein!” and In deinem Herzen,” 


“Where E’er You Walk,” Ralph 
W. Mockridge’s “A Question” (for the 
first time), Lambert’s “A Lament,” Bat- 
tison Haynes’s “Now Is My, Cloris,” 
Nevin’s ‘ Dits-moi,” d’Hardelot’s “A vous” 
and Chaminade’s “Sombrero.” 

Bliithner Saal was packed to the doors 
on the o casion of Fritz Kreisler’s last re- 
cital before leaving for his American tour. 
The arti:t himself was in the very best 


Handel’s 


form and scidom has such enthusiasm 
been wittcssed among the staid Berliners. 
The horse iiierally shook under the temp- 
est of a ~ ause. One of the most notable 
perfe-ma ces of the evening, aside from 
the .Wiei iawski Concerto and Paganini 
Caprices, was the Tartini Fugue in A Ma- 


jor, wherein Mr. Kreisler showed himself 
to be a pastmaster of modern fugue inter- 
pretation. Whatever may be said of the 
col'ness of the Berlin public in general, 
its admiration knows no bounds when an 
artist has once won its affections, and 
Kreisler is one of the few violinists who 
have established themselves firmly in the 
hearts of the local musical public. 


American Colony Represented 


Mr. and Mrs. B. Goldsmith’s first Sun- 
day “musicale” brought together a number 
of well-known musicians of  Berlin’s 
American musical colony. Among the 
guests were Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Ficken- 
scher, Anna Hoelterhoff and the Patton 
sisters, ‘cellist and violinist, who are 
booked for a limited number of appear- 
ances in the Eastern States next Spring. 
We also made the acquaintance of the 
youthful “Fiedler Trio,” whose playing 
was to be the feature of the evening. They 
are evidently from a very musical family, 
for their ensemble work was commend: ibly 
well-poised and well thought out. The 
favorable impression was aided by the 
choice of a very interesting program, 
which included the Beethoven B Flat Ma- 
jor Trio, P. Lacombe’s Andante, from his 


Second Trio, the rather meaningless 
“Walzer Momente” of Ed. Schuett, ar- 
ranged for trio by Lanner, a very attract- 
ive Romance by Glinka, and Brahms’s 


Sixth Hungarian Dance. 


The amateur operatic performances 
given at the “Neue Opernschule’”’ of Max- 
imilian Moris and Mary Hahn have 


opened a new avenue for operatic students 
in Berlin. Though the performances in 





the school itself are necessarily modest in 
respect to scentry and costumes, participa- 
tion has proved invaluable to students de- 
siring practical stage experience. The 
initial performance (“La Traviata”) of- 
fered nothing of special interest save for 
the idea itself. The title rdle was sung 
by Olga Fleck, whose voice is of excellent 
timbre, though her breath is not yet under 
perfect control. Leo Einhorn’s Gaston 
was well acted, and he possesses a res- 
onant baritone which gives promise of 
greater things. The little hall was 
crowded to the utmost and the adjoining 
studio was also uséd for the disposal of 
the guests. H. E. 





Musical Plans of Artists Under Ander- 
son Management 


Walter Anderson, the New York musi- 
cal manager, announces a series of engage- 
ments for Albin Antosch, ’cellist, who has 
just returned from a successful Western 
tour; Rebecca Davidson, who will give a 
New York recital in AZolian Hall, on Janu- 
ary 12, and with the Allentown Euterpean 
Oratorio Society, on December 2, and 
Grace Kerns, for the Richmond, Va. fes- 
tival, on May 11. Dr. Jules Jordan, con- 
ductor of the Providence Arion Society, 


has engaged Grave Kerns, soprano; Mil- 
dred Potter, contralto, and William H. 
Pagdin, tenor, for the Verdi “Requiem,” 


December 17. 
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Caruso Plays “Hide and Seek” at 
His Four Villas to Avoid Visitors 








HILE Enrico Caruso is resting in 
Italy, he sometimes gets very busy, 
for the main object of his vacation is to 
dodge people who want to see him, and to 
do that he has to work, as the New York 
Sun points out. Caruso has four villas in 
Tuscany, at a short distance from Flor- 
ence, but situated in opposite directions. 
When he is in Italy he is probably staying 
in one of the four, but it is practically im- 
possible for the casual visitor to discover 
which villa it is. 


As a rule whoever wants to see Caruso 
goes to Florence and inquires for the 
tenor. The invariable reply is that Caruso 
is staying in one of his villas. Villa Bel- 
losguardo at Lastra, near Signa; Villa Bel- 
vedere at Cercina, with its sixteen farms 
and sixteen pianos; another villa at Sesto 
Florentino and a fourth near Siena. One 
has to hunt for Caruso at these four villas, 
and the tenor’s servants at each place are 
trained to say that their master is not 
there. 


Vanishes by Motor 


If one visits three of the villas and be- 
comes certain that Caruso is staying at the 
fourth then the tenor gets busy. He merely 
motors to one of the three other villas so 
as not to be found at the fourth when he 
is sought there. 

There is a chance of finding him, how- 
ever. If you happen to know him and you 
are going the rounds of the villas looking 
for him you may just happen to see him 
at the gate. If the tenor recognizes you 
and does not want to see you he disappears 
like a flash and sends a servant to inform 
you that he is not there. 

Occasionally, if he thinks you do not 
know him he asks you what you want and 
tells you himself that the tenor Caruso is 
not there. Some time ago he tried this 
dodge with a man who had seen his pic- 
ture and who naturally did not go away 
when told by the tenor himself that he was 
absent. 

“Why, you must be Caruso himself?” 
said the man, and Caruso had to admit 
the fact. 

He is getting more careful now and but 
few people succeed in seeing him. This 
year he spent most of his vacation at Villa 
Bellosguardo, which is twelve miles from 
Florence, perched on a hill and all but in- 


accessible for automobiles. He is building 
a new wing to this house. This villa is 
practically Caruso’s home. He has his 
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collections of paintings and works of art 
here. 

His eldest son, Fofo, a lad of sixteen, 
the image of the tenor, and like him, in- 














Enrico Caruso and His Son, Fofo 


clined to stoutness, is with him. His other 
son is in London studying. Caruso says 
that his second son may be a tenor, but his 
first one is classically inclined. 


Superintends Building 


Father and son, both in their shirt 
sleeves, superintend the building of the 
new wing at the Villa Bellosguardo and 
occasionally Caruso himself sets an exam- 
ple to the workmen. 

Caruso often goes out shooting birds. 
Then he takes cures. He follows several 
cures, he says—the waters of Montecatini, 
inhalations of Salsomaggiore water and 
the fresh air and fruit cures. 

When Caruso is tired of doing nothing 
he sings. His accompanist, Maestro Scog- 
namiglio, is always with him, and for two 
or three hours daily he goes over the score 
of “Julien.” When he is not loafing, shoot- 
ing or singing he plays with Scognamig- 
lio’s little boy or takes him out for a walk 
or a drive in his big white automobile. 

Caruso complains that despite his pre- 
cautions to spend a quiet vacation and his 
plans to dodge people who want to see 
him, he is deluged with letters, begging let- 
ters, either for money or autographs. He 
says that all the widows appeal to him for 
money to educate their orphans, all the 
committees want him to show his patrio- 
otism by subscribing money, and every 
spinster wants him to marry her. 
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CENTURY OPERA CONCERT 


Mme. Rider-Possart, Pianist, Makes 
First Appearance of Season 


For the first time last Sunday evening 
the Century Opera concert was not devoted 
exclusively to vocal and purely orchestral 
numbers. The important feature of the 
evening was the appearance of Cornelia 
Rider-Possart, the pianist, whose initial 
New York hearing this season it was and 
who played Mozart’s E Flat Concerto. 
Music of so intimate a character is not 
heard to advantage in an auditorium of 
such a size, but Mme. Possart succeeded, 
nevertheless, in giving an excellent per- 
tormance. Her playing had the requisite 
delicacy and finesse, rhythmic crispness and 
clarity in passage work. Technically and 
tonally, moreover, it was eminently satis- 
fying and the cadenzas of the first and 
last movements were brilliantly delivered. 
Mme. Rider-Possart’s performance was 
all the more noteworthy considering the 
quality of the orchestral accompaniment, 
for which, however, Mr. Pasternack, who 
conducted, was not altogether blameworthy. 

The \ocal_ soloists included Messrs. 
Chalmers, Kaufman, Wheatly and Bardsley 
and Mmes. Phoebe Crosby and Mary Jor- 
dan. The best singing of the evening was 
that contributed by Mr. Chalmers. The 
orchestral numbers included the “Arlé- 
sienne Suite and the Intermezzi from the 
“Jewels.” nH. FP 


NEW NAME FOR NASHUA CHORUS 


Now Called MacDowell Choir in Honor 
of American Composer 


_Nasuua, N. H., Oct. 24.—The Oratorio 
Society of .Nashua, N. H., adopted the 
name of MacDowell Choir at its first 
meeting of the season Monday evening by 
a unanimous vote. The committee recom- 
mended the change with the idea that the 
name would be more distinctly American 
and would give recognition to America’s 
great musical genius. The society was or- 
ganized with 100 members in 1900, and 
this limit has been adhered to, with the 
result that there is a long waiting list 
from which the membership is kept filled 
with perfectly balanced parts. 

For this season there will be the usual 
mid-season concert in January and the 
thirteenth annual May festival of three 
concerts May 14 and 15. The officers of 
the MacDowell Choir are: Egbert O. 
Wood, president; J. Archibald Dunlap, 
secretary; Edwin S. Gage, treasurer; 
Clarence A. Woodbury, librarian; execu- 
tive committee, Mrs. Anna Melendy San- 
derson, Mrs. Annie M. Emmott, Mrs. 
Florette T. Desparois, Miriam G. Dowd, 
Ruth E. Ashley, Wilfred H. Lapham and 


Eusebius G. Hood, conductor. 


Comes Seeking Opera Laurels and an 
American Husband 

Paris, Oct. 25.—Lucienne Glaesever, a 

wealthy singer who expects to sail in No 

vember to sing in opera in America, says 

that she also purposes to seek an American 


hushand. “An American man is my ideal,” 
says Mile. Lucienne. “A Russian? A Tar 
tar. An Italian? Mere macaroni! \ 
Frenchman ? A Don Juan. An English 


man? <A golf player. But an American, a 
gallant gentleman.” Mlle. Glaesener’s de 
cision to marry an American is the result, 
she declares, of her unhappy experience 
with a wealthy Russian aristocrat whom she 
divorced, 
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Adele Rosenthal, Pianist, as a Zealous 
Horticulturist 


SAN FRANCISCO, Oct. 24.—Adele Rosen- 
thal, the pianist, is prepared to take up an 
active season after a Summer = spent 
in diligent practice supplemented by life in 
California’s balmy out-of-doors. Miss 
Rosenthal’s chief recreation is found in 
the garden, tending flowers of all kinds. 
She is seen in the above picture trailing 
some rare sweetpeas that she has carefully 
raised this Summer. Miss Rosenthal now 
leaves this garden paradise to return to her 
home and work in the East. 


NEW CLUB IN PORTLAND, ORE. 





Coterie Musicale Starts Concerts for 
Pupils of City’s Schools 


PoRTLAND, Ore., Oct. 18—A new musical 
club has been organized here with many of 
our best musicians interested in its success. 
Its name is the Coterie Musicale, and its 
object is to assist in the musical develop- 
ment of this city. One of its plans already 
outlined is a series of concerts to be given 
at the High School buildings for the pur- 
pose of educating the pupils in an appre- 
ciation of the better class of music. 

The first concert will be given early in 
November under the direction of Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Dierke, and will be followed 
later in the month with one by Carl V. 
Lachmund. 

John Claire Monteith has organized a 
students’ concert club for the purpose of 
studying in advance the programs to be 
presented by the artists who are to visit 


this city. g. < 
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COAXING THE PUBLIC TO CONCERTS 


New York as a concert field is to-day regarded dis- 
mally by a hundred or more artists of established 
repute, who bewail the fact that the metropolis is 
already surfeited with entertainment and that their best 
efforts seem to pass unrecognized and unheard by the 
public at large. Impressed by the fondly quoted state- 
ment that there are only a very few artists alive to-day 
who reap substantial profits by appearing in concert 
unassisted in New York, the prospective recitalist de- 
votes himself to a calculation of possible losses. How 
much will the exploitation cost, is the theme of his 
speculation. 

The question arises as to whether the artist is justi- 
fied in confining himself to this view of the situation, 
being content merely to perform in New York for the 
sake of the advertisement afforded. To such an extent 
does this spirit of resignation prevail that both artist 
and manager in many instances have undertaken the 
task of preparing and presenting fine programs with 
only a half-hearted attempt to interest the general 
public so as to attract an adequate patronage. A great 
majority of the tickets are distributed gratis, and 
through this means a fair-sized audience may be as- 
sembled to applaud the artist. 

That this system is sadly inimical to the cause of 
musical art, and that it may eventually make concert- 
giving a perilous pastime, is an honest conclusion, In- 
stead of proving a valuable advertisement, a recital 
New York will become a ludicrous display of vanity. 
If the public must be coaxed to attend fine concerts, if 
the soloist must pay for the privilege of entertaining 
after devoting youth and fortune to the cause of art, the 
result will be a musical enlightenment of the public by 
duress. The only legitimate attitude for the artist is 
that he exact from the public full payment for value 
received, and that he remain content to offer his 
eervices only where there appears a genuine demand 
for them. 





MUSIC CRITIC AND STRUGGLING COMPOSER 

W. J. Henderson, the distinguished music critic of 
the New York Sun, told a story in his weekly article 
in that journal last Sunday about a young American 


composer, who, failing to have some of our New York 
conductors examine the score of one of his orchestral 
works, sent the Sun’s critic the orchestral score of the 
composition asking him “just to look at the first page.” 
The critic narrated that he “declined to look” and re- 
turned the score. Whereupon “the composer camped 
out in the hall and confronted the newspaper man when 
he was hastening to A®olian Hall to cover a concert.” 
(These are Mr. Henderson’s own words). 

The story went on to tell how the young and un- 
known composer told Mr. Henderson of his plight. Mr. 
Henderson admits the same experience at the begin- 
ning of his journalistic career, of his interviews with 
editors who told him: “Go somewhere else and get 
your reputation.” But Mr. Henderson’s statement of a 
personal fact helps matters little, especially when he 
remarks that “the reading of scores is an irksome task,” 
that “it is a nuisance,” that “no one can blame the con- 
ductors for their reluctance to take upon themselves 
the extra labor of examining the efforts of young and 


unknown writers.” All destructive are these comments 


when suddenly and rather inconsistently he adds “if 


some one does not examine these compositions it is futile 
for any one to try to start in life as a composer.” No 
sooner has this been uttered than the critic attempts to 
solve the situation by suggesing as a remedy that the 
conductors “relegate this duty (of examining scores) 
to their orchestra librarians or some member of the 
orchestra.” He concludes then “that one thing is cer- 
tain and that is that it is not the business of newspaper 
men.” 

It seems natural enough that encouragement should 
come from such scources as the chroniclers of matters 
musical in the great daily papers of New York. Mr. 
Henderson may be right when he says it is not the 
business of newspaper men. But it is surely the busi- 
ness of music critics, men who are supposed to be lead- 
ers in musical development, in progress, especially in 
this land where young talent cries for opportunity. 
Laying aside then the matter of being busy, the music 
critic who lives up to his calling is only too happy to 
meet with a new talent and on finding his work worthy 
to recommend it to some conductor for performance. 
For does not the success of such work always redound 
to the discoverer of the talent? Unfortunately only too 
many of our musical chroniclers are “newspaper men” 
and nothing more, men whose training has been along 
lines quite other than the study of music. There are 
very few of them, to be frank, who can read an orches- 
tral score either mentally or at the piano, so that un- 
fortunately the young composer cannot hope for much 
aid from such quarters. 

On the other hand, it is proper for composers to bear 
in mind that during the heart of the musical season the 
critic is badly overworked and the moments for mental 
relaxation are few and far between. Even though he 
were willing to extend a helping hand to the struggling 
musician, it is unlikely that the few opportunities at his 
disposal would admit of sufficient mental freedom to 
pass judgment on an intricate orchestral score. Let 
the composer wait for an opportune moment before 
beginning siege upon a man who is paid to do only 
his reviewing of concerts and usually not paid as well 
as are experts in other lines of endeavor. 





LOWER COST OF CONCERT GOING 


That New York is entering upon a new era of Sunday 
night concerts is shown by the success which has 
already attended two ventures in this line, those of the 
Century Opera Company and of Nahan Franko. Last 
Sunday evening found two of the city’s largest audito- 
riums, the Century Opera House and the Hippodrome, 
filled with enthusiastic hearers, who had been drawn by 
programs not too heavy for the musical digestion of the 
ordinary mortal and by the bait of an admission tariff 
quite within an average citizen’s means. 

For one dollar the New Yorker is able to sit in an 
orchestra seat at one of these concerts and to hear 
music which fits in with the semi-festive atmosphere 
now attached to New York’s Sabbath. In neither case 
are the projectors of these concerts trying to force an 
ultra-serious musical diet down the throats of their 
ticket-purchasers. The Century programs are made up 
almost entirely of operatic numbers, which some purists 
may style as hackneyed, but which this public receives 
with avidity. Mr. Franko is offering his supporters 
some established favorites of operatic and orchestral 
literature, along with some lighter music of the better 
sort. 

Those who “view with alarm” the season’s over- 
crowded concert calendar may glean from these new 
ventures a suggestion for avoiding financial failure. It is 
that the general public is to be enticed to the concert 
halls by a more reasonable tariff of admission. Along 
with this proposition goes the corollary that the only 
way in which to encourage “the people” to appreciate 
good music is by persuading them to hear it. 
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Good Morning! 

Greetings from Oscar Seagle and his pal, “Trixie.” 
The picture was taken at the Paris home of the Ameri- 
can baritone, who is now making a concert tour of this 
country. 


Farwell—Arthur Farwell, the American composer 
and member of the editorial staff of Musicat AMERICA, 
is resting at York Camp, Rangeley, Maine. 


Rogers—Francis Rogers, assisted by Bruno Huhn, 
sang a recital pregram of songs at the home of Mr. C 
E. Lampson at Tuxedo last week after a dinner party 
given by Mr. Lampson in honor of Mrs. Stuyvesant 
Fish. 


Witherspoon—F or the first of its five concerts this 
season on November 4, the New Haven Symphony 
Orchestra (Dr. Horatio Parker, conductor) has chosen 
Herbert Witherspoon as soloist—a choice that should 
especially appeal to a New Haven audience, inasmuch 
as the Metropolitan Opera basso is a graduate of Yale 
in the class of ’g5. 


Herbert—The comment which especially pleased 
Victor Herbert at the premiére of his latest light opera 
in Rochester, N. Y., was the following: “So long as 
such operas as ‘The Madcap Duchess’ are being written 
and produced we may feel assured that the American 
stage, as a whole, is not deteriorating, in spite of 
few examples to the contrary.” 


Caruso—Caruso has been won over to the suffragette 
movement. An English suffragette, Lady Grace, of 
Westmore, who incidentally is a violin pupil of Joachim, 
persuaded the tenor during a campaign in Berlin to 
sign an appeal in behalf of the cause. Caruso made a 
characteristic cartoon of himself, with his mouth wide 
open, shouting “Votes for Women!” 


Shattuck—Arthur Shattuck, the American pianist, has 
arranged to make a tour of the United States and 
Canada during the season of 1914-15. Previous to his 
lirst appearance in America Mr. Shattuck toured Ice- 
land, and, going to the other extreme last year, spent 
three months on the oasis in the Sahara Desert made 
famous by the Hichens novel, “The Garden of Allah.” 


Schumann-Heink— On October 21 the Wolfsohn 
Musical Bureau received the following telegram: “Mme. 
Schumann-Heink broke all records for Salt Lake Taber- 
nacle, ten thousand capacity being sold out. Tre- 
mendous enthusiasm for ‘Rosary,’ with McClellan at 
famous organ. It seemed entire audience was waiting 
for ‘Madame’ at automobile to greet her after the 
concert.” 


De Tréville—When Yvonne de Tréville was in St. 
Louis recently she attended service at the First Presby- 
terian Church with her hostess, Mrs. William McMil- 
len, and after the service the prima donna sang sev- 
eral numbers, accompanying herself on her Irish 
harp. The'singer will make use of this instrument when 
she appears as soloist with the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra. ; 


Melba—A story of two contrasting opinions passed 
on Nellie Melba as a young singer is recalled by 
Algernon St. John Brenon in the New York Morning 
Telegraph. Mme. Melba s sang before Sir Arthur Sulli- 
van, who remarked: “I can find a place for you in the 
Savoy Theatre chorus,” while Mathilde Marchesi said 
to her: “Come to me and I shall make you one of the 
wonders of the world.” : 


_ Marini—Luigi Marini, tenor, engaged for the com- 
ing Metropolitan Opera season, was stricken with 
typhoid fever on the eve of his departure from Italy 
for New York and General Manager Gatti-Casazza 
has secured in his place Italo Cristali, a light lyric 
tenor of the highest reputation in Italy, who has had 
a successful career in the leading theaters of his own 
country and of South America. 


Zeppilli—A fter a six years’ courtship, during which 
it is said that she refused her suitor’s proposal twelve 
times before yielding at the thirteenth, Alice Zeppilli, 
the operatic prima donna, long a member of the Chi- 
cago Grand Opera Company, was married at St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral, New York, on October 21 to Giuseppe 
Alberghini, one of the first ’cellists of the orchestra of 
the Chicago company. Miss Zeppilliand Mr. Alberghini 
arrived from Europe on the Kronprinz Wilhelm on the 
afternoon of the 21st and after procuring a license, 
went direct to the Cathedral. . 
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Making Lines Understood 





Operatic Team Work of ’Seventies 
Need of “Opera in English Today” 


Permanent Success for Present Venture Only to Be Gained by 
Effective Ensemble Such as That of Carl Rosa Company 
That Manager Insisted Upon Even the Humblest Chorister’s 


By ROBERT GRAU 


[Sixth of a Series of Reminiscences of Grand Opera in New York] a 








{ERE is yet standing on West Four- 
teenth street a playhouse that has 
more historic worth attached*to it than 
any other in this great city—the Fourteenth 
Street Theater. Just off Sixth avenue, its 
majestic exterior stands today as it did 
forty-five years ago. Now, alas, the “movie” 
man is in possession. For five years the 
lure of cheap prices of admission has 
brought perhaps the only prolonged pros- 
perity in its checkered career, once actually 
called “the Morgue,” because of the disas- 
trous outcome of a dozen successive 
regimes, 
lime was when not even the Academy 
of Music, then the home of Grand Opera, 
could eclipse the glamor which invested 
this five-tiered auditorium, with its horse- 
shoe, and three tiers of gilded boxes. Vast 
changes have been wrought by time in that 
locale where four decades ago all was 
gaiety. Delmonico’s was then, but a few 
doors east, while Pouchon’s, around the 
corner, was the rendezvous of the “Opera 
Bouffers.’ New York, with its six mil- 
lions of souls, has nothing today to com- 
pare with Pouchon’s. Certainly, the mod- 
ern cabaret does not replace its glories, 
for at Pouchon’s, instead of hired talent, 
it was the artists of grand opera and opera 
bouffe who entertained the habitues. Every- 
thing was impromptu, however, and never 
once did I hear a protest as to the pro- 
prieties being in any way violated, yet the 
riot of music and mirth was incessant. 


Operas Drew for More Than Weeks 


In those days and in just such an en- 
vironment Parepa Rosa came to the West 
Fourteenth Street playhouse, then called 
“The Théatre Frangais.” It will be of in- 
terest, in view of the supposed problem as 
to an opera possessing the vitality for an 
entire week’s vogue, to state that as far 
back as the early seventies, with a New 
York of less than a million inhabitants, 
grand and standard operas were presented 
at regular theater prices (then from fifty 
cents to $1.50), each production holding the 
stage for at least a week. I recall that 
such novelties as “I Puritani” and “The 
Lily of Killarney” were kept on for a fort- 
night. There were no triple casts as we 
have them today, yet opera was given 
every night in the week and at least one 
matinée. Parepa herself did not sing over 
four times a week, nevertheless even in 
that remote era it was possible to elimi- 
nate the “off nights” and I recall that the 
audiences were quite as large when Rose 
Hersee sang the prima donna roles as when 
Parepa was the star. Carl Rosa believed 
in ensemble, however, and aside from the 
fact that his wife headed the organization 
and was also its most compelling attraction, 
the performances were always character- 
ized as of even merit. 

Little Progress In English Singing 

lo compare such opera as Parepa and 
her company meted out to us forty-five 
years ago with the efforts of the organiza 
tion now attracting so much attention at 
the Century Opera House would be unfair 
to the earlier body, but I cannot allow this 
opportunity to go by without offering a 
protest against the accepted idea that we 
are making great progress in the effort 
to make our own language more singable. 
_Now, there is no phase of the opera in 
English problem that we hear so much 
discussion about as that of the language’s 
not lending itself readily to vocal interpre 
tation in translated libretti. I  be- 
lieve this is all “tommy rot,” and until 
an impresario grasps the real significance 
ot operatic “team work,” and a group of 


singers are selected because of their vast 
experience in English opera, we will con- 
tinue to hear such foolishness. We did 
not hear anything of the sort in Parepa’s 
day, nor in Clara Louise Kellogg’s day, yet 
opera was given in Italian and German as 
frequently then as now; and in the com- 
petition, such as it was, “opera in English” 
triumphed not only artistically but at the 
box office. 
No “Off Nights’? Then 


What an organization Parepa had! More- 
over, the singers that she introduced 
formed the nucleus and sustaining force 
of every succeeding effort up to the day 
when a discriminating public reluctantly 
recognized that its favorites had reached 
age limitations. Then and there only, and 
because in all the world no successors to 
their unexampled artistry could be effected, 
was the unparalleled vogue of opera in 
I’nglish checked. 

Whether the present-day efforts to main- 
tain a stock organization will result in that 
operatic “team work” to which I have re- 
ferred is one of the questions that will be 
answered at the close of the season of 
1913-14. Permanent success must, after 
all, depend on the artists, the principals, 
far more than on the operas or even on 
any lavish mounting of them. 

In Parepa’s and in Kelloge’s day the 
chorus and orchestra were not half as 
large in numbers as those we have now, 
hut the chorus surely sang even in the 
translated operas so that all they worked 
to express “went over the footlights.” This 
was greatly due to the influence of the 
principal singers, not one of whom was 
ever accused of faulty enunciation. 

Principals Trained in Vernacular 

These principal singers, however, were 
originally trained for English opera. They 
had nothing to unlearn, nothing to con- 
fuse them. Few, indeed, ever sang in 
any Other language than their own. ‘There 
had never been any question as to the 
practicability of opera in English. Polyglot 
performances, as we hear them in modern 
lunes, were unknown. Moreover, they 
would not have been tolerated. 

Let us take a retrospective glance at that 
period whereof | write, when “Ernani” 
packed the “Theatre l'rangais” to the doors, 
and when such forgotten operas as Meyer- 
beer’s “Star of the North” were sung in 
knglish and attracted the public as much 
because of their dramatic value as from 
their unending melody. It is a mistake to 
assume that forty years ago opera in 
English meant only “The Bohemian Girl’ 
and the “Fra Diavolo,” yet the latter was 
no more singable or understandable than 
“Puritani,” or even “La Dame Blanche.” 

Who were the singers that made opera 
in English so popular and profitable for 
more than two decades? Zelda Seguin 
sang for twenty-five consecutive years, al 
ways in English, and if she ever sang a 
phrase or even a word that was not fully 
comprehended by all of the audience | 
never heard of it. Then there was her 
brother, Edward Seguin, a buffo singer, 
unapproachable in a dozen roles, and so 
good an actor that only his attachment for 
his colleagues prevented his becoming a 
comedy star under Augustin Daly’s direc 
tion. \delaide Phillips shared the con 
tralto roles with Mrs. Seguin. How they 
could sing a ballad! There is something 
which appears to be lacking in the many 
excellent artists we have today. Perhaps 
it is an inability to sing intimately, but in 
the day of Phillips and Seguin it was 
termed “magnetism.” 

Who that ever heard Caroline Richings 
Bernard sing, whether in English or for- 
eign opera, would dare to assume that Eng- 


lish is not precisely as singable as any 
other language? Such artists were forced 
to convey over the footlights the meaning 
of every syllable, for the public was at- 
tracted to their performances for just 
that reason. It was quite the same with 
Pierre Bernard, her husband, a tenor who 
sang at sixty as well as at any time in his 
career, and who made his impress almost 
entirely through his almost perfect enun- 
ciation. 

Anna Louise Cary is yet with us. There 
are also thousands alive, many of whom 
may read this article, who surely will 
vouch for my statement that it would be 
a libel to accuse this great contralto of 
failing to convey a complete and literal ex- 
pression of the text of any role, irrespective 
of the language. It is such singers as 
Anna Louise Cary who will end for all 
time the senseless discussion anent the 
singable qualities of [nglish. 

As to the tenors of old-time English 
opera, there are three of a kind: Theodore 
Mass, William Castle and Tom Karl. The 
last two sang for more than half a cen- 
tury, and in English opera for more than 
forty years. I heard all three in their 
prime, and the last two I heard sing, still 
in opera in English, when they had reached 
the age of threescore and ten, while their 
voices were no longer the same as in the 
‘seventies a public was yet loyal. Both rep- 
resented throughout their careers the high- 
est standard of pure vocalization. Never 
was there a question as to a complete 
comprehension of their vocal utterance, 
and they sang practically the entire réper- 
toire of grand opera from Wagner to 
Balfe. 

Little Need for Librettos 


It was quite the same with the bari- 
tones and bassos. Charles Santley sang 
in English opera for more than half a cen- 
tury, and he also sang in other languages, 
but to hear Santley at his best was to hear 
him portray such roles as the Count di 
Luna in “Trovatore,” singing in the purest 
Knglish. ‘‘Trovatore,” as sung by the 
Parepa Rosa organization, was notable less 
for its melodious score than for the con- 
crete and enjoyable presentation of its 
dramatic side. This is so true that I well 
recall that the librettos on sale in the 
theater were needed by a _ smaller per- 
centage of the audiences than for the dis- 
tinctly English operas, such as “Mari- 
tana,” “Bohemian Girl” and their kind. 

Sher Campbell sang in English opera 
exclusively for more than twenty years, 
as long as his career endured. The “team 
work” of Castle, Campbell and Gustavus 
Hull was conducted with the artistic pre 
cision that totally characterizes the efforts 
of a great symphony orchestra. This too, 
in conjunction with Parepa, Mrs. Seguin 
and Rose Hersee, gave a performance of 
Mozart’s “Marriage of Figaro” that could 
not be adequately described. Here was 
interpretation of grand opera in the ver 
nacular that rose superior, musically and 
dramatically, to the best presentations of 
Mozart’s delicious work in Italian or Ger 
man ever heard in the old Academy of 
Music. It would be interesting to ascertain 
whether many still living would not pre 
for the consummate artistry of this sextet 
of English actor-singers to the so-called 
‘ideal cast” which held sway in the same 
opera at the Metropolitan Opera House 
during the Grau and Conried régimes. 

Precision Demanded of Chorus 


Who that ever gazed upon the spectacle 
of Carl Rosa rehearsing a chorus, demand- 
ing that each member separately emulate 
the distinct utterance of one model ex- 
ample to whom he always pointed (a Miss 
l‘eitner), can doubt that the main problem 
to be solved up in the neighborhood of 
Central Park West is “team work.” 

In England the methods of Carl Rosa 
have been perpetuated to this day by the 
\loody-Manners organization, which 1s 
really a survival of the Carl Rosa Com 
pany. Here we have an illustration of 
the value of prolonged associate activity 
of principals, chorus and orchestra alike. 

In America, aside from the efforts of 
the Messrs. Aborn with their Summer 
season campaigns, there has been no com- 
plete organization presenting opera in our 
language for well-nigh fifteen years. Natu 
rally then, that intimacy which character- 
ized the team work in the days of the 
Rosas is not to be expected in the first 
year’s revival. 

Not until the public has shown its prefer- 
ences, revealed its favorites, and the latter 


have been singing together for a year or 
even longer, can anyone venture an opin- 
-ion as to whether a permanent clientele 
will flock to the Century. In any event, 
it will not be to hear opera at popular 
prices particularly, but because it is in- 
terpreted so that it can be fully compre- 
hended, and because of an ensemble that 
inade its impress gradually and with con- 
stantly increasing éclat. 

In a few weeks, when the Aborns pre- 
sent such operas as “The Bohemian Girl,” 
“Martha” and “Mignon,” it will be of in- 
terest to observe whether the public re- 
sponse will be such as attended the pro- 
duction of the same operas in the old 
days, when an empty seat was a rare spec- 
tacle. It would appear, however, from 
the répertoire already announced at the 
Century, that the direciors place a greater 
faith in operas that have had a great vogue 
in recent years when sung in Italian and 
I'rench at high prices. 


Opera at Low Prices on Trial 


Such a policy is in decided contrast with 
that of the Moody-Manners Company in 
Ingland, and is so different from the 
\merican public’s preferences in the past 
that in the event that the present season 
reveals the wisdom of this managerial 
stand, one may as well assume that after 
all it is not English opera that is on trial, 
hut instead opera at prices suited to a new 
public’s purse. Already we know that 
there is a new public attracted by some 
feature of the operatic fare that is now 
meted out in an opera house by no means 
acoustically what it should be. 

The writer holds that there is a vast 
difference between the terms opera in 
English and English opera. If the public 
taste today is similar to what it was from 
1868 to 1880, English opera will mean a 
vogue now for operas originally written 
or composed for presentation in English. 
Whereas opera in English means trans- 
lated librettos, and of the two classes the 
repertoire as announced so far discloses 
that the great majority of the offerings 
for 1913-14 are to be in the last-named 
category. 

[f the real problem is found to be that 
of the admission prices and not that of the 
language in which the operas are per- 
formed, another year should witness many 
changes not only in the répertoire, but in 
the singers as well. 

It is already widely observed in the 
foyers that the present-day performances 
in Italian on Monday evenings were more 
enthusiastically received than those given 
previously in English. This may be due 
to a patriotic attitude always in evidence 
with the Italian portion of an opera audi 
ence. but the fact that the house has been 
sold out on these Monday evenings may 
have a deeper meaning than a display of 
nationalism and _ pride. 


Team Work Will Make Favorites 


But—and I say it with a big B—if the 
true lovers of opera in English do ex 
press themseves adequately at the box office 
when certain operas typical of such an un- 
dertaking are presented, it may be that in 
another year the répertoire will consist of 
ninety per cent. of such works, instead of 
the reverse. Also the singers who survive 
will be those who have revealed such ac- 
tivity and “team work” as to become estab- 
lished favorites, and then we may yet hear 
such operas as “Marriage of Figaro” and 
“Don Giovanni” sung in pure English with 
a sextet of principals equal to those heard 
under Carl Rosa. 

Until such performances are fairly at- 
tempted and until the modus operandi is 
free from complications that befog the 
main issue, the question of opera in Eng- 
lish, the kind that always prospered, will 
not be answered and cannot even be con- 
sidered as on trial. 

[To be concluded next week] 


Margaret Anderton Recital for Annual 
Meeting of Albany Club 


\rpany, N. Y., Oct. 17.—The music de- 
partment of the Woman’s Club of Albany 
has mapped out an especially important 
season. As a feature of the special annual 
meeting of the club there will be a lecture 
recital by Margaret Anderton, the artistic 
pianist of New York. Within two years 
the club has grown to a membership ot 
over 600, and it is laying special stress on 
the music study 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 





HREE pretty violin compositions by 
Karl Rissland, one of the first vio- 
linists in the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
appear from the press of Carl Fischer, 
New York.* Most pretentious of them is a 
Tarantella, an exceedingly violinistic com- 
position, along the lines of famous pieces 
in the form by violin composers of the 
past. Harmonically it is absolutely conven- 
tional, its interest lying wholly in the vio- 
lin part, which is idiomatically written and 


well calculated to show the technical equip- 
ment of the player. It is inscribed to 
Jacques Hoffmann, one of the composer's 
colleagues in the famous Boston organiza- 
tion. “A Children’s Carnival” (““Kinder- 
reigen”) is neatly written, but without any 
especial point. A Reverie has the subtitle 
“Improvisation on L. D. Redway’s Prelude 
in D Flat.” Just who L. D. Redway is is 
not known to the present reviewer. Nor is 
it clear why Mr. Rissland should want to 
write an improvisation on it for violin, 
with harp (or piano) accompaniment and 
organ ad lib. In the last analysis, how- 
ever, it matters little who the gentleman 
be who is responsible for the suavely flow- 
ing melody in D Flat. The melody is good, 
emotionally potent and effective and Mr. 
Rissland has treated it in a most musical 
way. Whether the harmonies are his or 
Mr. Redway’s they are good ones. The 
piece is in the style of the Liszt “Consola- 
tions.” 
* * ce 
EW octavo issues from the press of 
Clayton F. Summy Co. are “Two Re- 
sponses” for mixed voices a capella, by 
Palmer Christian, and an arrangement by 
Frederic W. Root of Schubert’s “By the 
Sea” for four part women’s voices a ca- 
pella.7 
*“TaRANTELLA,’ ‘“‘A CHILDREN’S CARNIVAL,” 
“Reverie” (Improvisation on L. D. Redway’s 
Prelude in D Flat). Three Compositions for the 
Violin with Piano Accompaniment, the last with 
Harp and Organ Ad Lib._ By Karl Rissland. Pub- 
lished by Carl Fischer, New York. Prices, $1.25 
the first, 75 cents each the others. 
+“Two RESPONSES.” For Chorus of Mixed 
Voices A Capella. By Palmer Christian. Price 6 
cents. “By THE SgA.”’ Song by Franz Schubert. 
Arranged for Four-Part Chorus of Women’s 
Voices by Frederic W. Root. Price 10 cents. Pub- 
lished by Clayton F. Summy Co., Chicago, IIl. 
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Mr. Christian’s responses are finely done, 
musicianly in every detail and notable ex- 
amples of solid part-writing. They are 
“Lord Let Thy Mercy Be Upon Us” and 
“The Lord Bless Thee.” 


In arranging Schubert’s magical “Am 
Meer” (“By the Sea”) without accompani- 
ment Mr. Root has done exceedingly well, 
considering the difficulty of making such 
an arrangement. It is so arranged, how- 
ever, that the conductor may use the orig- 
inal piano accompaniment should he so de- 
sire, 

= 


MERICAN publishers who spend 
money in getting out good editions 

at popular prices of the music of modern 
composers, who have become the favorites 
of thousands, are surely educating the 
public and doing worthy work. This is 
what the John Church Company has just 
done for the piano music of Edvard Grieg.t 


In a most attractive edition it has gath- 
ered under one cover nearly forty of the 
Norwegian master’s best compositions, in 
the shorter forms, for the pianoforte. It 
has assembled them so that they may be 
had at a price so small that the pieces cost 
about one cent a piece; whereas, the 
pieces, as originally published, in small 
groupings of three and four, cost as much 
as this whole volume. 


In it are to be found such well-known 
pieces of Grieg as the first three move- 
ments of the “Peer Gynt” Suite, No.1; the 
familiar Berceuse, op. 38, No. 1; the 
“March of the Dwarfs,” “To Spring,” the 
“Norwegian Bridal Procession” and Grieg’s 
own settings for piano of his songs, “I 
Love Thee,” “Wiegenlied,” op. 41, No. 1; 
“Solvejg’s Song” and many others. 

All musicians who love the aromatic 
flavor of the chromaticism of the single 
son of Scandinavia who has_ expressed 
something national in his music should have 
this volume in their music library. 


* * * 


WO new organ compositions issued by 
the house of White-Smith are Roland 
Diggle’s “At Twilight” and J. Frank Fry- 
singer’s festival prelude “Laudate Dom- 
ini.” § 

A stanza of Elaine Goodale’s poem, 
“Ashes of Roses” (which by the way has 
been set to music many times by American 
musicians), is placed at the top of the first 
page of Mr. Diggle’s piece. It is a charm- 
ing little offertory, quite in the manner of 
the familiar Lemare Andantino. The same 
tonality, D Flat, has been used again to 
advantage, being a key well suited to pieces 
of this calm and tranquil nature. Mr. 
Diggle’s piece is, however, less banal, and, 
though it shows in its scheme (especially 
the manner in which the composer has set 
the melody in sixths on the return, that he 
knows the Lemare composition named 
above), his music is decidedly better and 
more worthy of performance to-day than 
its British model. 

Mr. Frysinger, who has given us many 
“tuney” pieces in the past, has worked 
along different lines in his “Laudate Do- 
mini,” and to good effect. It is a solid, 
dignified piece that should make an excel- 
lent postlude in the service as well as a 
good recital number. It contains more than 
one Wagnerism. 





tGriec Atsum. A Collection of Piano Compo- 
sitions by Edvard Grieg. Published by the John 
Church Company, Cincinnati, New York and Lon- 
don. Price 50 cents. 

§“Ar Twiricnt.” For the Organ. By Roland 
Diggle. Price 50 cents. “‘LAupATE Domint.” For 
the Organ. By J. Frank Frysinger. Price 60 
cents. Published by the White-Smith Music Pub- 
lishing Company, Boston, New York and Chicago. 
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HE H. W. GRAY COMPANY has 
among its new octavo issues|| an 
effective arrangement for male voices of 
the well-known “Oft in the Stilly Night,” 
the work of George Matthew, who has set 
the melody for a solo baritone voice with 
the chorus humming the harmonic back- 
ground, quite as Frank Van Der Stucken 
arranged several Stephen Foster songs 
some years ago. 

Clarence Dickinson, the well-known New 
York organist, is represented by two num- 
bers, Franciscus Nagler’s “Make Us 
Strong” for mixed voices a capella, which 
he has edited, and Gevaert’s “Slumber Song 
of the Infant Jesus,” which he has arranged 
for unaccompanied women’s voices, three- 
part. This latter is a gem, its melody hav- 
ing just the right archaic touch, while the 
harmonization is done in that manner 
which has made the name of the eminent 
Belgian musician famous throughout the 
musical world. The English text, by Stew- 
art A. Trench, is well done. 


From England, bearing the Novello im- 
print, comes a part-song for mixed voices, 
five parts by Arthur Somervell, entitled 
“Weep You No More.” Mr. Somervell’s 
music is said to be highly prized in his own 
land, where his songs for solo voice are 
to be found on the programs of the best 
singers. Little of his music has been per- 
formed here as yet. Let it be known, how- 
ever, that if the rest of it is as individual 
as is this sterling part-song it should be 
placed on American concert programs at 
once. For in this chorus the author shows 
a harmonic sense far above the ordinary 
and a musicianly taste which entitles him to 
a place among England’s best present-day 
composers. 





||“Orr in THe Stitty Nicur.’’ Part Song for 
Chorus of Male Voices with Baritone Solo. Ar- 
ranged by George Matthew. Price 10 cents. 
“MAKE Us Stronc.” Anthem ‘or Chorus of Mixed 
Voices. By Franciscus Nagler, Op. 27, No. 1. 
Edited by Clarence Dickinson. Price 10 cents. 
“SLUMBER SONG OF THE INFANT Jesus.” By F. A. 


Gevaert. Arranged for Three-Part Chorus of 
Women’s Voices. By Clarence Dickinson. Price 
12 cents. ‘‘Wrer You No More.” Part Song for 


Mixed Voices, Five Parts. By Arthur Somervell. 


Price 3d. Published by Novello and Company, 
we London. The H. W. Gray Company, New 
ork, 


HREE pretty melodic songs from the 
pen of Frank Seymour Hastings are 
issued by G. Schirmer. They are “A Love- 
Song,” “Mavourneen” and “A Summer Ro- 
mance.”{{ In them Mr. Hastings has mel- 
odies to offer which are quite as flowing 
as those he has given us in his songs here- 
tofore. 

It may be of interest to note that the 
poem of “A Summer Romance’ is by the 
late Gerrit Smith, who was known chiefly 
as an organist and composer. It is a pleas- 
ant poem and a likeable song. 

In this song Mr. Hastings has a general 
outline of much charm; there is a plagiar- 
ism in it, however, the music on the words 
“Sweet Child of May, Thou Floweret Fay” 
being unquestionably an echo of a phrase 
from Charles Gilbert Spross’s ever popular 
“Will o’ the Wisp.” 

There are also small matters of work- 
manship which could be improved. Yet 
these will not militate against the success 
of the songs, for they are the kind of 
songs that sing. 

They are to be had in editions for both 
high and low voice. 


* * * 


RECENT composition by Gottfried 

H. Federlein, the New York or- 

ganist, is a “Legend” issued by J. Fischer & 
Bro., New York.t} 

It was written for one of Sumner 
Salter’s special recitals last Winter at Wil- 
liams College and performed there by Pro- 
fessor Salter. In the matter of melodic 
interest the piece maintains the same stand- 
ard which Mr. Federlein has set in his 
other compositions. It is made up of a 
good melody in G Minor, which is given to 
the right and left manuals in turn. The 
middle section, in lighter vein in major, is 
also attractive. It should be a popular 
number for recital organists. 

A. W. K. 





++“A Love Sone,” ‘‘MAvouRNEEN,” “A SUMMER 
RoMANCE.” Three Songs for a Solo Voice with 
Piano Accompaniment. By Frank Seymour Hast- 
ings. Published by G. Schirmer, New York. Price 
60 cents each. . 

tt‘Lecenp.” For the Organ. By Gottfried H. 
Federlein. Published by J. Fischer & Bro., New 
York. Price 60 cents. 
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SOLVES MYSTERY OF A FAMOUS 
PRIMA DONNA’S DISAPPEARANCE 


Paris Hears of Fate of Celebrated Diva Who Vanished from Public 
Ken at Height of Her Fame—Debussy Not a Model as a Con- 
ductor—Los Angeles Tenor, Favorite of Paris, to Make American 


Tour 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Paris, 17, Avenue Niel, 
October 17, 1913. 


OME years ago there disappeared from 
the Italian operatic stage, at the 
height of her fame, the celebrated prima 
donna, Donnatello, the darling of a thou- 
sand and ‘one audiences. Absolute mys- 
tery has enshrouded her whereabouts 
from that day to this. She was long 
mourned and all efforts to trace her 
proved fruitless. At the same time no 
plausible theory could be advanced as to 
her reasons for quitting an active life. 
The evening before her disappearance all 
Italy had been at her feet, her financial af- 
fairs were in a prosperous condition and, 


so far as is known, there could have been 
no question of an affaire de cour. 

In September of last year a poor Ital- 
ian singing teacher known as Degaretti 
died in poverty in Paris at an advanced 
age, and I have good reason for believing 
Donnatello and WDVegaretti to have been 
one and the same person. The same was 
vouched to me a few days ago by a well- 
known soprano of Chicago who studied 
under Degaretti in Paris up to the time 
of her death. She cherishes the most af- 
fectionate recollection of the old lady and 
her story is most fascinating. 

“I was one of two or three pupils whom 
Degaretti took when she first came to 
Paris. She was an extraordinary person 
and taught merely for the sake of her 
art, refusing to accept in payment for her 
tuition any more money than would setve 
to keep her in board and lodging. She 
used to make frequent mysterious allu- 
sions to me about having been famous at 
one time. But she explained how tired 
she became of the glitter and glamour of 
the footlights, where, she said, all was 
influenced by the greed for gold, and told 
of her longing to become equally cele- 
brated as one who gave to the world what 
she knew and possessed purely for art’s 
sake. Her method was marvelous. I was 
her favorite pupil and she always declared 
I would some day make her name for her 
again if only I would have the patience to 
follow her instructions and not be in too 
great a hurry. Her manner in teaching 
was very stormy. She would tear her 
hair, bellow at me and call me all the 
names in creation when I made mistakes 
and frequently, despite her age, illustrate 
her meaning by singing herself. This was 
a treat which for me made the preceding 
storm well worth while. Her voice was 
the most glorious I have ever heard and 
was practically unmarred by age. Al- 
though as a rule she was brusque and 
strictly business-like in all her dealings 
with pupils, never even allowing one stu- 
dent to hear another, she had periodical 
moments of fatigue, when she would 
greet me with a suggestion that we should 
suppress all idea of work for that day and 
have a hand at cards instead. 

“Degaretti never lived to see her am- 
bitions realized—to be known as the great- 
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est singing teacher of the world—but I 
believe the day is not far distant when 
she will be universally acknowledged as 
such. Just before she died, in her poor 
little apartment and without kith or kin to 
mourn her, Degaretti sent for me and 
asked to hear me sing. I was in good 
voice, and when I had finished my teacher 
called me softly to her bedside and gently 
kissing me whispered: ‘You have it, my 
child! 
day the world will recognize that that is 


You and S—— have it! Some- 


looking forward with keen pleasure to his 
visit to America. But he will be heard on 
several occasions in Paris before his de- 
parture. 

Adolphe Borchard, the French pianist, 
who is a great favorite among Americans 
in Paris, and who made his first American 
tour in 1910 under M. H. Hanson’s man- 
agement, played the Liszt E Flat Minor 
Concerto at last Sunday’s Lamoureux con- 
cert. The Paris critics were as enthusi- 
astic as the audience about his interpreta- 
tion. Borchard recently had the distinc- 
tion of playing at the Liszt Festival at 
Biarritz. In November he goes to Berlin 
to give an étude recital, the program to 
consist of nothing but studies by famous 
composers typical of their different styles. 


American Tour for Alexander 


Manager Hanson makes the interesting 
announcement that he has booked Arthur 
Alexander, the Los Angeles tenor, who 
now lives in Paris, for an American tour 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast be- 





Arthur Alexander, Los Angeles Tenor and His Wife, Who Now Live in Paris— 
Mr. Alexander Will Tour America Next Season 


the only correct method.’ Those were al- 
most the last words she uttered.” 


Debussy as Conductor 


Claude Debussy made one of his rare 
appearances as conductor at the first con- 
cert of the series promised weekly by the 
Champs Elysées Theater. Although the 
program contained a number of Debussy 
items, the composer conducted only one 
of them, his symphonic poem, “Ibéria.” 
Debussy is not “at hand” with the baton. 
His style is clumsy and inelegant, and he 
kept his eyes glued to the score before 
him, as though reading from sight. He 
grasps the stick firmly with all the fingers 
of his right hand and there is certainly 
no hesitancy as to his beat, which is bold 
and regular and open to criticism only 
when he is dealing with four in a bar. 
Beats two, three and four he makes at 
random, varying their direction almost 
every time. 

But this unnecessarily confused con- 
ducting did not seem to worry the or- 
chestra of the new theater, which, bv the 
way, is rapidly improving and will prob- 
ably before long be the best in Paris. 
Debussy quite failed to bring out half the 
wonderful coloring he has mingled in 
“Ibéria,” yet it proved as pleasing as ever 
in a crude state, especially the last section. 
The other works on the program, con- 
ducted by M. Ingelbrecht, who appears to 
have talent peculiarly adapted to this style 
of music and who impressed me for the 
first time quite favorably, were the 
“Marche Ecossaise” and “La Demoiselle 
Elue.” The leading role in the latter 
work was sung by Mme. Suzanne Vor- 
ska, the remarkable soprano whom M. 
Astruc “discovered” last season, and who 
has one of the freshest and purest so- 
prano voices in Paris. To be thoroughly 
appreciated, however, Mme. Vorska must 
be heard in opera, for her talent as an 
actress is not inferior to her vocal ex- 
pression. 

Thibaud Excels Himself 


As a relief to a very ultra-modern pro- 
gram Lalo’s Spanish Symphony for violin 
and orchestra, with the solo part played 
by Jacques Thibaud, came very refresh- 
ingly. Jacques Thibaud excelled himself, 
invoking a demonstration of enthusiasm 
at the close. Perhaps the most remark- 
able feature of his interpretation was the 
sublime tone he drew from his fourth 
string in pianissimo passages. Clearness 
and precision of phrasing, exuberance of 
rhythm and delicacy and care in the han- 
dling of the more subtle passages com- 
bined to make Thibaud’s playing most 
musicianly as well as atruly artistic per- 
formance. The violinist told me he was 





ginning October, 1914, and continuing un- 
til May of the following year. Mr. Alex- 
ander will also devote a month to teach- 
ing in Los Angeles. When he gave his 
first Paris recital last season, accompany- 
ing himself, as he usually does, it wis 
like a bolt from the blue. Every one 
avowed that nothing so remarkable had 
been heard since Henschel, whom the Los 
Angeles tenor favorably admires. No ac- 
companist could do Alexander just.ce; 
that is why he plays for himself. His 
voice is powerful and of great warm'h, 
and he is a master of the piano. 

It is officially announced that M. Albert 
Carré is to leave the Opéra Comique to 
take over the management of the Comédie 
Francaise. All who have come into csn- 
tact with M. Carré will sadly miss him 
from the second opera house of the city 
but will nevertheless tender to him heart- 
lest congratulations upon his promotion. 
In returning to the cares of supervising 
the legitimate drama M. Carré goes back 
to his old love. His successors at the 
Opéra Comique, the brothers Isola and M. 
Gheusi, are most capable men. The Isola 
brothers started life as conjurers at local 
fairs. They have brought the quality of 
opera at the Gaité Lyrique to a standard 
of excellence which now has government 
recognition in its promotion, although 
their choice of under-managers at rhe 
municipal theaters was not always of the 
best. Artistically the Gaité Lyrique is 


second to none in France, but red-tape 
and officialism of the worst description 
have been responsible for a considerable 
amount of ill feeling between the manage- 
ment and the press. Personal experience 
convinces me that it was the former who 
were to blame. The new conductor at 
the Opéra Comique will be M. Paul Vidal, 
of the Opéra, a particularly happy choice. 
C. PHILLIp VIERKE. 





LECTURE-RECITAL ON VIOLIN 





Florence Austin Interests Audience in 
Columbia Institute Course 


Under the auspices of the newly formed 
Institute of Arts and Sciences at Columbia 
University, New York, Florence Austin, 
the American violinist, gave her lecture- 
recital, “The History of the Violin and its 
Ancestors” on Friday afternoon of last 
week in the Horace Mann Auditorium. 

Miss Austin has given this interesting 
lecture numerous times during the past few 
years and always with success. After some 
introductory remarks Handel’s Sonata in 
A Major is heard, followed by a stereop- 
ticon picture of the great contrapuntist. 
Discussion of the “ancestors of the violin” 
with views brings two Fiorillo Etudes, tor 
violin alone. The family of viols is next 
shown on the screen and_ explained. 
Vieuxtemps’s Polonaise is played, then 
short pieces by Weitzel and Bohm, views 
of Cremona, “the city of violins” Ovide 
Musin’s Mazurka de Concert, with a pic- 
ture of the noted Belgian violinist, views 
of Stradivarius and other violin makers up 
to modern times and the history of the 
bow, continue the sequence. Waieniawski’s 
famous “Legende” is chosen next, then 
pictures of many great virtuosi of the vio- 
lin and finally Ernst’s “Airs Hongroises” 
with a picture of the “German Paganini,” 
as he was called in his day. 

Miss Austin makes this matter interest- 
ing throughout and her rendition of the 
pieces which she has chosen as typical ex- 
amples of the development of violin 
writing is that of an accomplished artist. 
The audience which listened to her lecture 
and her playing applauded her to the echo. 
Edna Rothwell was an able accompanist at 
the piano. 


Eau Claire Orchestra Heard 


KAU CLAIRE, Wis., Oct. 22.—The Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra gave the first of their 
concerts Saturday afternoon at the Grand 
Opera House. Mrs. Clara Hunt Howard, 
formerly contralto of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, was soloist. Her fine 
dramatic voice was heard to advantage in 
an aria from “Samson et Delila,” with or- 
chestral accompaniment. She also pleased 
in a number of other solos. Richard 


Raiter, ‘cellist, and Leslie Barden, flutist. 
of the orchestra, gave excellent solos. The 


concert was the first important event in 
Kau Claire’s season. The Philharmoni 
Society has taken up rehearsal work of the 
chorus, and the first concert will be given 
next Sunday, monthly programs of high 
order following. M.N. S. 





Start Women’s Orchestra in Stoughton, 
Wis. 

MILWAUKEE, Uct. 22.—The women’s 

orchestra and band of Stoughton, Wis., 


is becoming a reality. A dozen young 
women have organized but = as_ yet 
have not chosen a name. Alfred Wat 


son, a local musician, will instruct the 
young women, among whom Amanda Nel 
son is the moving spirit. M. N. S. 
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INCORRECT TERMINOLOGY A 
VOCAL MENACE 


Singers Should Demand Use of Correct Terms by Critics, the 
‘*Supreme Court of Voice Production”? 


By FLOYD S. MUCKEY, M.D.C.M. 


[Third in a Series of Articles on This Subject by Dr. Muckey, the Previous Articles 
Having Taken Up the Cases of Teachers and Throat Specialists] 








UR qvest for knowledge of the voice 
from the nose and throat specialist 
being a hopeless one, there is still a higher 
court before which the voice producer must 
appear. This court of last resort is able to 
make or unmake the singer. Its dictum is 
final and surely here we should find knowl- 
edge of.the voice and its mechanism. The 
members of this court belong to the class 
called critics. 

Mr. W. J. Henderson is acknowledged to 
be one of the leading voice critics in the 
world. He has written a book entitled 
“The Art of the Singer.” The author puts 
forth many excellent ideas, but whenever 
he touches on voice production -we find 
some of the same old fallacies and miscon- 
ceptions. 

On page thirteen there appears the phrase 
“sour quality.” Quality, as we have seen, 
depends upon the number and relative in- 
tensities of the partial tones of the voice 
(air waves). Certain conditions are neces- 
sary to the process of “souring.” These 
are sugar, time, moisture, a moderate de- 
gree of temperature and certain bacilli. 
Milk sours because it contains sugar. This 
is attacked by the lactic acid bacilli, which 
require time and a moderate degree of tem- 
perature to develop. The sugar is first 
turned into alcohol and then into lactic 
acid. These are the precise facts in regard 
to anything which sours. But these are 
facts of taste and not of hearing. As soon 
as they are switched over into the realm of 
sound they become mere fancies and not 
facts. The vocal student is looking for 
facts, not fancies. __ 

Are these conditions present in air 
waves? The air waves stay in the mech- 
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anism less than 1/1100 of a second. Could 
such a process develop in this brief period 
of time? Sense impressions of taste are as 
widely separated from sensations of sound 
as those of sight. The use of the same 
term to describe both is simply breaking 
down one classification of sense-impres- 
sions, which means ignorance. 


Quotes Mr. Krehbiel 


Mr. H. E. Krehbiel describes Mme. Eames’s 
tone as “acid.” The ear may be trained to 
appreciate the presence or absence of the 
fundamental or overtones of the voice, but 
not its sourness or acidity. These terms 
must be translated into their air-wave 
equivalent before they mean anything. The 
question is, what is this ecuivalent? The 
reader must not consider this a mere 
quibble over words. Our language conveys 
our thought and our thoughts determine 
our action. 

_ How can such terms lead to correct ac- 
tion? Criticism of this character can 
neither help the singer to correct his faults 
nor enable the public to discriminate be- 
tween the good and the bad. It is not only 
useless but it is harmful. It hides the 
truth by drawing our attention awav from 
sensations of sound and directing them 
toward sensations of taste. This shows the 
futility of fancies as stepping stones to 
knowledge. 

On page thirty-one of “The Art of the 
Singer” Mr. Henderson says: “One should 
emit just enough breath to make a whisper 
and then convert it into tone.” Page thirty- 
six: “No one can control his breath and 
turn it all into tone if he crams his lungs 
in that fashion.” The conception, “turning 
breath into tone” is a false one and shows 
ignorance of the nature of the voice. 
Breath is merely the motive power which 
vibrates the vocal cords. The motion of 
the latter originates the air waves which 
compose the voice. 

The stream of air we call the breath 
flows along at the same speed after it 
leaves the cords as it did before it reached 
them and is no more a part of the voice in 
the one case than in the other. On the 
other hand the air waves travel 750 miles 
an hour. It is as reasonable to say that 
the stream of water which turns the mill 
wheel is turned into flour as to say that the 


stream of air which vibrates the vocal 
cords is turned into tone. 
Citations of Mr. Henderson 
On page thirty-eight we read: “Any 
heaving of the upper chest or shoulders 


must disturb the larynx which contains the 


sounding reeds of the voice.” This state- 
ment shows ignorance of the nature of the 
mechanism. There are no “reeds” in the 
larynx. If the vocal cords were reeds we 
would have the partial tones of the reed in 
the voice. We know that there are not 
such partial tones, as we have listened for 
them with resonators timed to their pitch 
and never have found them. We have al- 
ways found the overtones of the string. 
Our sense-impressions tell us that this con- 
ception is false. 

On page forty-nine we find: “The at- 
tack begins with what is called the stroke 
of the glottis, which in plain English means 
the flying together of the cords.” The 
term “attack” is pernicious, as it conveys 
an idea of force or doing something with 
the mechanism which is contrary to its 
nature. “The ‘stroke of the glottis’” is the 
flying together of the false vocal cords. 
The true cords do not fly together because 
if they did it would stop their vibration and 
consequently the tone. They only approx- 
imate. 

Speaking of Caruso on page fifty-four 
Mr. Henderson says: “The quality of his 
voice, floated on a deep and perfectly con- 
trolled stream of air, is something beauti- 
ful beyond description.” If this conception 
had been valid Mr. Henderson would not 
have been left to tell the tale, as he would 
nave been blown out of existence. A deep 
stream of air traveling 750 miles an hour 
would have destroyed evérything in its path, 
animate and inanimate. 


“*"Wooden’”’ Tones 


On page sixty-four we read: “Continue 
to sing your ‘ah’ sounds that way and you 
will end by having a flat, wooden and un- 
vibrant tone.” What are “wooden” air 
waves? Tone is vibration. What would 
an unvibrant vibration be? Is it possible 
that anyone who conceives the voice to be 
air waves could use these terms to describe 
it? They represent mere fancies and not 
facts and have absolutely no meaning in the 
class of facts which we call sound. 

Again, on page fifty-one: “A good attack 
consists in willing the cords to set them- 
selves for tone at precisely the moment 
when the column of air strikes them.” 
Every anatomist who knows anything of 
the nature of the muscles which “set” the 
cords declares that they are involuntary or 
not under the control of the will. In any 
case, how are we to know when the column 
of air is ready to strike the cords? 

Page seventy-nine: “The shape of the 
chest plays a part in coloring the voice.” 
Color is a term used to describe ether 
waves and is absolutely meaningless when 
applied to air waves. If quality of tone is 
meant then the shape of the chest has as 
much to do with the quality of the voice 
as the shape of the wind chest of the or- 
gan has to do with the quality of its tones. 
This is proven by the fact that a tone may 
be sustained for a considerable period of 
time without changing its quality, while 
the shape of the chest is constantly chang- 
ing (page eighty-four). 

Dally Paper Criticism 

In the New York Times of October 21 a 
singer is criticised in the following terms: 
“But a peculiar dry quality was sometimes 
evident in his voice to work against variety 
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of tonal effect.” We have heard of dry 
weather, dry towns and dry wines, but this 
is the first time we have heard this word 
used to describe the voice. “Dry” is de- 
fined as “free from moisture” and is closely 
related to the word thirst. Do these words 
describe in any way the air-waves which 
compose the voice? 

One might mention countless similar ex- 
pressions which have no application to voice 
production. Practically all voice critics use 
such terms as “throaty,” “nasal,” “head” 
and “chest” tones. “Tone color” is a fa- 
vorite expression with all. Practically none 
of the terms in general use describe either 
the voice or its mechanism or help to de- 
line tone. 

Why should the singer be obliged to bow 
to the judgment of those whose ignorance 
is evidenced bv the use of such terms? If 
the judges of the Supreme Court of the 
United States should hand down a decision 
couched in terms having as little relevancy 
to the subject under consideration as the 
terms which voice critics use have to the 
voice, they would be laughed off the bench. 
Why should the fate of the singer be 
placed in the power of such a court? In 
rendering a decision all judges weigh care- 
fully the meaning of every word. Often 
the decision of the most important case 
hinges upon the meaning of a single word. 

Why should not the singer demand a 
definite meaning of the terms used in judg- 
ing him? The ability to criticise intelli- 
gently is the prime qualification of the vocal 
critic and. teacher. Their efficiency. de- 
pends upon this. The pupil, therefore, 
should demand of them definite meanings 
of the terms used. There must be a clear 
connection between perception and concep- 
tion. Then and not till then will voice 
criticism become effective and the singer 
and speaker be able to make use of all the 
capabilities of the vocal mechanisms. 

[To be continued] 





Herma Menth with St. Louis Symphony 


Herma Menth, the attractive Austrian 
pianist, who arrived recently from Europe, 
has been booked to appear on December 
It and 12 with the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra, under the conductorship of Max 
Zach. On December 14 the young pianist 
appears in Philadelphia. November 8 will 
find her playing several serious numbers in 
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continue his musical studies. The program 
included Weber’s Overture to “Oberon” on 
the great organ by J. J. McClellan; ’cello 
solos, Beethoven’s Minuet in C and Von 
Goen’s “Scherzo” by Otto King; tenor solo, 


YOLANDA MERO 
OPENS HER FOURTH 
TOUR OF AMERICA 











“OQ Paradiso,” from “L’Africaine,” by Al- 
fred Best; violin solo, Wieniawski’s “Rus- 
sian Airs,” by Willard Weihe; organ solo, 
Mr. Kimball; contralto solos, Mrs. Harold 
Siegel, and Handel’s “Hallelujah Chorus,” 
by the Tabernacle choir. Mr. Kimball re- 
ceived an ovation at the close of D’Evry’s 
“Moonlight,” and shared in the applause 
given Mrs. Siegel’s delivery of one of his 
own compositions, “Lullaby,” which was 
sung with violin obbligato played by Eva 
Crawford. E. M. C. 








Re-engagements for Alda in Cities of 
Her Early Tour 


Re-engagements have been offered to 
Mme. Frances Alda in the various cities 
of the early part of her tour, as a result of 
her successful recitals. Mme. Alda has 
twenty-five engagements on her present 
tour, concluding with her recital at Car- 
negie Hall, New York, on November 25 
Beginning with October 25, the cities which 
the Metropolitan soprano is filling are the 
following: Salem, Ore.; San Francisco, 
Oakland and Los Angeles, Cal.; El Paso, 
Fort Worth, Corsicana and San Antonio, 
Tex.; Louisville and Danville, Ky., and St. 
Louis. Later another tour of twenty-five 
concerts will be made by Mme. Alda under 
the management of R. E. Johnston. 





Duluth Lauds Maggie Teyte 


Du.tutH, Oct. 20.—Maggie Teyte scored 
a notable triumph before the Matinée Mu- 
sicale on October 16 in the Pilgrim Con- 
gregational Church. Her group of De- 
bussy songs were received with great en- 
thusiasm, and her entire program evoked 
the profound appreciation of her hearers. 
“Femmes de Paris” and “La Chevelure” 
were especially liked, and the Tosti .songs, 
“Ridenami la Calma” and “L’Ultima Can- 
Mme. Yolanda Mér6, thé distinguished wer san pevemes & pall ter. Poaatage < 5 Other 

ot ne : . selections were Foerster’s “Mifawny, 
Hungarian pianist, began her fourth Amer- tas eee” te C hen: is ial ? 
ican tour in Worcester, Mass., on October Renae: OPN ag pig: eet Oy rampepean 

; rs 2 folk-song, “Where Is Johnny?” Schumann’s 
26, with appearances on following days in "Musshemtt” Gries’ “lay Mate” Sheaen 
Portland, Me., Springfield and Providence,  «traintiche A ff de 1 “Dione Pa. ub 
all under management of Albert Steinert, say errr aailaa — Soe 

or tpg 3 and “The Rosary. 

of Providence. Mme. Méro returns to , 
New York to fill an engagement with the ae 
Mozart Club on November 1, after which 
she leaves for an extended trip to the 
Northwest and Canada, playing at Duluth, 
Winnipeg, Brandon, Calgary and Edmon- 
ton. Her répertoire contains a great va- 
riety of new selections, among them a num- 
ber of compositions which have never be- 
fore been played in this country. The pic- 
ture shows Mme. Méro in company with 
her husband, Hermann Irion, and Mme. 
Jareiss, a celebrated Strauss /ieder singer, 
in whose company she spent some time in 
Lucerne. 


On the Shores of Lake Lucerne, Switzer- 
land—Left to Right: Mme. Méré, Her 
Husband, Hermann Irion, and Mme. 
Bareiss, Lieder Singer 





Mrs. Astor’s Brother Leaves Collection 
of Old Violins 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Oct. 17.—Several val- 
uable violins are listed among the personal 
effects in the will of John Rhea Barton 
Willing, brother of Mrs. Ava Willing As- 
tor, who died last September. Among the 
fiddles is a Stradivarius, which is left to a 
Mr. Norrie. The rest of the collection will 
be sold in a year. Mr. Willing had made a 
number of instruments himself in the elab 
orate works hop at the top of his house. 





Former Light Opera Star Makes Suc- 
cessful Concert Début 


MILWAUKEE, Oct. 11.—Mrs. David S. 

Sat Lake City, Oct. 8—The noonday Rose, dramatic soprano, of this city, made 
recitals given at the Tabernacle .daily her début as a concert singer at the Pabst 
throughout the Spring and Summer ended Theater, Thursday evening,, under the di- 
on October 3. On Wednesday Prof, J. J. rection of Mrs. Clara Bowen Shepard, the 
McClellan made his last appearance for local impresario. Mrs. Rose was _ Rose- 
the season. On Thursday Assistant Tracy mary Glosz before she became the wife of 
Y. Cannon officiated, and on Friday As- the former mayor of Milwaukee. She 
sistant Edward P. Kimball occupied the gained considerable recognition as a prima 
console for the last time this -year. donna of light opera, especially in the title 

On October 6 occurred the testimonial role of “The Merry Widow.” A fashion 
for Mr. Kimball, who leaves for Berlin to able audience of Milwaukee music lovers 


Salt Lake’s Musicians Honor Organist 
Kimball in Testimonial 


,»Oberndorfer. She sang 











Intending purchasers of a strictly first- 
class Piano should not fail to 
examine the merits of 


THE WORLD RENOWNED 





It is the special favorite of the refined and cultured 
musical public on account of its unsurpassed tone- 
quality, unequalled durability, elegance of design 
and finish. Catalogue mailed on application. 


Favorable Terms to Responsible Parties 


SOHMER & COMPANY 
315 FIFTH AVENUE (cor. 32d St.,.) NEW YORK 
































attended the concert. Mrs. Rose was as the auditorium of the building of the So- 
sisted by Milwaukee artists—J. Erich ciety for Ethical Culture, Sixty-fourth 
Schmaal at the piano and Hugo Bach, street and Central Park West, by Gottfried 
‘cellist—and included in her selections H. Kederlein, the New York organist and 
works of Milwaukee composers—lHugo composer. The recitals will be given on 
Kaun, Alexander Mackayden and Albert Sunday afternoons, at four o'clock, begin- 
a program which ning on November 9. Mr. Federlein, who 
embraced several languages—English, Ger is a well-known concert organist, will per- 
man, Italian and MWHungarian—and dis form in these’ concerts the best works in 
played a voice of wide range, especially organ literature and also many excerpts 
brilliant in the upper range. Her enuncia- from operas will be included. 

tion was commendable. 


Mrs. Rose will make a tour of about 


Clarinettist Le Roy to Assist Kneisels in 


thirty concerts under Oscar Condon in : 

the Middle West and south this season. First New York Concert 

Under Mrs. Shepard’s direction she will The Kneisel Quartet will give the open 
also tour the State of Wisconsin. ing concert of its regular subscription 


M. N. S 


series at Atolian Hall, New York, on Tues 
= day evening, November 11. The quartet 
Under the auspices of the Board of Edu- will be assisted by Henri Léon LeRoy, who 


cation of the City of New York, organ re will take part in the Brahms Clarinet 


citals, free to the public, will be given in Quintet, op. 115. 
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FROM “ MUSICAL AMERICA” READERS 





Genesis of Southern Music Circuit 


To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 


In a recent issue I note a paragraph with 
regard to the writer’s activity in organiz- 
ing a Southern musical circuit, which | 
wish to confirm. I do not wish, however, 
to claim credit for starting this proposi- 
tion, which originated with Mrs. Trezevant, 
a former pupil of Harold Bauer and Mosz- 
kowski, and a member of the board of 
directors of the Philharmonic Society of 
New Orleans and on their committee on 
selection. They found considerable diffi- 
culty in securing some of the high-class 
attractions which they desired owing to 
the prohibitive cost. This cost was made 
excessive by reason of the fact that such 
attractions would have to come to New 
Orleans from New York and go back 
again without other engagements. 

Mrs. Trezevant suggested that in my 
capacity as general manager of the New 
Orleans Association of Commerce it might 
be possible, through my fellow executives 
of other commercial organizations in other 
Southern cities, to be able to create a de- 
mand for a Southern musical circuit. | 
therefore took the matter up with the sec- 
retaries of the chambers of commerce of 
Atlanta, Montgomery, Birmingham, Mo- 
bile, Memphis, Little Rock, Dallas, Hous- 
ton, Galveston, San Antonio and El Paso. 

I requested them to get behind the really 
active musical leaders of their cities and 
lay the proposition before them; my idea 
being that after the commercial organiza- 
tions had done the preliminary work and 
paved the way the proposition should be 
turned over entirely to the musical organi- 
zations themselves and a resident manager 
in New York. I selected Mr. Loudon 
Charlton as the latter, owing to his repu- 
tation as a manager of big attractions as 
well as for his personal reputation. 

It took several months to whip this prop- 
osition into shape, and having done so I 
forwarded the complete details to Mr. 
Charlton, at the same time notifying him 
that my personal representative in New 
York would be Bentley Nicholson, a promi- 
nent member of the New Orleans Philhar- 
monic Society now visiting in New York, 
one of the best tenors ever produced in 
this city. Mr. Nicholson is also a man of 
considerable linguistic and literary accom- 
plishment. 

It may perhaps be considered strange by 
some that a business organization should 
interest itself in musical matters. The 
writer, however, holds to the view that 
music and all arts must draw their support 
from business. Aside from this I have 
the very practical reason of providing high- 
class attractions for New Orleans, which, 
as a commercial organization, we might in 
propriety exploit and advertise in the 
Southern territory to attract visitors. 


For many years the Philharmonic So- 
ciety existed and produced attractions of 
more or less importance, but as an organi- 
zation failed to do all that was expected 
of it. It was managed by a board of 
directors composed very largely of promi- 
nent and wealthy citizens who were musi- 
cally interested, but finally reached the 
“end of its rope.” The men who had for- 
merly managed it confessed defeat and 
“unloaded” their duties on the .women. 
They turned the organization completely 
over to them. Within three months’ time 
the membership rose from something less 
than 300 to a little less than 2000. In fact, 
the membership limit was placed corre- 
sponding with the capacity of the Athe- 
neum, where all of the principal musical 
attractions are presented, and I understand 
there is now a waiting list. This is a very 
happy condition for any musical organiza- 
tion, and the woman suffrage propagandists 
are entitled to make the most of it. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. B. TREZEVANT. 

New Orleans, La., Oct. 17, 1913. 


Is Dr. Muckey Right? 


To the Editor of MustcaL AMERICA: 

I have read with great interest the ar- 
ticles on voice production by Dr. Floyd S. 
Muckey, which have appeared in Musica. 
AMERICA, and with greater interest have I 
watched for replies to this man from our 
writers on the yoice, teachers, singers and 
critics, whose utterances he has so vigor- 
ously attacked. Surely these men have seen 
these articles. Have they nothing to an- 
swer? There are no doubt thousands of 
young students like myself all over our 


country who are anxious to know, and 
know positively, if Dr. Muckey is right or 
wrong. 


We want to know quickly if he is wrong 
and why and where he is wrong; and if he 
is right, we want to know it just as quickly, 
that we may investigate more seriously the 
theory and practice of this method which 
he champions so stoutly. 

There are no doubt graduate pupils of 
Mr. Shakespeare, of London, in this city. 
Oscar Seagle, a representative of Jean de 
Reszke, is at present in the United States; 
Dr. Tillebrown is as near as Boston; Dr. 
Curtis, Mr. Henderson and Mr. Krehbiel 
are in New York. The ideas of every one 
of these men have been vefy adversely 
criticized, and they should have some reply 
to make. For it is their ideas and prac- 
tices which are at present most popular, 
and hence most widely taught and _ fol- 
lowed. 

Help us, Mr. 
of this matter. 


Editor, to find the truth 


Yours very truly, 
STUDENT. 








More Boston Opera Arrivals 


Boston, Oct. 21.—Elvira Leveroni, con- 
tralto of the Boston Upera Company, ar- 
rived in Boston October 20, on the Canoptc. 
Oreste Sbavaglia, chorus master at the 
Boston Opera House, and Mrs. Sbavaglia 
were also passengers. 

A sad incident on the voyage was the 
death of Roland R. Twyman, ’cellist in the 
ship’s orchestra, which occurred on Oc- 
tober 13. The young musician was buried 
the next day at Ponta Delgada, Azores, 
where the liner stopped to embark pas- 
sengers. The musician was an English boy, 
nineteen years old, and had joined the ves- 
sel prior to her last sailing from this port. 

On the Cincinnati, which docked on Oc- 
tober 19, were V. Tanlongo, tenor of the 
Boston company, and Taddeo Wronski, a 
baritone, and Mrs. Wronski. Ww. &. LL. 





Reunion of Milwaukee Choruses 


MILWAUKEE, Oct. 18.—Members of the 
Arion Musical Club and the Cecelian Choir 
on Thursday night in Arion Hall held a 
reunion of present and past members of 
the two organizations. More than 150 per- 
sons were present, including several charter 
members of 1876. President W. P. Bishop 
gave the address of welcome and an in- 
teresting program followed, in which were 


heard Judge L. W. Halsey, Eltinge EI- 
more, Nina Vandewalker, Dr. Daniel Pro- 
theroe, director of the Arions: Mrs. A. G. 


Hayden, president of the choir in 1879, and 
Evan H. Roberts. A mock trial and a 
dance were held. The occasion was also 
the formal dedication of the remodeled 
clubrooms of these organizations at No. 


421 Milwaukee street. Director Protheroe 
is seeking to enlarge the Arion chorus by 
twenty-five male voices. The Arion Junior 
Club is also progressing satisfactorily. 
The first Arion concert is scheduled for 
November 11, with Florence Hinkle, so- 
prano, and Herbert Kirshner, violinist, as 
assisting artists. M. N. S. 





Accompanist in Costume for Recital of 
Yvonne de Tréville 
When Miss Kinsolving presents the 
“Three Centuries of Prime donne” to the 
audience in Evanston, IIl., on November 5, 
Yvonne de Tréville will have as her ac- 
companist one of the prettiest as well as 
one of the most artistic pianists of the 
country. Edith Bowyer-Whiffler will wear 
the costumes of the three centuries cor- 
responding to those of Miss de Tréville 
and thus visual harmony will prevail in the 
recital, besides the musical unity. 





Novel Program for Witherspoon 


Herbert Witherspoon, basso of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, will give his an- 
nual New York recital at AZolian Hall on 
Thursday afternoon, November 6. His 
program will be especially interesting be- 
cause of the many novel numbers. It opens 
with a group of old airs by Bach, Haydn, 
Mozart and Grétry,. A number of classic 
German songs by Schubert, Schumann, 
Loewe and Brahms follow. The most in- 
teresting features are in the third and 
fourth groups which consist of modern 
songs in French by Massé, Floridia, Glaz- 
ounow and Georges, and traditional mel- 
odies and folk songs taken from the old 
French, Irish and English. 
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MARGARETE 





OBER 


of 





The Berlin Royal Opera 


TheFamousRosenkavalier 


In Which Réle She Will 
Make Her Début at the 


Metropolitan in November. 











GIFTED HARPIST’S RECITAL 


Winifred Bambrick Assisted by Marie 
Stoddart and Organist Gayler 


A miscellaneous assortment of works was 
offered at A£olian Hall, New York, on 
Wednesday evening of last week, when a 
young harpist, Winifred Bambrick, ap- 
peared, assisted by Marie Stoddart, so- 
prano; Robert Gayler, organist, and a body 
of string players under A. F. Pinto. 

Miss Bambrick played a “Fantaisie de 
Concert sur une Théme Religieuse,” with 
accompaniment of organ and orchestra by 
Mr. Pinto, a most amateurish composition, 
one with which a gospel hymn would truly 
have been ashamed to acknowledge rela- 
tionship. With organ accompaniment she 
played a “Fantasie Original,’ by Theodore 
Dubois, who had died the day before in 
Paris. There were also Debussy’s “Danse 
Sacrée” and “Danse Profane,” with accom- 
paniment of string orchestra. 

Shorter pieces by Sodero, Loukine, Ver- 
dalle, Schuetze, Pinto, Kastner, Snoer and 
Robinson gave the young player a better 
opportunity to show her gifts. Gifted she 
undoubtedly is, and technically she evinced 
a command of her instrument that was 
highly creditable. Much of the technical 
display consisted, however, of harmonics 
and of passages which sound difficult (and 
look even more so to the uninitiated who 
do not understand the mechanism of the 
harp). The literature of the harp is sadly 
lacking in works of worth; only with the 
publication of the compositions of the late 
Hasselmans have harpists been able to get 
pieces of some musical value. If the writer 
errs not, this was the first harp recital 
given in New York in recent years without 
some Hasselmans music on the program. 

Miss Stoddart sang del’Acqua’s “Vil 
anelle” brilliantly and earned an encore, 
giving Liza Lehmann’s “Cuckoo” with much 
insinuating charm. Mr. Gayler presided 
at the organ with good effect and played 
Miss Stoddart’s piano accompaniment ca- 


pably. A. W.K. 


TOURED SEVENTEEN COUNTRIES 


Over 500 Concerts Given by Newstead, 
New Peabody Teacher 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Oct. 6.—An interesting 
personality, naturalness, poetical imagina- 
tion and forceful character are character- 
istics already observed in Arthur New- 
stead, the young Englishman, who has re- 
cently begun his duties as an instructor in 
the piano depart- 
ment at the Pea- 
body Conservatory 
of Music, where he 
-has quickly won the 
esteem of his new 
colleagues, as_ well 
as of the students. 
Mr. Newstead’s 
pianistic career has 
been one of marked 
interest, inasmuch 
as he has played in 
seventeen countries, 
having given over 
500 concerts. At the 
age of twenty-one 
he was appointed a 
professor in piano 
at the Royal Acad- 
emy: of Music in London. After two 
years he resigned this professorship and 
devoted his attention to concert work en- 
tirely. While on an extended concert tour 
in South America this artist gave a series 
of twelve concerts within the course of a 
month, playing over 100 different composi- 
tions at Buenos Ayres and at Mexico City. 
Mr. Newstead has appeared in important 
orchestral concerts, such as those of the 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra and the London 
Symphony. Pr. &. B. 











Arthur Newstead 


Reception to Newcomers in Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Oct. 22.—On Tuesday 
evening, October 21, the Florestan Club 
gave a reception to Arthur Newstead, Gus 
tav Strube and Alfred Willard, who ar 
newcomers to our local musical life, which 
served to introduce these musicians to the 
members of the club. The Floerestan Sep 
tet. consisting of Theodore Hemberger, 
first violin; Samuel Hamburger, second 
violin: Howard R. Thatcher, viola; Albert 
Hildebrandt, ’cello; Edward Moffett, bass; 
Frederick H. Gottlieb, flute, and Charles H 
3ochau, pianist, supplied delightful enter 
tainment with a rendition of a group of 
German dances of Schubert, arranged by 
Charles H. Bochau, and with an original 
serenade which Mr. Bochau has composed 
for this combination. Gustav Strube 
played his “Magic Moonlight,” “Fairy 
Tale” and “Perceuse” for violin, and the 
atmospheric charm of his writing had 
strong appeal. He was assisted at the piano 
by Harold Randolph. Hobart Smock fur 
nished real joy during the evening as a 
narrator of dialect stories. After the pro 
gram a collation was served. F.C. B 


SCHONBERG SONGS IN 
WERRENRATH RECITAL 


Nothing to Riot about in Three 
Novelties Offered—Baritone 
in Rare Form 


Regret has repeatedly been expressed in 
these columns over the infrequency of 
Reinald Werrenrath’s New York appear- 
ances. The young baritone is one of 
those rare and precious personages in 


whom beauty of natural vocal endow- 
ments, intellectual 
resource of a high 
order, technical 
finish, indubitable 
taste, impeccable 
artistic sensibilities 
and a singular 
charm of personal- 
ity are combined 
in a manner excep- 
tionally _ felicitous. 
His annual recital 
constitutes one of 
the few recurrent 
happenings of suc- 
ceeding seasons 
that can in the 
truest sense be des- 

Reinald Werrenrath ignated as a_ red- 

letter event. On 
Thursday evening of last week he appeared 
at Aftolian Hall and more than ever were 
discriminating listeners moved to wonder 
why Mr. Werrenrath’s activities in this 
city must be so limited. Apart from the 
keen pleasure he affords the connotsseur 
his work stands as an object lesson, an 
example worthy of devout emulation on 
the part of aspirants to vocal honors on 
the recital platform, 

Mr. Werrenrath has grown and ex- 
panded in his art since he was heard here 
a year ago. His audience—he has grad. 
ually built up a distinctive following 
could not have failed to appreciate the 





fact. The applause throughout the 
course of the recital was plenteous and 
unmistakably sincere. In point of sheer 


vocal quality the singer was at his best; 
in respect of polished style, artistic pene- 
tration and discernment, even better than 
on past occasions. Moreover, he has evi- 
dently labored to eliminate that excess of 
restraint in his singing and has opened 
out his voice in a manner that allows of 
a more virile ring of dramatic utterance 
without the sacrifice of emotional con- 
tinence. 

It is long since a less conventionalized 
program has been devised by a singer in 
this vicinity. It was as follows 


“A\bendgebet” and ‘‘Auf Wachtposten,’” Hans 
Hermann; ‘*‘Wanderer’s Nachtlied,”’ Joseph Marx; 
*Sommernacht” and “Abend am Strande,’’ Willibald 
Richter; ‘Wie Georg von Frundsberg von sich sel 
ber sane,” “Warnung” and “Dank,” Arnold Schon 
berg; “‘A Nocturne,’”’ A. Walter Kramer; ‘‘Witch 
Woman,” Deems Taylor; ‘Give Me of Your Bark, 
O Birch Tree,’ Carl Busch; ‘*‘To a Messenger,”’ 
Frank La Forge; “Why Does Azure Deck the Sky?” 
F. Morris Class; “Israfel,’?’ Bruno Huhn; Songs of 
the Sea—‘‘Drake’ Drum,” “Outward Bound,” 
“Devon, O Devon,” “Homeward Bound,” “The Old 
Superb,” C. Villiers Stanford 


It requires courage of a kind to organ 
ize and present a list of songs of which 
nine-tenths are simon-pure novelties and 
the remaining ones so unfamiliar as to 
be almost worthy of classification in the 
same category. Mr. Werrenrath’s temer 
ity in this case was not unjustified, for 
while none of these songs could qualify 
as unalloyed masterpieces the majority 
were interesting and some attained amore 
exalted level. In none of them was struck 
the note of a potently individual pro- 
nouncement, in none was unadulterated 
originality of idea or handling. The 
songs of Hlans Hermann, Joseph Marx 
and Willibald Richter have beauty of 
melodic line and greater or lesser har- 
monic interest. Had the three Schénberg 
songs been the handiwork of any but the 
much-discussed eccentric cacophonist they 
would have invited less attention. Early 
works, no deubt, and free from the enor- 
mities of the “Three Piano Pieces,” “Five 
Orchestral Pieces” and “Pierrot Lunaire,’ 
they might understandably pass as the 
products of any contemporary German 
writer steeped in the manner of Richard 
Strauss and Hugo Wolf 

The numbers of the American group, 
headed by the poetic and lusciously beau- 
tiful “Nocturne” of A. Walter Kramer, 
was generally interesting. Deems Taylor’s 
clever “Witch-Woman” was redemanded 
F. Morris Class’s “Why Does Azure Deck 
the Sky,” if of obviously unmistakable har- 
monic parentage was better than certain 
past performances of that composer. 

Charles Baker’s accompaniments were 
in their way the equivalent of Mr. Wer- 
renrath’s accomplishments. H. F. P. 


~~. 
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$150,000 SPENT FOR 
MUSIC IN DALLAS, TEX. 





Chairman of Chamber of Commerce 
Committee Computes Expenditures 
for Present Season 


DA.LLas, TeEx., Oct. 20.—Robert N. Wat- 
kin, chairman of the music committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce, has gone over 
the musical attractions for Dallas for 1914, 
and finds the largest number of high-class 
artists that ever visited Dallas. Mr. Wat- 
kin is a musical expert, especially in the 
promoting end of the art. He has given 
a brief résumé of the Dallas season to 
the Dallas Times-Herald which follows: 

“Evidence of the growth of our city is 
shown by. the increase of sums: spent for 
music. During the coming musical season, 
1913 and 1914, Dallas will surpass in her 
musical offerings any season of past years. 
Approximately $10,000 will be spent during 
the Fair. for musical entertainment of a 


high order for the visitors. The sum of 
$40,000 will be spent for grand opera in 
March of the coming year, $20,000 will be 
spent for music during the Sangerfest in 
the city in April. 

“In addition to this, and other special at- 
tractions of the local musical clubs, costing 
approximately $5000 for musical artists, 
the city of Dallas will also spend about 
$5000 for music in the parks and in other 
ways for the public good. The churches of 
Dallas spend for their music in the neigh- 
borhood of $10,000 a year. 

“The theaters, opera houses for their 
own orchestras will spend about $20,000, 
and in addition for light opera and grand 
opera companies, $30,000 more. 

“The hotels and cafés of Dallas spend at 
least $3000. This is exclusive of the 
amounts spent by private persons with the 
hundred or so music teachers and musical 
colleges of Dallas, and is, of course, ex- 
clusive of money spent for musical instru- 
ments. Thus it is seen that Dallas will 
spend in the neighborhood of $150,000 for 
music alone.” 
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combined with the ANGELUS. 


who demand the finest piano 
obtainable—by the highly 
trained musician, the virtuo- 
so. Its magnificent tonal ca- 
pacity, its highly perfected 
action and its exquisite de- 
sign have made it univer- 
sally known as “the world’s 
best piano.” 


cause of 


know it. 


Our ability and care to build the 


possess and enjoy the ANGELUS. 
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and the standard pianos in which it is incorporated 


i fides: highest and most impartial musical authorities have long 
recognized that the ANGELUS is the piano-player which per- 
mits of the highest personal musical expression and interpretation on 
the piano, equalling the most masterly hand playing. 

Let us consider the three pianos which are deemed worthy to be 


The KNABE The EMERSON The ANGELUS 
PIANO PIANO PIANO 
Essentially an artistic instru- | Known far and wide asthe An instrument of splendid 
ment and sought by those  “‘sweet-toned Emerson” be- action and tone, especi- 


its peculiarly 
appealing tonal qualities. 
Nearly a hundred thousand 
Emersons have been sold 
and there is no piano which 
can supplant it in the hearts 
of those who own and 


There is a harmony: of craftsmanship in the combining of these three 


pianos with the ANGELUS, which is of priceless value to the purchaser. 


matched by the most able and unsparing effort on the part of the makers 
of these pianos to perfectly adapt them to receive the ANGELUS. 


In all three instruments, the ANGELUS is the same. 
ing Lever, the most important aid to musical expression ever conceived, the 
Melody Buttons, the new Graduating Melodant, the Sustaining Pedal 
Device, the Diaphragm Pneumatics and the Artistyle Music Rolls, all 
indispensable features, are exclusive to the ANGELUS. 


The full story of the ANGELUS artistic superiority can be learned only by years of associa- 
tion with it, and its best telling must be in realization by owners themselves after they actually 
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by far the best value of any 
instrument in the market at 
its price. 
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Oscar Seagle 


Loudon Charlton, ““325?"* 


France looks upon 


As one of the Foremost Baritones 
of the day. America rightly places 
him among the best of her native 
singers. MR. SEAGLE will de- 
vote his entire season to America, 
appearing in Concert, Recital and 
Oratorio, under the Exclusive 
Management of 


New York 








CORDELIA LEE MAKES 
HER BOW IN NEW YORK 


Europe’s Endorsement of Young Ameri- 
can Violinist Not Accepted Without 
Qualifications 


That Cordelia Lee, the young American 
violinist from Dakota, who has studied 
with Auer, Thibaud, Ysaye and some other 
distinguished pedagogues, altogether justi- 
fies the hearty endorsements of her Euro- 
pean critics, seemed dubious in the light 
of her playing at her New York début in 
ZEolian Hall, Thursday afternoon of last 
week. Miss Lee is comely and she woos 
the eye most insinuatingly. Furthermore, 
she is free from nervousness and possesses 
the assurance and aplomb of a veteran. 
Her audience was of very good size and 
friendly in disposition. It received what 
she had to offer cordially and a liberal store 
of floral things emphasized the meaning of 
the applause. 

Yet in view of the favor with which she 
has been greeted in several European music 
centers holding reputations for critical 
perspicuity, Miss Lee’s showing was some- 
what disconcerting. Her program bespoke 
ambitions of a worthy kind. It had in 
rapid succession Handel’s noble D Major 
Sonata, Bruch’s G Minor Concerto and 
the Bach “Chaconne.” The sweetmeats 
were Saint-Saéns’s “Havanaise,” Hubay’s 
“Zephyr,” the Schubert-Wilhelmj ‘Ave 
Maria,” and Wieniawski’s “Souvenir de 
Moscou.” Miss Lee did her best work in 
the Saint-Saéns and Hubay pieces. Neither 
calls for an especially broad degree of in- 
sight, or intellectual or emotional penetra- 
tion in its performance. 

Little musical feeling was apparent in 
the violinist’s work, littlke warmth of emo- 
tion, little breadth or finish of style. The 
closest approach to sentiment was a clammy 
sentimentality, which element she infused 
even into the Olympian “Chaconne” of 
3ach. The portamento seems an ingrained 
mannerism with Miss Lee, as does also a 
persistent and inexplicable sforzando ac- 
cent in almost every few measures. Her 
rhythm and the treatment of the melodic 
phrase are strangely capricious and erratic. 

There were moments in which Miss Lee’s 
tone sounded pure, but they were none too 
frequent. It was for the greater part de- 
ficient in sensuous beauty and rough. Her 
intonation leaves room for much improve- 
ment, and she resorted often to the trick 





familiar to singers of attacking the tone 


from beneath and gliding up to it. 

It is not at all unlikely that with further 
application Miss Lee could rid herself of 
many of these faults and develop into a 
truly interesting player. At present she 
falls short of the artistic stature wherewith 
she has been credited. 





George Falkenstein played Miss Lee’s 
accompaniments commendably. 
nm. PF. FP. 
Positions for Wells Pupils 
Bertin, Oct. 8.—Howard Wells, who 


spent his Summer vacation with a colony 
of other prominent Berlin musicians at 
Engelberg, Switzerland, has returned to 
Berlin and resumed teaching with his cus- 
tomary large enrollment of pupils. Several 


pianists from Mr. Wells’s studio are to 
occupy prominent positions this coming 
year. George Riecks, who made a success- 


ful appearance in recital in Berlin last sea- 
son, has been engaged for the piano de- 
partment of the Minneapolis School of Mu- 
sic. Isabel Kennedy has been appointed 





head of the piano department of the Amer- 





ican College for Girls at Constantinople, 


where she last year acted as - assistant. 
Alice Bixby has been engaged as head of 
the piano department of the Troy Confer- 
ence Academy at Poultney, Vt. Lillian 
Crist, of Minneapolis, will go on a concert 
tour through the Northwest. Myrtle Kes- 
heimer, a talented young pianist of Lexing- 
ton, Ky., will concertize in the South. 





William J. Falk Brooklyn Choir Director 


William J. Falk, the teacher of singing, 
whose education has also included piano 
and organ playing, has just entered upon 
his duties as choir director in one of the 
largest temples of Brooklyn, situated at 
Eighth avenue and Garfield place. The 
quartet at the temple consists of Electra 
Gifford, Lillian M. Browne, Henri Barron 
and Livingston Chapman, and the Cantor 
is S. Radnitz. Mr. Falk signalized his in- 
cumbency by a special musical service in 
which the new organ was dedicated. He 
also has charge of the Sunday services 
at the Temple Beth-El, where he has been 
engaged for the sixth successive season. 
The Fall opening of his classes in singing 
sees the largest registration for several 
years past. 





Takes Opera Company to Cuba for Four 
Weeks’ Season 


Edwin Bower Hesser announces that 
Mme. Ester Adaberto has sailed for Amer- 
ica to head his Southern “Grand Opera 
Festival” company. Arturo Bovi is the mu- 
sical director. A season of four weeks will 
be played in Havana, under the auspices of 
the government. The other leading mem- 
bers of the organization include Inga Or- 
ner, Maddelena Bossi, Emilia Vergeri, Pi- 
lade Sinagra, Guglielmo Giuliani, Michel- 
angelo Rossini and Pietro Vittone. The 
répertoire will-include “Il Trovatore,” “La 
Traviata,” “Aida,” “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
“Faust,” “Martha,” “Don Pasquale”. and 
several other works. 





Painting Inspired Noble Librettist of 
Strauss “Potiphar” 


Bertin, Oct. 18.—Richard Strauss has a 
new collaborator in “Potiphar,” Count 
Heinrich Kessler, member of a leading 
noble family of Prussia. The count says 
that “Joseph’s Purity,” a picture in the 
Louvre, inspired him to write the book 
for the Strauss work, 


Would Name School for MacDowell 


MINNEAPOLIS, Oct. 6.—An earnest plea 
has been made by Willard Patton, a res- 
ident of this city, to have the new high 
school named after Edward MacDowell. 
He calls attention to the fact that public 
schools are named for statesmen, his- 
torians, poets and other celebrities and that 
MacDowell deserves a_ similarly fitting 
commemoration. 
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Gabrilowitsch As He Appeared to 
One of the “‘Gabbites,” His Pupils 





age in Peripatetic Style 





Cecile Ayres Recalls Broad-Minded Characteristics of This Pianist- 
Conductor in Role of Teacher—Did Not Wish All His 
Pupils Made After One Pattern—‘‘Thinking Over’’ a Pass- 


By HARRIETTE BROWER 











ITERARY laurels might have fallen to 
the lot of Cecile Ayres instead of 
concert successes if that young American 
pianist had followed out her early inten- 
tions. Miss Ayres comes naturally by her 
intellectual gifts, as her father is professor 
of Greek in Cro- 
zier Theological 
Seminary, near 
Philadelphia, and 
she lives on the 
campus grounds. 

“I was a Swarth- 
more College girl,” 
explains Miss 
Ayres, “and had no 
thought of taking 
up music as a pro- 
fession until about 
five years ago, ex- 
pecting, rather, to 
devote myself to 
literary pursuits. 
But the call of music was too strong and 
I finally decided to give my whole time 
to it. 

“T had been a pupil of Sternberg and 
Safonoff, from whom I learned a great 
deal, and five years ago I went to Berlin 
with the determination to study with Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch. Various obstacles stood in 
the way of carrying out my plan. The 
great pianist, occupied with concerts and 
tours, took almost no pupils, and, besides, 
he did not live in Berlin, but in Munich. 
However, a few others were as anxious as 
I was to study with him, so five or six of 
us banded together and besought Gabrilo- 





Cecile Ayres 
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aa 
Lyric Soprano 
Great Oratorio and Lieder Singer 
Danziger Zeitung: ‘Frau Lillian 
Wiesike developed a high silvery sym- 
pathetic voice which blended exquis- 


itely with the other voices in the 
quartet.”’ 


First American Concert Tour 
January ’til March, 1914 


Exclusive Management 


Concert Direction Annie Friedberg 


Bookings made now 


For particulars and all informa- 
tion address 


1425 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera 
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witsch to give us lessons. It was finally 
arranged, and Gabrilowitsch traveled from 
Munich to Berlin twice a month to teach 
us, remaining two or three days each time 
and giving us long class lessons each day. 
His methods were quite different from 
what I had been used to; he required high 
arched hand, loose wrist and firm fingers, 
which buried themselves deeply into the 
keys. Anassistant gave us the necessary 
preparatory work, but this only took a few 
weeks ; we were soon playing concertos and 
all the big things in the class. 

“Our master was so broad-minded and 
generous as well as so illuminating in his 
criticisms! He tried to retain whatever 
was good, so that we might preserve our 
individuality, -even though our ideas were 
quite different from his. He did not wish 
us all made after one pattern. Some one 
played a Bach Prelude one day and used 
the soft pedal throughout. Gabrilowitsch 
listened with interest. ‘I have never heard 
it played in this way,’ he said; ‘keep it soft 
as you do it—I think it is interesting.’ 

Top Notes with Thumb 


“He was a most inspiring teacher and 
taught us, besides a beautiful interpreta- 
tion of the composition, many an artistic 
technical ‘trick.’ For instance, at the close 
of a brilliant passage or run he would take 
the top note with the thumb, no matter 
what the previous finger had been, feeling 
that the thumb, as the strongest finger, 
could make the heaviest accent. 

“We were a most enthusiastic band of 
young pianists; they called us the ‘Gab- 
bites.’ We all lived in the same house and 
you can imagine the incentive to work in 
such an atmosphere. Gabrilowitsch stayed 
in this house when he came to Berlin for 
the lessons, and so his pupils came to know 
him intimately. 

“It often happened that he was preparing 
some new work when he came to us, and 
needed some time for practice. His own 
method of studying a composition was most 
interesting, and taught us much. He would 
play over a short passage, say a couple of 
measures, carefully and thoughtfully. Then 
he would stop perhaps for five minutes, 
evidently thinking it over. After this he 
might play it again, and then walk about 
the room before continuing his playing. 
Or he might play as much as a page before 
rising to pace the floor. We also soon ac- 


_ concerto and other compositions. 


quired the habit of walking about the room 
at intervals, ‘thinking it over’ as we learned 
a new work, and found this a very helpful 
proceeding. 

“IT found Gabrilowitsch most thoughtful 
and tactful with his young artist students. 
On one occasion, when I gave my own re- 
cital in Berlin, he told me it would not be 
possible for him to be there, as he had a 
concert engagement of his own on the same 
evening. I felt quite relieved, for I think 
it is a most difficult ordeal to have one’s 
master present on such an occasion. I was 
in fine condition and did my best. What 
was my surprise to find my master among 
the first to greet me at the conclusion of 
the recital. He had sat opposite me in the 
balcony of the hall the entire evening. 


Numbers for Miss Ayres’ Tour 


“As to the music which I shall bring for- 
ward during my American tour, I am very 
partial to Grieg, and shall probably play his 
I spent 
some time in Norway in order to study 
local color and so gain a better understand- 
ing of these wonderful themes and har- 
monies. I also played there, giving two 
successful concerts in Christiania. Another 
composer whose music appeals to me very 
strongly is Scriabine, and I hope to intro- 
duce his piano concerto. I shall probably 
bring out the fine piano sonata by the same 
composer as well as some of his shorter 
pieces; also, after hearing César Franck’s 
Prelude and Variations I could not rest till 
I had secured it for my own programs, 

“T find American audiences most interest- 
ing. They are more responsive than Euro- 
pean audiences; they are ready to listen 
with an open mind to what you have to 
offer, even though they may not have heard 
of you before, and if they like your work 
they are unstinted and generous in their 
praise. I have found this true even in 
very small towns in the West and South. 
For instance, I played a large program in 
a small town down in Alabama, and among 
the pieces was the Sonata in G Minor, by 
Schumann. That proved to be the best- 
liked composition on the program.” 





Musicale Opens Twentieth Century 


Club’s Detroit Season 


Detroit, Oct. 25.—Following a reception 
and buffet luncheon at the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club recently, when the twentieth 
season of that society was opened, a mati- 
née musicale was given by Mrs. Jennie 
Ross Standart, contralto, assisted by 
Charles Frederic Morse, pianist, and Helen 
furr Brand, harpist. Tosti’s “La Sere- 
nata,” sung by Mrs. Standart in a dark- 
ened room, with only a shadow lamp on 
the piano, proved very effective. The stage 
was set with elaborate floral decorations 
and the remainder of the program given 
amid subdued lights. Other numbers were 
“Si Mes Vers Avaient des Aijles,”’ by 
Hahn: “Chanson de Florian,” by Godard; 
“Hindu Slumber Song” and “Boat Song,” 
by Harriet Ware, and two Stevenson 
poems set to music by Eleanor Smith; 
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“The Swing” and “Where Go the Boats.” 
Mr. Morse played MacDowell’s Prelude in 
E Minor, and Miss Brand “Barcarolle,” by 
Hasselmans, and “Spring Brunner,” by 
Zabel. ‘These artists also evoked hearty 
approval. 





Mr. Bogert Returns from _ 1,670-Mile 
Auto Ride 
Walter L. Bogert, the prominent New 


York voice teacher, returned recently from 
a twenty-five days’ motor trip through New 
England. His trip carried him through the 
Adirondacks, Green Mountains, White 
Mountains, to Portland, Me., and along 
the coast by way of Cape Cod to New 
York. The distance covered was about 
1,670 miles and Mr. Bogert returned in ex- 
cellent trim to take the busy season that is 
ahead of him. Mr. Bogert opened his lec- 
ture-recitaL season on the evening of. Oc- 
tober 3, when he was heard in a program 
of German folk songs before the Board of 
Education, New York. 


How Verdi’s Mother Saved His Life 


Verdi owed his life twice to his mother. 
She was the wife of a man who kept an 
inn at Roncole, a village of about 200 in- 
habitants, not far from Busseto. When 
the Austrians and Russians invaded Italy 
in 1814 this village became the scene of 
cruel carnage. The women sought safety 
with their children in the little church, but 
the Russian soldiers entered it and merci- 
lessly slaughtered them. One of them es- 
caped by hiding in the belfry. She was the 
wife of Carlo Verdi, the mother of little 
Giuseppe, the future composer of ‘“Aida.”— 
New York Evening Post. 








Baltimore Pianist Heard in Berlin 


BALTIMORE, Oct, 23. — Marguerite W. 
Maas, who graduated in piano from the 
Peabody Conservatory ot Music last year, 
recently appeared in a concert at the Stern 
Conservatory of Music, Berlin, Germany. 
She played with great success Debussy’s 
“Reverie” and Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody 
No. 12. Miss Maas is continuing her piano 
studies in Berlin under Ludwig Breitner. 
She has written a number of meritorious 
works for piano and voice W.J.R. 
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What the Foremost European Critics Said: 
(Season 1912-1913) 


Schiavazzi, with his beautiful dramatic voice, appeared to us as a true and 
perfect figure of Don José (Carmen). Not only by natural temperament is he 
admirable in the Latin drama, but he sets forth the personality of the unfortunate 
Dragoon with a passion and spirit inimitable—(Regio—Parma.) 


The triumph of the evening was Schiavazzi as Rodolfo in La Bohéme. The 
tenor has a powerful and resonant voice. The genial artist transferred all his 
individual qualities as singer and actor to the personage whom he represented.— 
(Costanzi—Roma. ) 


The réle of Mateo (Conchita) seems to have been written for the tenor 
Schiavazzi. No other artist can sing it as he can. The beautiful and powerful 
voice which he expended as prodigally as a munificent millionaire without stint, 
his passion and the fire of his diction are always intelligent, and his superb im- 
personation is admirable.—(Dal Verme—Milan.) 


The part of Folco (Isabeau) was sung by Schiavazzi with a pure and powerful 
voice, with such impetuosity of anger as to arouse the audience to enthusiastic 
ovations. At the end of each act he was recalled many times.—(Casino—San 


Remo.) 
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LL available dates preceding the oper- 

atic season are completely booked. 
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only for concerts after February seven- 
teenth, 1914. 
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Special arrangements have been made with the Red- 
path Musical Bureau for Mr. Clark to teach in Chi- 
cagoin December. For particulars address, Dr. Fred- 
erick Clark, Cable Bldg., c/o Redpaths, Chicago, Il. 
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VON ENDE SCHOOL INDUCTED INTO ITS NEW QUARTERS 





Gathering of Persons Prominent 
in Music World and Society 
Witnesses Dedication of Institu- 
tion’s Handsome Building— 
Interesting Musical Program 


ITH a gathering which included many 
persons prominent in the New York 
musical world, the new building of the von 
Ende School of Music was dedicated in a 
fitting manner on the evening of October 
22. As the guests were anndunced, pre- 
paratory to their presentation to Mr. and 
Mrs. Herwegh von Ende, the list of musi- 
cians present assumed some of the propor- 
tions of a salon such as the old Parisian 
drawing rooms must have witnessed. 

Among the guests were the following: 
Fernanda Tanara and Mme. Gilda Longari- 
Tanara, Leontine de Ahna, Walter L. 
Bogert, Mr. and Mrs. Felix F. Leifels, Mr. 
and Mrs. Paul Kefer, Paulo Gruppe, Henri 
Leon Leroy, Hans van den Berg, Amelia 
von Ende, Beatrice McCue, Mabel Beddoe, 
Jean Marie Mattoon, Mme. Von Klenner, 
Mr. and Mrs. August Gemiinder, Sigis- 
mond Stojowski, Louis Stillman and many 
persons prominent in the artistic world and 
in society. 

Mr, von Ende presided over an informal 
musical program, in which Mr. Stojowski 
was greeted with rapturous applause for his 
playing of some of his own compositions. 
Ottilie Schillig, the talented pupil of 
Adrienne Remenyi, sang the warmly emo- 
tional “Jeanne d’Arc” aria, to the delight of 
the assembly. An interesting feature of 
the evening was the first American appear- 
ance of Albert Vogel, the German 
“declamator,” who has performed Max 
Schilling’s “Hexenlied” with the leading 
orchestras of Europe. Mr. Vogel pre- 
sented the “Hexenlied” before the von 
Ende audience with graphic delineation, 
supported admirably at the piano by Edith 
Evans, of the school faculty. As an encore 
Mr. Vogel recited “The Two Grenadiers.” 






































Photographic Inspection of New von Ende Building: Above, Class in One of the Studios, with 
Hans van den Burg in Rear Row on Right, and Director Herwegh von Ende at His Desk. 
Below, Exterior of the Building and View of Main Office 


Much delight was expressed by the guests 
over the sumptuous appointments of the 


efficacy as an educational workshop. One 
of the most attractive of the school’s twelve 
studios is a Japanese room. 





Flonzaleys Play Schoenberg Work 


A cablegram from Berlin reports a 
unique. success which the Flonzaley Quar- 
tet had on October 25, when they played 
the Schoenberg Quartet. The work was 
given in the presence of the author and a 
large audience and it made a profound im- 
pression. In New York last season the 
Flonzaleys played this “futurist” composi- 
tion at the home of E. J. de Coppet, where 
it aroused interest. It is possible that it 
will be given at a special New York con- 


new von Ende building and its general 
cert during the forthcoming season. 


The Schoenberg Quartet is described as 
a most difficult. work. It is in a single 
movement and requires an hour and a half 
for its performance. Its effect on those 
who hear it seems to vary, for, while all 
agree as to the interest it excites there are 
many who frankly admit their inability to 
comprehend the composer’s entire meaning. 
The subscription for the three Flonzale) 
7Eolian Hall broken all rec- 
ords. 


concerts has 
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Amato Scores Success in Louisville 


LouISVILLE, Oct. 25.—Pasquale Amato, 
the first artist of three who are being 
brought to Louisville by the Keller-Marx 
Concert Company (the other two are Fritz 
iireisler and Paderewski), was heard last 
Monday evening at the Shubert Masonic 
Theater, and a fine audience made its ap- 
preciation known by much applause. While 
the singer was handicapped by a cold, the 
suavity and beauty of his tone were but 
little impaired, and his brilliant artistry 
was always in evidence. The program was 
pleasantly varied as to schools and per.ods, 
and embraced German, I‘rench, Russian and 
Italian songs. 

At the piano, playing superb accompani- 
ments, was C, Pamboschek, who also con 
tributed se\eral solos to the program. 
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Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet Sings in 
New York Lecture-Recital 

The Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet was 

heard at Arion Hall, New York, on Sunday 

evening, October 26, in connection with a 


lecture recital given by Mme. Henni Hubel. 
(his organization, which by its fine work 
for a number of seasons past has become 
one of the best known women’s quartets in 
the country, sang with its usual good taste 
“Amarella,” by J. Winne, Schumann’s 
*Tamburinschlaegerin” and “Habt ihr 
meinen Schatz gesehen,” by Schmidt-Hem- 
berger. 





Alfred Y. Cornel: Conducts Brooklyn 
“Elijah” 

Alfred Y. Cornell, the New York vocal 
teacher and organist, who has numerous 
choirs under his charge again ‘this season, 
gave Mendéelssohn’s “Elijah” at the Church 
of-the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, October 26, with 
Anna-Case, soprano; Nevada Van Der 
Veer, ‘contralto; Lambert Murphy, tenor; 
Clifford Cairns,-bass; a chorus of twenty 
selected voices, and the Kaltenborn String 
Quartet. On November 2 Mr. Cornell will 
give Weber’s.:*Jubilee” Cantata at the same 
church. Mr..Cornell*is also choirmaster of 
the Mt. Mortis Baptist Church in New 
York, where on November 2 the “Elijah” 
will be sung under his direction with Inez 
Barbour, soprano; Nevada Van Der Veer, 
contralto; DeLos Becker, tenor, and 
Charles Norman Granville, baritone, as so- 
loists. 





Concert for School Children at Ten 
Cents for Series 


A plan for the education of public school 
children in good music has been decided 
upon by the members of the Department of 
Iducation who are on the committee to act 
with the Theater Center for Schools. 
Classic and folk music of a character cal- 
culated to interest children more than eight 
or nine years old will be presented in the 
assembly rooms and auditoriums of the 
public schools and high schools, and the 
children will have admittance to them on 
the payment of dues amounting to ten cents 
a year. 

The committee consists of Dr. George J. 
Smith, of the board of examiners, Andrew 
\V. Edson and Clarence FE. Meéleney, asso- 
ciate city superintendents; Edward W. 
Stitt, superintendent of recreation centers; 
Maxwell Heller, treasurer; Mrs, Mary J. 
Pierson, secretary, and Julius Hopp, man- 
ager. 
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who made her New York debut 
at Aeolian Hall on Thursday 
Afternoon Oct. 23: 


“But the afternoon’s most remarkable per- 
formance was the playing of Bach’s formida- 
ble “‘Chaconne” for violin alone. In this 
Miss Lee proved herself a true artist in 
every sense of the word. Tone, intonation, 
and phrasing were perfect, the shading was 
fascinating. If Miss Lee can give a concert 
in which she plays everything as well as she 
did this supreme test of violinistic artistry, 
her success is assured.”’ 
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SEASON 1913-1914 


Second American Season at the Metropolitan Opera of New York 


RECENT COMMENTS OF THE PRESS ON HER LAST BERLIN APPEARANCE: 


(Berlin): “. . . . In the domain of coloratura Frieda 


She stands herein on an artistic level with that genial 


] “OSSIS( he Zeitung 
The beauty and clarity of tone produc- 


Hempel is unsurpassable 
master of bel canto, Marcella Sembrich. 
tion, its evenness in all registers, the exquisite culture of her musical style, and 
emotional expression—all this lends her performance a truly satisfying totality.” 

Her dazzling high notes, the limpid 
attack, her ravishing head-tones; these are 


Danziger Neueste Nachrichten: 
Even when the tone is but 


mezza voce, the indescribable ease of 
striking qualities of Miss Hempel’s voice. 


the most 
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‘breathed out’ it possesses an incomparable carrying-power. The passages, trills, 
scales and fioriture bore eloquent testimony both as to her musical judgment and 
9 


vocal dexterity. 
Berlin Lokal Anzeiger . . The many-sidedness of het 
the rare charm of her voice were revealed in the best in the diversified program 
coloratura—wherein Miss Hempel is indisputably the 
[he house was frantic with enthusiasm and would 


great art and 


chosen, and especially in 


first singer of the day. 
not be appeased despite numerous encores.” 
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PHILADELPHIA OPERA 
STARTS WITH “TOSCA” 


Mary Garden Will Have Title 
Role and Marcoux and Martinelli 
Will Appear 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 27.—The local mu- 
sical season will open full blast next Mon- 
day evening with two events of the first 
importance, the initial Fall performance by 
the Philadelphia-Chicago Opera Company 
at the Metropolitan and the first of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra’s series of 
five concerts at the Academy of Music. At 
the opera the offering will be Puccini’s 
“Tosca,’ with Mary Garden in the title 
role: Vanni Marcoux as Scarpia, and Gio- 
vanni Martinelli as Cavaradossi, both the 
baritone andthe tenor making thir first 
appearance here. The Boston orchestra 
will have Geraldine Farrar as assisting so- 
loist. 

Next week will be an eventful one at the 
Metropolitan. On Wednesday’ evening 
Titta Ruffo will make his first appearance 
in this country as Figaro in “The Barber 
of Seville,” which has been pronounced his 
greatest role, others in the cast being Aris- 
todemo Giorgini as Almaviva, Henri Scott 
as Basilio, and Jenny Dufau as ° Rosina. 
Thursday night the opera’ will be “Aida,” 
Carolina White singing the title role, in 
which she appeared recently with great 
success in Parma, Italy, while Martinelli 
will be the Rhadames; Serena Van Gordon, 
a young American contralto, the Amneris, 
with Henri Scott as Kamfis, Polese as 
Amonasro and Huberdeau and Reigelman 
also in the cast. At the Saturday matinée 
“The Girl of the Golden West” will be 
revived, Bassi taking the role of the high- 
wayman, Polese singing that of the sheriff, 
and Carolina White having her original 
part, the girl. At-the popular price per- 
formance on Saturday evening, “Lucia” 
will be the attraction, with Jenny Dufau in 
the title role, Giorgini as Edgardo, Polese 
as Ashton, Scott as Raimondo, with Ven- 
turini, Aleotti and Minnie Egener com- 
pleting the cast. 

The Academy of Music was completely 
filled, with many persons seated on the 
stage, last Thursday eyening .when Mme. 
Melba made her first appearance in Phila- 
delphia in several years, the concert being 
under the local auspices of the Estey Con- 
cert Bureau. The fear that “Melba is not 
what she used to be” was soon dispelled 
when she began to sing her first number, 
the Mad Scene from “Hamlet,” for, while 
this not especially interesting operatic num- 
ber does not serve to show Melba’s voice 
to the best advantage, and gives evidence 
of the fact that if her voice has “fallen 
off” at all it is in the execution of such 
florid music, the luscious quality, the won- 
derful evenness and claritysof tone and the 
delightful ease and fluency» of delivery 
were still in evidence. Melba’s personality 
is as ingratiating and charming as ever and 
Thursday evening’s audience was captivated 
by her good natured liberality in the grant- 
ing of encores. Of her program numbers 
the most felicitous were the “Addio” from 
Puccini’s “La Bohéme,” the “Ave Maria” 
from Verdi’s “Otello” and “Lo, Hear the 
Gentle Lark,” by Bishop, sung with flute 
obbligato by Marcel Moyse, in which much 
of her accustomed flexibility and birdlike 
sweetness and brilliance of voice were ex- 
hibited. There was less appreciation for 
Liza Lehmann’s “Magdalen at Michael's 
Gate,” said to have been composed espe- 
cially for Melba to sing on this American 
tour, but which might well be replaced by 
some song that would show her voice to bet- 
ter advantage. Among her half dozen ex 
tra numbers Melba sang Tosti’s “Good- 
Bye,” “John Anderson, My Jo, John,” 
“Comin’ Through the Rye” and two modern 
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I'rench songs, “Les Anges Pleurent,” Bem- 
berg, and “L’Aubade,” from Lalo’s “Le Roi 
d’'Ys.” Melba was assisted by Edmund 
Burke, a baritone of. richly sonorous voice, 
who made a distinctly favorable impression ; 
Marcel Moyse, whose flute solos were ex- 
quisitely rendered, and Gabriel Lapierre, an 
exceptionally good accompanist. Melba is 
announced to return in February for a 
joint recital with Kubelik. 

On the extensive tour which she will 
make in America this season Helen Ware, 
the violinist, will have the assistance of Dr. 
Istvan Halasz, the Hungarian baritone and 


in the ballroom of the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel, Philadelphia, on Tuesday evening, 
November 18. In addition to her own con- 
certs, with the assistance of Dr. Halasz, 
Miss Ware this season will make a tour 
of the Southern States with Yolanda Méro, 
the pianist. 

Henry Hotz, the popular basso of this 
city, a member of the well-known Favorita 
Quartet, who has sung several leading roles 
with the Philadelphia Operatic Society, has 
been engaged to take charge of the vocal 
department in the Hahn School of Music 
and will give a song recital to introduce his 





Helen Ware, Noted Violinist, Who Will Tour with Dr. Istvan Halasz, Hungarian 
Baritone 


song composer. Halasz is devoting his life 
and energies to the interpretation of the 
Hungarian folksong, using his fine voice 
and dramatic powers to give it a place of 
distinction in the world of music, Dr. 
Halasz is the composer of many songs 
which he sings in German, French, Italian 
and English. Miss Ware, who returned 
last Spring from several years’ study and 
subsequent concert work in Europe, where 
she specialized in Hungarian music with 
success, will open her season with a recital 


association with the school on I[riday eve- 
ning of this week. He will be assisted by 
leanor M. Gerlach, soprano, 

Armande Crabbe, the baritone, who has 
sung at the local Metropolitan every season 
since that house was opened by Oscar 
Hammerstein, has returned for his final en- 
gagement as a member of the Philadelphia- 
Chicago Company. Next season Crabbe 
will occupy the important position of first 
baritone at La Scala, in Milan. 

ARTHUR L. Tupps. 





PHILIPS-DEAN RECITALS 


Baritone and Soprano Heard in Their 
Costumed Opera Scenes 


Arthur Philips, baritone, and Kuth Dean, 
soprano, opened their series of operatic re 
citals in costume with a performance at 
the Tokeneeke Club, near Darien, Conn., 
last Saturday evening. The program in- 
cluded excerpts. from “Pagliacci’s “Manon” 
and “Thats.” 

Mr. Philips was heard in the Prologue 
from “Pagliacci,” and sang it in a style 
that aroused great enthusiasm. Miss Dean 
was introduced in the air from “Manon” 
and displayed a lyric soprano of excellent 
quality and a real dramatic ability. The 
two artists were heard together in a part of 
“Thais.” This excerpt gave both an oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate their dramatic ability 
and training, and the effectiveness of oper- 
atic excerpts in costume on the concert 
stage. The audience gave both artists a 
cordial reception and recalled them many 
times. 

On October 23 the two artists brought to 
a close the series of bi-weekly musicales at 
the residence of Laura Robinson in Green- 
wich, Conn. The house is a reproduction 
of the Petit Trianon, and the central music 
hall, with its big pipe orgah, is a favorite 
gathering place of Greenwich music lovers. 
The four operas represented in the pro- 
gram of Mr. Philips and Miss Dean were 
as follows: “Le Jongleur de Notre Dame” : 
“Legende de la Sauge,” Miss Dean as Jean 
and Mr. Philips as Boniface; “Pagliacci” : 
Prologue by Mr. Philips, “Ballatella,” by 
Miss Dean and Scene between Nedda and 
Tonio in the miniature play; Massenet’s 
“Manon”: Table scene by Miss Dean; 
“Thais.” two scenes, duet, “Baignez d’eau 
tes mains.” Olive Robertson was a skillful 
accompanist. 
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GOOLD-SIMMONS RECITAL 


Distinguished Soloists Delight Brooklyn 
Audience in Fine Program 


A song recital at the Emmanuel Baptist 
Church, Brooklyn, on October 23, at four 
o'clock, brought an enthusiastic audience 
which paid memorable tribute to Mrs. 
Edith Chapman Goold, soprano, and Wil- 


liam Simmons, baritone, both of whom 
are well known in the concert field. Mrs. 
Goold and Mr. Simmons opened their 


program with “La ci darem,” from “Don 
Giovanni,” by Mozart. The number was 
given a splendid interpretation. Mr. Sim- 
mons, who possesses a beautiful, highly 
sympathetic voice, sang with his custom 
ary brilliancy two groups, which included 
the following: Handel’s “Hear Me, Ye 
Winds and Waves,” Broadwood’s “Some 
Rival Has Stolen My True Love Away,” 
a traditional Surrey air; “Zueignung,” by 
Strauss; “The Nightingale Has a Lyre of 
Gold,” by _Whelpley; “Her Rose,” by 
Coombs; Lohr’s “Ould Doctor Ma’Ginn,” 
and the breezy little novelty, “To a Mes- 
senger,” by Frank La Forge. 

Mrs. Goold’s offerings were Purcell’s 
“Nymphs and Shepherds,” Beach’s “Ah, 
Love But a Day,’ Holmes’s “La Belle du 


Roi,” Sinding’s “Sylvelin,’ Parker’s “Love 
in May,” Ware’s “Mammy’s Song” and 
Ronald’s “The Rosy Morn.” Additional 


numbers, duets with Mr. Simmons, were 
“The Passage Bird’s Farewell,” by Hil- 
dach, and “It Was a Lover and His Lass,” 
Walthew. The soprano was in excellent 
voice and like Mr. Simmons was heartily 
éncored. PE ote 


Pianist Wells as Soloist with Three of 
Germany’s Orchestras 


3ERLIN, GERMANY, Oct. 19.—Howard 
Wells, the pianist, will make his first ap- 
pearance in public this season on Novem- 
ber 24 as soloist with the Nuremberg Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, Wilhelm Bruch, con- 
ductor. On December 10 Mr. Wells ap 
pears as soloist with the Waldenburg Or- 
chestra, and on January 17 as soloist with 
the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra in Bee 
thoven Saal. 


NBW LAURELS FOR 
HAROLD RANDOLPH 


Head of Peabody Conservatory 
Again Proves His Worth in 
New York Recital 
Directors of prominent conservatories in 


this land find time to travel be- 
yond the frontiers of their own institutions 


seldom 


for the sake of public appearance in con- 
cert, yet last Monday Harold 
Randolph, head of the Peabody Conserva- 


afternoon 


tory of Baltimore, gave a piano recital in 
fZolian Hall, New York. It was well that 
Mr. Randolph contrived to escape his ac- 
ademic duties temporarily, for he is an 
interesting player in a number of respects. 
American by origin, he has also acquired 
all his artistic training in this country. His 
audience was clearly pleased with his work. 

he program that “he offered was varied 
and exacting. It began with Busoni’s 
splendid transcription of Bach’s Toccata, 
Adagio and Fugue in C. Then came in 
turn a Scarlatti “Allegro,” a Gluck-Brahms 
Gavotte, a Brahms Intermezzo and Capric- 
cio, Schumann’s “Symphonic Studies,” a 
“Berceuse” and “Serenade” by George 
Boyle, Ernest Hutcheson’s “Scherzo”; 
Kmmanuel Wad’s “Minuettino” and num- 
bers by Liszt and Schubert. 

The outstanding qualities of Mr. Ran- 

dolph’s playing are virility and straight- 
torward assertiveness. In imposing vol- 
ume of tone, technical proficiency and 
pointedness of rhythm it left little to be 
desired. The divers numbers revealed, 
moreover, scholarliness and seriousness of 
purpose in their interpretative plan. These 
qualities -were* notably apparent in the 
Bach which was played with clarity and a 
fine sense of. climax. The Schumann was 
vigorous, though one felt here, as else 
where, an absence of tenderness and the 
warmth of poetic imagination. 
_ Though well written and often effective 
in color and harmonic vesture the pieces 
of Messrs.- Boyle, Wad and Hutcheson 
proved of small interest from the broader 
musical standpoint. Nevertheless Mr. Ran- 
dolph’s presentation of them bespoke ear 
nest devotion. After his brilliant playing 
of a Liszt étude and the Schubert-Tausig 
“Marche Militaire,” which closed the pro 
gram, the pianist added an encore. 


Other critical comments on the Randolph 
recital : 


Mr. Randolph would doubtless lay no claim to 
be a virtuoso. He is a pedagogue, and likewise a 
sober and_-serious-minded artist, treating his art 


with respect; sometimes a little cool, sometimes 
1 little dry in his playing, not often thrilling his 
llearers with power or passion. But he showed ripe 
judgment, ‘fine intelligence and sincere musical feel 
ing The Times. 

Mr. Randolph has a thorough technical eeniiie 
ment, musical soundness and a broad understanding 
of his interpretative task.—The World. 


Being American born and also American trained 
Mr. Randolph is in a position to demonstrate in 
his own person that it is not necessary to go across 
the ocean to acquire the technical equipment of a 
pianoforte virtuoso. He has done that before, and 
lid it again most convincingly The Tribune 


Edith Helena Relieves Ivy Scott After 
Fourth Century “Butterfly” 





Through the illness of Lois Ewell, who 
was to have been an alternate Madama 
Butterfly at the Century Opera Hous 
last week, Ivy Scott ‘was called upon to 
prove her endurance by singing the réle 
four times in Thus’ Edith 
Helena was summoned to make her début 
two weeks earlier than had been intended, 
relieving Miss Scott as Butterfly on Fri 
day night. Miss Scott’s achievement had 
included two performances of the rédle on 
Wednesday, the evening performance 
marking her best works in the part. Miss 
Helena was to have made her début in 
“Lucia,” but she hurried in from her 
farm at Dyckman, N, Y., in time to give 
a generally satisfactory performance of 
Cto-Cto-San on Friday. 
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“Farewell” Musicale to Miss Ardini 


In the nature of a “farewell musicale” 
to his pupil, Miriam Ardini, a young Amer- 
ican coloratura soprano, who has been in 
America since last July, William S. Brady, 
the New York voice teacher, entertained 
at his home on Saturday evening of last 
week. Some thirty guests listened to an 
impromptu program. Miss Ardini, who 
sailed on Tuesday of this week aboard the 
Cincinnati to make further appearances in 
Italy on the operatic stage, sang the “Una 


Voce” aria from Rossini’s “Barber” and - 


arias from “La Sonnambula,” “Lucia” and 
“La Bohéme,” also giving a portion of the 
finale to Act III of that opera with Sal- 
vatore Giordano, the Italian tenor. Her 
colorature is truly remarkable, that of a 
finished artist who has before her a splen- 


did career. She added Rubinstein’s “Es 
Blinkt der Thau” in German and Mrs. 
Beach’s “Ah! Love but a Day” in excel- 


lent English, showing quite as much ability 
in the matter of singing songs as in the tax- 
ing pyrotechnics of the Italian opera arias. 

Hilda Goodman, a young and gifted col- 
oratura soprano, sang a portion of the 
“Lucia” Mad Scene, Arthur Hervey’s “Nir- 
vana” and Hildach’s “Friihling ist da.” 
Rose Laurent possessor of a truly indi- 
vidual soprano of vibrant quality sang 
Louis Aubert’s “La Lettre” and Van Der 
Stucken’s “Seligkeit,” both with splendid 
effect. Ruby Lehmann Leyser, another fine 
dramatic soprano presented the “Un Bel 
Di” aria from “Madama Butterfly”; Mrs. 


A, A. Eberson, mezzo soprano, the “Haban- 
era” and “Seguidilla” from Bizet’s “Car- 
men” with abundant temperamental feeling 
and Maurice Cowen, ‘baritone, a big “Don 
Carlos” aria which he delivered with 
breadth and vocal opulence. 

Clarence Adler, the pianist, played God- 
ard’s “En Route” in a manner which left 
no doubt as to his place among the fore- 
most of the day’s younger pianists. 

‘Mr. Brady presided at the piano for all 
the singers in his artistic manner, and was 
the recipient of congratulations for the 
sterling work which the singers under his 
guidance are doing, reflecting credit on his 
teaching in every case. A. W. K. 

4.2 
Arthur Lawrason’s Successful Pupils 


Arthur Lawrason, well known as a 
teacher of singing, returned to New York 
last month, after a Summer spent on the 
Great Lakes and the- coast of Maine, and 
resumed work at his beautiful new studios 
on October 1. Mr. Lawrason found many 
of his old students awaiting his arrival, 
and others registered from all parts of the 
country. His artist students will appear in 
grand, lyric and light opera in both Europe 
and America. In grand opera Regina 
Vicarino will be heard at the Verdi Fes- 
tival at Prague, Bohemia, to be followed 
by an engagement at the Royal Opera, 
Berlin. Mr. Lawrason is proud of Mme. 
Vicarino’s voice. She is recognized to-day 
as one of the leading coloratura sopranos. 
Anna Fitzhugh will sing the lyric rdles at 
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the Imperial Opera House, St. Petersburg, 
to be followed by an engagement at Bar- 
celona, Spain. Leonora Sparks sings again 
New 
York. Miss Sparks sang before the King 
and Queen of England this Summer at the 
special performance of “La Bohéme.” 
Frida Windolph continued this season to 
do guest performances through Germany. 
Miss Cecil Cunningham, who made a pro- 
nounced success in the Gilbert and Sullivan 
revivals at the Casino last Summer, and 
who has one of the most beautiful voices 
on the light opera stage, continues as prima 
donna at the Casino, opening in a new op- 
era about November 1. Mme. Abarbanell 
is starring in a new light opera. Sallie 
Fisher will again be heard in light opera 
as well as Ada Meade and Edith Thayer, 
both under the management of Mr. Ham- 
merstein. Other well known students of 
the Lawrason studio in light opera are 
Hattie Fox, singing “The Spring Maid” 
en tour; Marguerite Wright, soon to ap- 
pear in a new operetta, and Richard Hall, 
with the Klaw & Erlanger productions. 
Mr. Lawrason’s success in New York has 
been gratifying and he begins his tenth 
season with renewed energy and con- 
fidence. ° 
* * * 
Engagements of Mehan Artists 


Of the pupils of the Mehan Studios, 
Helene Denice, better known as Helen 
Gallagher, coloratura soprano, is to appear 
in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., her home city, on 
November 3, in recital with Edwin Grasse, 
violinist, of New York. Mlle. Denice sang 
with a concert band in Philadelphia during 
the Summer, and she will have many con- 
cert engagements during the season. 

Gerald Reynolds, baritone, a singer who 
is branching out in many sides of musical 
art, being also an organist and accompanist, 
was recently appointed a public school 
music supervisor. 

John Barnes Wells, the tenor, is singing 
in the Verdi recitals which are being given 
at the Wanamaker Auditorium this week. 
Among other things he is singing “La 
donna e mobile,” from Rigoletto, and 
“Celeste Aida,” from “Aida.” 

Joseph Calder, baritone, is singing in the 
Christian Church on West Eighty-first 
street, filling the vacancy left by DeLoss 
Smith, peer: Sih Mehan pupil. 

Mrs. Richard Ward, contralto, of Mil- 
waukee, has returned to her home after a 
course of study at the Mehan Studios. 
She will be very active in the concert field 
through the West and Middle West this 
W inter. 

John Dennis Mehan, president of the 
Mehan Studios, is to lecture on Monday 
evening, October 27, before the dramatic 
class at Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, his subject being “The Evolution 
of the Art of Singing from the Natural 
Which Is Inartistic to the Artistic Which 
Is Natural.” Mr. Mehan has for years 
been a student of science, philosophy and 
psychology in connection with the voice. 

Mary Jordan sang Jean Paul Kiirsteiner’s 
song, “Invocation to Eros,” in the Sunday 
night concert at the Century Opera House, 
October 26.- This song is of an intensely 
dramatic character and was found to be es- 
pecially suited to Miss Jordan’s voice. 

* * * 
Interesting Ogden-Crane Recital 


Various interesting features marked the 
opening song recital by pupils of Mme. Og- 
den Crane at her studio, Carnegie Hall, 
New York, on October 25. For instance, 
there was a presentation of a trio from 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” with Mme. Ogden 
Crane as Lola, Helen Dickson as Santuzza 
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and Frank Malone as Turiddu. Miss Dick- 
son was effective in the dell’ Acqua “Vil- 
lanelle,’ while Mr. Malone revived his 
“Farewell to the King’s Highway.” An- 
other feature was Ada Brown’s singing of 
the “Habanera” from “Carmen” in costume. 

Daisy M. Dyke displayed the pearly 
clarity of her voice in Hallett Gilberté’s “In 
the Moonlight in the Starlight,” adding a 
Scotch song. Alice Taft also exhibited a 
flexible quality in Luckstone’s “Delight.” 
Homer’s “The Pauper’s Drive,’ as sung 
by Rhodes Brandon, was followed by an 
added “Drink to Me Only with Thine 
Eyes.” At the close of the program Mme. 
Ogden-Crane sang some unprogrammed 
numbers, among them Woodman’s “An 
Open Secret.” 

Among the other numbers which kept the 
audience highly entertained were those pro- 
vided by Agnes Patterson, Elizabeth Tobey, 
Kathryn Malone, Leila Baskerville, Dorothy 
Sheridan, Evelyn Dubois, Minnie Turner, 
Lida White and Bessie Holmes. Edith M. 
Planthe was the effective accompanist. 

ee sae 
Aresoni’s Progress Under Tutelage of Percy 
Rector Stephens 

The success of Enrico Aresoni, the 
young tenor, at the recent Verdi Festival 
held at Carnegie Hall, New York, has 
drawn attention to Percy Rector Stephens, 
the New York voice teacher, with whom 
Mr. Aresoni has been studying for the past 
season. After much vocal trouble Mr. 
Aresoni placed himself under Mr. Ste- 
phens’s care and the results gained at the 
Verdi concert; where he sang the great 
“Monologo” from the Italian master’s 
“Otello” are to be attributed to the work 
this teacher has done for him. Not only 
did Mr. Aresoni display a voice which was 
spoken of as notable but he was also com- 
plimented for the dramatic feeling which 
he infused into his interpretation. 

*x* * * 
New Studio Opened by Steinberg and Goetz!i 


A new studio that will undoubtedly be 
an acquisition to the musical educational 
opportunities of New York was opened 
last week by Pernhard Steinberg and Dr. 
Anselm Goetzl in the Metropolitan Opera 
House Building. Two studios have been 
taken. The art of singing will be taught 
by Mr. Steinberg while coaching in 
opera, oratorio and German lieder will be 
under Dr. Goetzl. Mr. Steinberg is widely 
known as the cantor of Temple Beth-F], 
and has also a reputation as a concert bari- 
tone, having made a tour through Europe 
a few years ago in this capacity. ~Dr. 
Goetz] was conductor at the opera houses 
in Prague and Karlsruhe and assisted Sieg- 
fried Wagner in Bayreuth. 
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Warm Welcome for Cecil Fanning in 
Home City, Columbus, O. 


CotumsBus, O., Oct. 27W—Cecil Fanning 
drew an audience of eleven hundred per- 
sons to the chapel of Ohio State University 
on October 17, where he distinguished him- 
self in a finely interpreted program, accom- 
panied by H. Turpin. It was their 
twentieth recital and a most memorable 
one, for it took place in the baritone’s home 
city. The first group of songs included 
“Adelaide,” by Beethoven; two selections 
from “Die Sch6ne Miillerin,” by Schubert, 
and songs by Pataky and Haile, “Der 
Flieger” and “Teufelslied.” These were elo- 
quently given and for an. encore came 
Loewe’s “Erl King.” Following were “Le 
Cycle du Vin,” “Bouton de Rose,” “Dame 
Darden,” “No, John,” “Mammy’s Song,” 
“I Had a Dove,” “The Keys of Heaven,” 
“The Last Leaf,” which was particularly 
effective, and the “Cooper’s Song,” from 
Boccaccio. Mr, Fanning is warmly praised 
by the press for his vocal and interpreta- 
tive excellence, and the accompaniments of 
Mr. Turpin shared well in the commenda- 
tion. 





Commend Special Fall Issue 


To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 


I have been spending more time than I 
really ought to reading your Special Edi- 
tion of Musica. AMERICA. 

_1I want to tell you that it is the best edi- 
tion that was ever issued of any musical 
paper, and there is more real information 
in it for the manager and artist than any 
issue I have ever seen. I want to congrat- 
ulate you on it. Yours very truly, 
CuHarves L. WAGNER. 
1451 Broadway. 
New York, October 14, 1913. 





To the Editor of Musicat AMERICA: 
Congratulations upon the Big Number! 
Es ist ganz famos! Cordially yours, 
CLARENCE Eppy. 
510 Oakwood Boulevard, 
Chicago, October 15, 1913. 





Famous Woman Flautist to Visit Us 


Carlotta Cortes, flautist, of Leipsic, is 
announced to make her first appearances 
soon in this country. She has won fame 
as a flautist in practically every country of 
Europe and has been appearing on the 
concert platform since she was sixteen 
years old. 


PHILADELPHIA TEACHERS 
IN A NOTABLE SESSION 
James Francis Cooke Tells of Quaint 


Rules of Standardization That Pre- 
vailed in Seventeenth Century 





PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 21.—At a meeting of 
the Philadelphia Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion last evening, when the attendance was 
so large that the auditorium of the Presser 
Building was completely filled and it was 


necessary to place chairs in the halls for 
the overflow, Thomas Tapper, formerly 
editor of The Musician, was the principal 
speaker, giving an interesting address on 
“The Efhciency of the Music Teacher.” 
Another feature of the meeting was the 
reading by the president, James Francis 
Cooke, of a part of the statutes adopted by 
the Instrumental Musikalisches Collegium, 
an association of music teachers founded in 
Germany in 1653, which sought to establish 
many ot the very things for which music 
teachers’ associations are now fighting. 
The rules provided for a standardization ot 


- ability; that is, each member was required 


to have a certificate of proficiency, secured 
by an apprenticeship of five years, and, in 
addition, three years’ service as an assist- 
ant. 

One particular provision was that any 
member who might in any way try to take 
away the position of an elderly member 
should be removed from the union. Many 
of the other statutes seem similarly strange 
to present-day musicians. Among them 
were regulations which prohibited the mem- 
bers from stealing, from singing obscene 
songs, from swearing in public, from asso- 
ciating with gaolers, hangmen, bailiffs, jug- 
glers, conjurers, rogues, “or other low com- 
pany”; from playing upon beggars’ instru- 
ments, such as bagpipes, hurdy-gurdies and 
triangles, and from employing apprentices 
and assistants who might be likely to steal 
from the invited guests. 

An enjoyable part of the program was 
the singing of Henri Scott, the baritone of 
the Philadelphia-Chicago Opera Company, 
who won enthusiastic applause for his ad- 
mirable interpretation of arias by Verdi 
and Mozart, his accompaniments being ar- 
tistically played by Agnes Clune Quinlan. 

The Philadelphia Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation never was in a more flourishing con- 
dition than at present, the membership hav- 
ing been greatly increased within the past 
two or three years, since Mr. Cooke be- 
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came the president, while in place of the 
deficiency which the association faced for 
years a substantial sum is now in the treas- 
ury. One special department is the “Good 
Cheer for Shut-Ins,” under the direction of 
Mrs. Zaidee Townsend Stewart, the pur- 
pose being to give concerts in institutions 
of all kinds. This work will start with a 
musicale in the Chapin Home for the Plind, 
on November 24, when the program will 
be furnished by Mrs, James Francis Cooke, 
soprano; Grace C. Roberts, contralto, and 
Mrs. Frederick Traganza, reader. 
A ta T. 





DRESDEN CONCERT HALLS 
STORMED BY VIOLINISTS 


Gittelson a Revelation with “Volkssing- 
akademie”—Flesch, Culbertson and 
Heifetz Heard 


DrespEN, Oct. 13.—The October concerts 
opened with a number of recitals by im- 
portant violinists, such as Sascha Culbert- 
son, Sascha Heifetz, Carl Flesch and Frank 
Gittelson. On October 12, when Mr. Git- 
telson was soloist in the “People’s Singing 
Academy,” this gifted and sympathetic 
violinist was greeted with boundless en- 
thusiasm. He presented Bach’s Chaconne 
and two of Joachim’s Hungarian dances, 
displaying strong musicianship, exquisite 
tone, poetry of conception and some re- 
markable gifts in the line of detail work. 
This was specially noticed in his encore, 
a Kreisler waltz, an addition which made 
the hearers clamor for more. The audi- 
ence numbered about 2000 persons, mostly 
members of Dresden’s biggest choral union, 
the “Volkssingakademie.’ This noteworthy 
society, consisting of members from the 
working classes, on the occasion distin- 
guished itself in such a brilliant fashion 
that it made this concert stand out as a 
truly memorable occurrence. Folksongs a 
capella were given under Johann Reich- 
ert’s artistic direction. 

Some other less remarkable recitals took 
place, among them a Susanne Mittasch song 
evening, Guida Franken’s pianoforte re- 
cital, also Egon Petri’s “Klavier Abend,” 
in which he did not equal his former suc- 
cesses as a Liszt interpreter. 

Sascha Culbertson is a born musician, 
who however for the present should not 
abandon his virtuoso career. Introducing 
himself on October 1 as a chamber music 
player he proved, as such, to be too young 
and too inexperienced to interpret works 
of Brahms and Beethoven, who should be 
“lived through” to achieve full understand- 





ing. 

Sascha Heifetz further justified the high 
expectations put on him last year. The 
tiny little boy of thirteen years plays like 
a mature artist. There is nothing in his 
interpretations recalling a_ child. The 
critics here proclaimed him a_ musical 
genius, reaching the standard of Liszt, for 
instance. The boy is still continuing his 
studies with Leopold von Auer. 

As a Verdi celebration “Falstaff” was 
given here to perfection under von Schuch’s 
inspired baton. Walter Soomer, in the titl: 
role, quite surpassed himself. a 


Maud Powell at Charleston, W. Va. 


CHARLESTON, W. Va., Oct. 20.—Maud 
Powell, the celebrated violinist, made her 
first appearance in Charleston on October 
17 in a recital under the auspices of the 
Mason School of Music and was received 
with the greatest enthusiasm. Her pro- 
gram contained the Wieniawski Concerto 
in D Minor, op. 22; Bach’s Sonata in E 
Major for violin and piano, the Beethoven 
Minuet, Dvorak’s “Slavic Dance,” a Chopin- 
Powell Waltz, Kreisler’s “Liebesfreud”’ 
and Hubay’s “Scénes de la Czarda.” Fran- 
cis Moore played the Raff “La _ Fileuse,” 
Schumann’s “Romance” and Liszt’s “La 
Campanella.” Mr. Moore’s solo work and 
accompanying were most artistic. 

The series under the management of the 
Kanawha Musical Society will begin with a 
concert by the Russian Symphony Orches- 
tra on November 17. H. M. P. 


FARRAR AND SCHROEDER 
WIN PITTSBURGH HONORS 


Record Audience Greets Artists at Car- 
negie Hall—Sir Joseph Beecham 
Says Son’s Orchestra May Come 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Uct. 27.—One of the 
largest audiences ever seen at Carnegie 
Music Hall assembled last Tuesday night 
to hear Geraldine Farrar and Alwin 
Schroeder, the ’cellist. The S. R, O. sign 
was displayed early, but it did not dis- 
courage many from standing through the 
entire program. Both artists were given a 
veritable ovation. 

Miss Farrar’s selections varied in char- 
acter and she used those that have helped 
make her so popular on the concert stage. 
Her interpretations were imbued with that 
unrivaled charm familiar to her host of 
admirers. Mr. Schroeder, whose art is of 
the best, played with customary superior 
style. Arthur Rosenstein, accompanist, 
figured conspicuously in the success of the 
program. 

Sir Joseph Beecham, of St. Helens, Eng- 
land, father of Thomas Beecham, director 
of the Beecham “Symphony Orchestra, 
London, was in Pittsburgh last week. In 
an interview with the representative of 
MusicaAL AMERICA he said that there is a 
possibility of the Beecham Orchestra mak- 
ing a tour of this country, for which cor- 
respondence is under way between the 
Century Opera Company and the director. 
Sir Joseph said that he doubted that the 
full complement of 115 men could be 
brought here, but he assured that if the 
orchestra did come it would bring a suffi- 
ciently large part of the organization to 
do England credit. 

It was Sir Joseph Beecham who im- 
ported Russian opera into England, and 
King George and Queen Mary were guests 
at some of the performances which Sir Jo- 
seph managed. The latter has _ traveled 
10,000 miles since coming to America last 
August and has visited thirty cities. He 
expects to return home within the week to 
look after his duties as Lord Maye; of 
his home town, an honor which has thrice 
come to him.  & & 


ANNA CASE IN “THE ROCKIES” 








Colorado Springs Welcomes Soprano 


and Harpist Salzedo 


As the opening attraction of the Colo- 
rado Springs Musical Club Anna Case, the 
Metropolitan soprano, in conjunction with 
Carlos Salzedo, the French harpist, scored 
a tremendous success on October 20. She 
had previously given a recital at Colgate 
University, Hamilton, N. Y., with equal 
success. Over 1,100 persons greeted the 
artists in the Burns Theater at Colorado 
Springs. One reviewer declared: “Mlle. 
Case 1s distinctly herself,” and found her 
vocal and physical charms quite unlike 
those of any other soprano. In her “Char- 
mant Oiseau,” by David, she amazed the 
audience with her facility, and she was 
delightful in some of the old ballads. Mr. 
Salzedo, as one commentator phrased it, 
‘oozed music from his finger tips,” both as 
piano accompanist and in his harp solos. 

During the stay at Colorado Springs 
Miss Case and Mr. Salzedo were shown 
the wonderful scenery around the Springs, 
the Garden of the Gods, Seven Falls, etc. 
Mr. Salzedo returned to New York a week 
ago Thursday, but Miss Case took a side 
trip to the Grand Canyon of the Colorado, 
having a few days to spare before her 


-work at the opera starts, and returned to 


New York last Wednesday. 


Buffalo Girl Wins South American 
Success 


Buenos Ayres, Oct. 27.—Meta Reddish, 
the Buffalo, N. Y., girl, who has sung with 
success in opera in Europe since her début 
in Naples in 1907, made her first appear- 
ance here last night at the Coliseo and 
evoked a storm of enthusiasm for her 
work in “Rigoletto.” 
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ACCORD SCHUMANN-HEINK 


OVATION IN SALT LAKE CITY 





Mighty Tribute Tendered Contralto at 
Tabernacle—Simple Numbers Impress 
—Director Stephens Celebrates 


Satt Lake City, Oct. 22—Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink, in the Tabernacle, Monday 
night, received such an ovation as is seldom 
accorded any artist by a Salt Lake audience. 
Twice during the evening she responded to 


the clamorous applause with encores, sing- 
ing the first time with a tenderness that 
moved every heart “Mavourneen,” and the 
second time, “The Rosary,” accompanied by 
J. J. McClellan on the great organ. At the 
close of this number, which was greeted 
first by a moment of profound silence, then 
by a great burst of applause, Evan Stephens 
presented the contralto with an enormous 
bouquet of chrysanthemums, 

Mme. Schumann-Heink was in superb 
voice, and from her first note held her 
audience in wrapt attention. Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink was assisted by Nina Fletcher, 
violinist, whose numbers were delightfully 
played, and by Mrs. Katherine Hoffman, 
accompanist. The Tabernacle Choir, under 
Evan Stephens, and accompanied by J. J. 
McClellan, gave the “Easter Hymn” from 
“Cavalleria Rusticana.” 

Last week a contract was signed which 
will bring Paderewski to Salt Lake, on 
January 5, under the local management of 
Royal W. Daynes. 

Evan Stephens, of the Tabernacle Choir, 
celebrated his twenty-fourth anniversary as 
director of that famous body of sifigers last 
Thursday night. He began with fifty mem- 
bers enrolled and before the end of the 
first year was leading a choir of three 
hundred. His career has been a most in- 
teresting one, for he has not only taken his 
singers from the Pacific to the Atlantic, 
but has directed them with some of the 
most celebrated musicians of the century. 
He was for seventeen years director of the 
department of music in the University of 
Utah, and is the composer of many compo- 
sitions well known throughout the State. 

After six months’ study in Europe, under 
Alexander Heinemann, at the conservatory 
in Budapest, Hungary, Edna Cohn, con- 
tralto, has returned to this city. Miss Cohn 
attended the Wagner Festival in Munich, 
where she was much impressed with the 
work of American singers, particularly of 
Maud Fay, of San Francisco; Mme. Cahier 
and Edith Walker. Salt Lake will lose 
one of her most gifted violinists this week, 
when Helen Hartley leaves for Boston to 
enter the Conservatory of Music. 

The Orpheus Club held its first rehearsal 
last Tuesday evening at the Ladies’ Lit- 
erary Club house, when about thirty men 
were present. Part of the evening was de- 
voted to speeches reminiscent of last year’s 
wark under the leadership of the late Anton 
Pedersen. B. oe Se 


NOTABLE ST. PAUL CONCERT 


Schubert Club Presents Lois Adler and 
Others Well Known. 


St. Paut, MINN., Oct. 25.—At the first 
afternoon concert of the Schubert Club 
Lois Adler, pianist, representing the Ama- 
teur Musical Club of Chicago, gave half 
the program and won an easy conquest over 
an audience of musicians and specialized 
critics. 

A Godowsky arrangement of a Seven- 
teenth Century Gigue, by Loeilly, Chopin’s 
Etude, op. 25, No. 7, and a valse impromptu 
by Liszt led to an autburst of enthusiasm, 
demanding an encore. The Brahms Ca- 
priccio in B Minor, Debussy’s “Réverie” 
and the C Major Rhapsodie by Dohnanyi 
were played in a manner bespeaking poetic 
conception and musicianly poise. 

Lima O’Brien, pianist, and Frederick 
Scheld, ’cellist, played two beautiful move- 
ments from sonatas by Strauss and Rubin- 
stein; the Allegro con Prio from op. 6, by 
the former, and the Allegro Molto from 
op. 18, by the latter. Never have these 
two favorites in ensemble work played bet- 
ter and never have their efforts been more 
gratefully received. A group of English 
songs was given sympathetic interpretation 
by the sweet-voiced soprano, Ethel Adams. 


F. L. C. B. 











MASSACHUSETTS CHORAL WORK 





Frederick W. Wodell Starts Seasons of 
Four Singing Societies 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 1.—At a _ recent 
meeting of the newly organized Vocal 
Teachers’ Association of Poston, Frederick 
W. Wodell, who is a member of the execu- 
tive committee, gave a full report of Dr. 
Floyd S. Muckey’s lecture before the New 
York State Music Teachers’ Convention, 
at which Mr. Wodell was also a speaker. 

Mr. Wodell is a “live wire” in the musi- 
cal activity of Boston. His*teaching season 
has started, as has also the People’s Choral 


Union, the Framingham Choral Society, 
Haverhill Choral Society and the Men’s 
Choral Club of the Boston Y. M. C. A,, 
all of which Mr. Wodell conducts. At the 
first concert of the Choral Union Fantasia, 
from Lohengrin, Gounod’s “Gallia,” a 
Mendelssohn work, and a Madrigal by the 
conductor will be given. The Framingham 
Society will give Gade’s “Spring Message” 
and other works. The Haverhill Society 
will give “Fair Ellen,” and Mendelssohn’s 
“First Walpurgis Night,” at their first con- 
cert, and a full oratorio at the second. Mr. 
Wodell has for years made a specialty of 
singing in English and oratorio, and his 
class numbers several professionals who 
are coaching in these. W.H. L. 


LOS ANGELES TO HAVE 
ITS OWN GREEK THEATER 


Open-Air Home for Concerts, Pageants, 
Etc., in Adjoining Park—Mme. Yaw 
to Sing at Aqueduct Opening 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Oct. 22—If nothing 
falls by the wayside, Los Angeles will be 
in possession of a big Greek theater in the 
course of a year. Griffith J. Griffith, who 
presented to the city the park named after 
him, now plans an immense open-air the- 
ater on one portion of it, and says he will 
give it to Los Angeles. The cost is esti- 
mated at $150,000. Nature has made an 
auditorium, all but the seats, at the point 
chosen. Recently a test of its acoustics 
was held, in which Manager L. E. Rehymer 
took a prominent part. Speeches were 
heard at a distance of 800 feet, and it is 
said that the acoustics will be excellent. 

Mr. Behymer said, “Nowhere in the 
world have I[ found an open-air theater 
which has a better natural site, or superior 
acoustical properties. The creation of this 
theater will mean an_ all-the-year-round 
meeting place for the people, where 
pageants, concerts and other public gath- 
erings can be held day or night, any time 
in the year—unless it rains. It will be an- 
other step toward making Los Angeles the 
Bayreuth of America.” 

Ellen Beach Yaw has been chosen soloist 
at the festivities in connection with the 
opening of the aqueduct bringing a water 
supply from Owens River, 225 miles north, 
to Los Angeles. Miss Yaw will sing an 
ode written by Charles Warren Potter, of 
Pasadena, Cal., set to music by Mary Carr 
Moore, of Seattle. 

Increased patronage at the last two con- 
certs of the People’s Orchestra probably 
has wiped out the deficit of former con- 
certs. This will let the orchestra take a 
fresh start financially. 

At the Gamut Club the mid-month pro- 
gram had the _ following participants: 
Julius ‘Bierlich, Bernhard Bierlich, A. J. 
Stamm, Ernest Hesser, music teacher in the 
Pasadena schools; Everett Maxwell, Ar- 
thur Stinton, Harold Oelrich and the Or- 
pheus Tri-Quartet. W. F. G. 











COLONIAL SONGS IN COSTUME 





Bessie Talbot Salmon’s Novel Recitals 
with Miss Pope 


Boston, Oct. 30.—Bessie Talbot Salmon, 
the lyric soprano, recently returned from 
study in France, has gone into the field of 
the interpretative song recital in costume. 
Miss Salmon is now appearing with Alice 
Warren Pope in Boston and its neighbor- 
ing cities, in a lecture recital of colonial 
and revolutionary music. The dainty pret- 


_tiness of this young singer, as well as the 


smooth purity of her voice, make her well 
adapted to this sort of work, although she 
does not limit her musical activities to this 
alone. Her professional début recital will 
take place on November 10 in Jordan Hall. 
Miss Salmon has added Russian and Scan- 
dinavian songs to her répertoire. Her 
study of singing was with Chas. A. White, 
of Boston, and with Oscar Seagle and 
George Hotchkiss Street, of Paris. Since 
her return from Europe she has been re- 
ceiving her pupils at her studio, 201 Claren- 
don street. 





Richmond Philharmonic Opens Season 
with Resident Soloists 


RicHMOND, Va., Oct. 25.—The Philhar- 
monic Association opened its season last 
night at the City Auditorium with an ad- 
mirable concert. The orchestra of fifty- 
two members played Beethoven’s First 
Symphony in such a form as to give ex- 
ceeding pleasure and to reflect much credit 
upon W. H. Baker, the conductor. Two 
soloists were offered, Joseph Whittemore, 
tenor, and H. F. Rider, clarinet soloist. 
Mr, Rider’s playing of “Lucia di Montfort” 
disclosed beauty of tone and artistic finish. 
Mr. Whittemore easily won the house with 
his superb singing of Donizetti’s “Una Fur- 
tiva Lagrima” and an encore, “For You 
Alone,” by Geehl. He has been engaged as 
soloist of the Wednesday Club festival con- 
certs. G. W. J., Jr. 


DENVER HAS TWO-STAR 
“PRIMA DONNA WEEK” 


Farrar Charms with Bizarre Gown and 
Novel Program—Schumann-Heink 
Has Big House at Short Notice 


DENVER, Oct. 20.—Last week was prima 
donna week in Denver. On Monday eve- 
ning Manager Slack presented Geraldine 
Farrar for the first time in this city, and 
on Thursday evening the perennial and 
well-beloved Mme. Schumann-Heink came, 
also under Slack management. 
namic Geraldine completely won this pub- 
lic. She tripped briskly to the footlights, 
clad in a daring, ultra “fish-tail” gown of 
turquoise velvet, confident, smiling a clral- 
lenge at the vast audience that filled our 
big Auditorium. Then she. sang in‘*the full- 
throated, brilliant voice that your opera- 
goers know so well, adapting it admirably, 
in the main, to an unhackneyed program 
of some twenty,songs, and the favorite 
“Madama Butterfly” aria. 

Unconventional in everything that she 
does, Miss Farrar piqued one’s interest 
constantly, whether in her interpretation 
of a song or her skill in traversing the 
stage without coming a cropper because of 
the flopping tail (“train” would be entirely 
misleading) of her Parjsian gown, ankle 
high and arm-pit-low. Let it be recorded 
to the credit of Gingery Geraldine that she 
had prepared a genuine recital program in- 
stead of lazily regaling us with a few op- 
eratic arias and threadbare banalities, as 
do so many opera stars when they con- 
certize in the “provinces.” 

The veteran ’cellist, Alwin Schroeder, 
shared the program with Miss Farrar, and 
be it said to the credit of the audience, 
shared almost equally in the applause. His 
ripe and mellow art was a true delight. 
Arthur Rosenstein was the very capable 
accompanist. 

For managerial reasons the coming of 
Mme. Schumann-Heink on Thursday was 
not announced until monday evening, and 
it is a tribute to the popularity of the fa- 
mous contralto that, on such short notice, 
an audience assembled that comfortably if 
not entirely filled our big Auditorium. 
Mme. Schumann-Heink’s singing was fine, 
mature, searching, benign. To my mind 
her singing of Franz’s “Im Herbst,” marked 
one of the great moments of the evening, 
and of course she pulled at the heart- 
strings, almost cruelly, by her wonderfully 
dramatic reading of Salter’s “The Cry of 
Rachel.” 

Nina Fletcher, violinist, appeared in two 
solo groups and Mrs. Katherine Hoffman 
was an efficient accompanist. i. W. 








HOFFMAN BERLIN RECITAL 





American Baritone and Contralto Ap- 
plauded by Distinguished Audience 


Bertin, Oct. 16—The song recital of 
Frederic Hoffman and Emilie Hoffman at- 
tracted a number of distinguished musi- 
cians this week to the Steinplatz Hotel. 
The Humperdinck family, Franz Proschow- 
sky, Heintz Ahrenson (of the Deutsches 
Opernhaus) and several members of the 
American Embassy were among those pres- 
ent. 

Mr. Hoffman, who is well known in Paris 
through his frequent appearances in the 
“Touche et Rouge” concerts, was accorded 
a hearty reception. Possessing a baritone 
of warm timbre and excellently cultivated 
and a discriminating, intelligent style, Mr. 
Hoffman is one of the most promising 
young American singers who have been 
heard in Berlin during the last few years. 

Miss Hoffman was also warmly received. 
Her beautiful, flexible voice was heard to 
best advantage in the aria from “Samson 
et Dalila” and especially in Brahms’s 
“Sapphische Ode” and “Immer leiser wird 
mein Schlummer.” Mr. Hoffman displayed 
much versatility in his singing of French, 
German and English songs, and the “Pro- 
logue” from “Pagliacci” won him applause 
of the most spontaneous kind. H. E. 





Haensel & Jones Artists in St. Louis 


Messrs. Haensel & Jones have booked 
a large number of their artists for this 
season in St. Louis, as the following list 
shows: Maggie Teyte, Jane Osborn-Han- 
nah, George Hamlin and Mr. and Mrs. Da- 
vid Mannes for Miss Gooding’s course; 
Carl Flesch, Mme. Margarete Matzenauer 
and Herma Menth, as soloists with the St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra: Mme. Matze- 
nauer, with the Ladies’ Morning Choral 
Club; Christine Miller, as soloist with the 
Apollo Club, and Mme. Nina Dimitrieff 
with the Liederkranz Club. 





Fiqué Analyzes “Hamlet” for Brook- 
lynites 

At his fourth musical and dramatic re- 

view of opera founded on Shakespearean 

plays, Carl Fiqué, the distinguished musi- 

cian, teacher and lecturer, presented “Ham- 


The dy-~ 


let,” by Ambroise Thomas, of the Brook- 
lyn Academy of Music, on October. 21, be- 
fore a large and interested audience. Mr. 
Fiqué, among other things, explained that 
the introduction of a ballet in the opera, 
an apparent incongruity, was due to the 
original production in Payis, where the 
tradition of having dancing in operatic 
perfomances is rigidly obeyed. He played 
this music, and, as other illustrative num- 
bers, “Ophelia and the Queen,” “Danish 


March,” “To Be or Not to Pe,” “Hamlet 


and the Queen,” “Death of Ophelia,” “The 
Graveyard” and “The Wark of Vengeance.” 
ole F 





Christine Miller Sings for Students in 
Greensburg, Pa. 


GREENSBURG, Pa., Oct. 25.—Christine 
Miller, the contralto, appeared at St. Jo- 
seph’s Academy on October 23 in the lec- 
ture-concert course, the guarantors for 
which include the pupils of St. Joseph’s 
Academy and St. Mary’s Seminary. Among 
Miss Miller’s artistic offerings were Cad- 
man’s cycle, “Idyls of the South Sea” and 
Malcolm McMillan’s “A Valentine,’ both 
of which are dedicated to the contralto. 
Her accompanist was Carl Bernthaler, con- 
ductor of the Pittsburgh Festival Or- 
chestra. 


PH yoLAugr 


The Perfectly Popular 
Pianist: Study of Types 












































Drawn By H. M. BATEMAN, 
in The London Sketch. 


II.—The Warlike: “Tschaikowsky’s 
“1812: Ouverture Solennelle” 
x * 


There was once a learned clergyman who 
played the violin well and long. He came 
to a little college town in the South at com- 
mencement time. The trustees decided that 
inasmuch as he was on the scene, they 
might make use of the opportunity to give 
him an honorary degree. It was coming 
to him sooner or later. 

“Well, gentlemen,” said the Chancellor 
at the meeting of the trustees, “it seems 
only fit that we should bestow honor upon 
this visitor. But in view of our learned 
brother’s musical attainments, I think we 
should confer a special mark of recognition. 
I move you, gentlemen, that we grant him 
the classic academic honor of Fiddle D.D.” 


* * x 


Mary Garden, carrying a cute little gold 
headed cane, was an arrival.—Yesterday’s 
news. 

Mary has a. little cane, 
A pretty prop of wood— 
"Tis supererogation plain, 
Her own props are so good. 
—New York Sun. 
* * * 


The Excelsior fiddling band has started 
on its rehearsals to get ready to play for 
the hog-killings this fall. With this music 
being rendered the hogs seem not to care 
to live any longer.—Hogwallow Ken- 


tuckian. 
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BOSTON HEARS HOFMANN AT HIS BEST 





Pianist Plays with Unusual Warmth and Magnetism—Paviowa and 
the Scenic Art of Leon Bakst—Dr. Muck Performs Sibelius’s 


Fourth Symphony 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, October 26, 1913. 


OSEF HOFMANN has seldom played 
so well in Boston as he played this 
afternoon in Symphony Hall. The pity 
was that his program was of such inor- 
dinate length, including, as it did, both the 
Sonata of Beethoven, op. 106, and Liszt's 
B Minor Sonata, in addition to a set of 
variations by Handel, two Bagatelles of 
Beethoven, a Chopin group, and a group of 
modern pieces by Rachmaninoff, Dvorsky, 
Scriabine. Mr. Hofmann can play dryly. 
When he is in the vein he is a pianist to be 
reckoned with. This afternoon he per- 
formed a really stupendous task in such a 
way that the large majority of a Sunday 
afternoon popular concert audience sat or 
stood with him to the bitter end and then, 
after 6 p. m., applauded him with heartfelt 
enthusiasm. The. concert had begun at 
three-thirty. 

Mr. Hofmann did not over-exalt his ego 
on this occasion. He placed all of his 
skill, his knowledge, his intuition at the 
service of the composers on his program. 
How admirably he blended the clearest ex- 
position with the most profound and rhap- 
sodic feeling in the interpretation of the 
Beethoven sonata! With what refreshing 
simplicity and charm did he interpret some 
of the nocturnes, waltzes and a mazurka, 
op. 56—which is too rarely played—of Cho- 
pin! More refinement or poetry, in the 
playing of these little pieces, could not be 
imagined, and one was filled with joy at 
the utter lack of gush, sentimentalism, ex- 
aggeration, with which vandals are wont to 
profane the sacred memory of a great 
artist. Liszt’s sonata was given a truly 
overwhelming performance, a performance 
that must be historic for its breadth, 
splendor and greatness of spirit. The so- 
nata is at the least flaming rhetoric and at 
the most a composition, modern as to-mor- 
row, which has shown a younger genera- 
tion at least one promising path through 
the forest. 

Mr. Hofmann’s technical resources are 
astounding, but they are completely for- 
gotten when he plays. Intellect has always 
heen his, but such warmth and magnetism 
have rarely qualified his performances. 
The audience was large and its approval 
more than justified. 


Wonderful Scenery for Paviowa 


Anna Pavlowa appeared supported by an 
excellent company yesterday afternoon and 
evening at the Boston Opera House. The 
occasion was particularly notable on ac- 
count of Boston’s first view of the scenic 
art of Leon Bakst. And how barbaric, tu- 
multuous, is this art! Imagine a stage dec- 
orated almost entirely in strong blacks and 
yellows, in a manner not without the sug- 
gestion, in various designs, of the coat of 
a spotted serpent. Against this back- 
ground, with mise-en-scéne of the most 
Oriental character, a ballet is performed, 
telling the simple story of a young warrior 
returning from his battles, who has lost 
his way; who, captured by the retainers of 
an enchantress, is tempted by her, but saved 
by his magic talisman which protects him 
from all harm. The scenery, the costumes 
and the music form a wonderful and in- 
divisible impression. The music was by 
Seroff, Moussorgsky and Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff. 

The effect of this superbly barbaric spec- 
tacle is far past my powers of description. 
Enough that the performance was so stc- 
cessful that the ballet will be repeated as 
a special performance next Wednesday af- 
ternoon, the 20th. Mr. Novikoff was Mme. 


Pavlowa’s accomplished partner. Other 
dancers, both men and women, distin- 
guished themselves in dances that were 


sometimes sinister. sometimes joyous and 
tender, classic, such as a “dance of spring,” 
or after the approved penwiper fashion 
that comes, I believe, from the fashionable 
ballet of the end of the eighteenth and the 
early part of the nineteenth centuries in 
Paris. 

Mme. Pavlowa is the most beautiful and 
imaginative dancer that we have seen, and 
with Russia at her back the more racial 
qualities of her dancing carry a unique and 
overwhelming appeal. 


Muck Plays Fourth Sibelius Symphony 


The Fourth Symphony of Sibelius was 
heard in Boston for the first time at the 
Roston Symphony concerts of the 24th and 
25th. The reception of this work, when 
played under Mr. Damrosch last season in 


New York, will be remembered by readers 


of Musica America. It was then that 
Mr. Damrosch felt compelled to assure the 
audience that he did not necessarily believe 
in the work because he performed it. But 
the reviewers next day had more courage 
in their convictions, and they severally 
praised or cursed the new work. 

In Boston the reception of the work was 
upon the whole decidedly favorable, and 
the performances under Dr. Muck, so far 
as one could judge, were in every way ad- 
mirable and characteristic of the com- 
poser. 

The Fourth Symphony of Sibelius is in- 
deed a nut to crack. There is little prece- 
dent for it in the earlier symphonies. 
There are pages in the tone poem, “En 
Saga,” and also in the “Night-Ride and 
Sunrise,” which has not yet been per- 
formed in Boston, which suggest the very 
impressionistic manner of Sibelius’s latest 
and most individual composition. The 
Fourth Symphony is the extreme of north- 
ern impressionism, an impressionism which 
is farthest from the tone-painting of men 
like Debussy, Ravel or certain modern 
Spaniards. The utterance of Sibelius is 
far more rugged and unvarnished, and if 
we may judge by descriptions of the Finns 
and their country, the environment of 
Sibelius is not such as would suggest to 
him such musical effects as those which 
treat of moonshine, or the songs of sirens 
over the Summer sea, or clouds floating 
lazily in the air. There is, instead, with 
Sibelius, the wildness of northern. nature, 
the suggestion of vast expanses and des- 
olate solitude, of sullen skies, or the skirl- 
ing of the wind, the roar of surf, the 
primeval power of the North. There is 
far more line in the music of Sibelius. In 
this last symphony there is not less har- 
monic daring. In fact, Sibelius here takes 
his place as one of the most daring innova- 
tors of this period. It may also be said 
that in his most recent symphony he has 
parted with certain distinctive and valuable 


features of his earlier style, notably the 
splendid, long-breathed themes; the im 
posing architecture: the simple but none 
the less original and suggestive harmony. 
The themes are short phrases, employed 
with remarkable skill. 

The harmonic style of the fourth sym- 
phony is ultra-modern in its masterful em- 
ployment of dissonance, its freedom of 
modulation, in the bold combinations of 
chords, as well as instruments, and even 
of keys, as well as chords. There are 
passages which appear to broach entirely 
new questions of harmony. With a lesser 
man this would give the impression of ex- 
perimentation, but Sibelius is as sure as he 
is audacious. 

There is no mistaking the composer’s 
conviction and clearness of purpose or the 
originality of this strange work. As for 
form there are many who will be offended 
by the freedom from the letter, if not the 
spirit, of musical architecture which is 
shown by the composer. 


Its Ultimate Worth 


The ultimate worth of the symphony 
hardly rests with its force, technical 
strength, imagination, originality. None of 


these things can well be denied it by an 
unprejudiced listener. Sibelius, always at- 
taching little importance to the verdict of 
the crowd, has here left his audiences com- 
pletely behind him and launched out upon 
affairs of his own. And he has become 
bitter with himself, so bitter and rebellious 
that one wonders how much need there is 
of such music and how much justification 
of it from the purely artistic point of view. 
Force, imaginativeness, color and mood the 
music has, but whether this free and vig- 
orous expression is within the limits of 
the domain of art is for greater critics 
than this one and probably for future gen- 
erations to settle. Experience has shown 
that there is no defining the laws of art, 
and yet each epoch and each “school,” even 
in the history of the most subtle and 
changeable of mediums—that of music— 
has shown us that there are fundamental 
laws which must obtain in any composi- 
tion if it is to endure and appeal to other 
peoples and other temperaments than those 
which gave it birth. It has fallen to the 
lot of Sibelius, at least, to produce one of 
the most striking and individual scores of 
the present time. Ottn Downes. 





NEW OPERA STARTS 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


New Singers Win Striking Successes 
in Western-Metropolitan Co.— 
Leoncavallo Arrives 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 376 Sutter Street, Gaffney Building, 
San Francisco, October 22, 1913. 


URING the last week the 
tastes of the people of San Francisco 

have been gratified. Opera, both in Italian 
and German, and which included 
the famed Spanish baritone, Gogorza, and 
Alice Nielsen, the much-loved native 
daughter, were heard. The Western 
Metropolitan Opera Company, a fine new 
opened its 


diversified 


concert 


organization, season of six 


weeks of opera with Verdi’s “Aida.” Cres- 
tani interpretation of 
Aida in a voice that was sweet, if lacking 


gave an intelligent 


in dramatic power. Amneris introduced 
Fanny Anitua, a woman with a wealth of 
tone and the gift of Umberto 
Chiodo, heralded as a great Otello, failed 
to portray in the role of Rhadames, how- 


Montesanto por- 


acting. 


ever, what is demanded. 
trayed Amonasro with much distinction, 
showing a baritone voice of noble quality 
and much depth of feeling. A considerable 
part of the success of the performance was 
due to the chorus. Too much credit can- 
not be given this body of local musicians 
and to Mme. Napolene, the chorus mistress. 
The orchestra under Nini Belluci gave a 
good reading of the score, although at 
times the brasses were overpowering. 

\ fair-sized house greeted “Tosca” on 
Tuesday evening. Carmen Melis, in the 
title role, was fascinating. She bears the 
many artistic requisites in full, and ac- 
cordingly won recognition and admiration. 
Her acting was superb, her voice sweet, 
powerful and sympathetic, and the portrayal 
emotionally sincere. Modesti, as Scarpia, 
was an attractive villain, but the young 
tenor, Luca Botta, after singing his first 
note. was the center of interest. Though 
small of stature, he is big of voice, and 
sings with exhaustless power. His tonal 
purity and intelligent shading so aroused 
enthusiasm that after the love aria, not 
only the Latin races but the whole audi- 


ence rose in a body and made him repeat. 
Since Tetrazzini’s appearance in San Fran- 
cisco there has never been such a demon- 
stration as was given this tenor. His future 
will be watched with much interest. 

sizet’s melodious “Carmen” was the next 
offering, in which Anitua, the Mexican 
prima donna, sang the part of the alluring 
cigarette girl, and showed herself versa- 
tile. Much interest was manifested in the 
appearance of Ester Mundel, a San Fran- 
cisco girl who recently returned from study 
in Paris, and the fact that it was her first 
appearance in opera and that she went on 
without even one rehearsal did not prevent 
ber Micaela from being warmly received. 
Modesti was an_ acceptable  toreador 
Schiavazzi, as Don José, was not in the 
best of voice, but he made up for it by his 
acting ability. At the second performance 
his voice took on more of the natural 
timbre, and he proved himself an artist of 
high merit. 

Leoncavallo, arriving yesterday, was met 
by a large delegation of his own country 
men, and immediately began rehearsals for 
“Pagliacci,” which will be given tonight. 
He declared himself very glad to visit Cali 
fornia, where he has found old friends and 
a climate the same as his beloved Italy. 

“Die Fledermaus,” one of the most popu 
lar of the Johann Strauss operettas, was 
sung before a large audience at the Ger 
man house by the Wiener Operetta Com 


pany. The soloists included Angelo Lip 
pich, Remy Marsano and Emilie Schoen 
feld. All were well received. 


\ pupils’ recital was given October 19 
at the studio of Mme. M. E. Vincent to 
celebrate her forty years as a teacher of 
voice culture More than one hundred 
guests came to offer their congratulations 
and to listen to the fine program prepared. 

Owing to illness, Mr. Gogorza’s Sunday 
concert was postponed to Tuesday evening. 
October 21, when he was heard in the third 
and last program of hjs visit. It was given 
with much beauty and artistic strength. 
The Theodor Vogt Quartet gave an excel 
lent program at the California Club on 
Tuesday afternoon. 

The Douillet Club, recently formed un- 
der Pierre Douillet, seeks to promote 
through study a more universal interest in 
music. Mrs. George Faulkner is president. 

FREDERIC VINCENT. 


Donna Easley to Be Assisted by Francis 
Rogers in Recital 





Donna Easley, soprano, who made her 
metropolitan début in a recital last season, 
has engaged Francis Rogers, baritone. to 
assist her in AZolian Hall, Thursday after- 
noon, November 20. 


SPRINGFIELD ROW 
WITH MUSIC UNION 


Organization Members Forbidden 
to Play with Musical Art 
Amateurs 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., Oct. 26.—The Hamp- 
den County Musicians’ Protective Union, 
by its recent action, in which it forbade its 
members playing with the Musical Art So- 
ciety’s Orchestra, has lowered itself in the 
estimation of many Springfield citizens. 
That the union has the right to prohibit its 
members playing with an amateur organi- 
zation is not denied, but the revoking of 
a permission of eight years’ standing, at 


very short notice, seems to many local 
music lovers an unwarranted action. 

The Musical Art Society, under the direc- 
tion of Arthur H. Turner, is a society of 
music enthusiasts who sing together for 
their own enjoyment. An orchestra of 
members of this society was formed to 
play the accompaniments to the chorus, 
and for appearances apart from the sing- 
ers. “Mr. Turner, eight years ago, was 
granted permission by the musicians’ union 
to use the union players who were mem- 
bers of his society. Every year since then 
this same permission has been given. 

Mr. Turner gave his first concert last 
Tuesday, an organ recital by William T. 
Moog, of Smith College, in which the or- 
chestra was to play two small numbers, and 
the orchestral part of Guilmant’s First 
Organ Symphony. 

Less than a week before the time for the 
concert, when all arrangements had been 
completed, the executive board of the union, 
giving as a reason that it was protecting 
the future interests of its members, refused 
the accustomed permission. : 

Mr. Moog gave his concert in an entirely 
acceptable manner, substituting a Felix 
Borowski sonata for the symphony, and the 
twelve non-union amateurs in the orchestra 
played the scheduled orchestral numbers, 
with Mr. Moog filling in with the wood 
and brass stops of the organ. Mr. Turner 
was deprived of fifteen musicians by the 
ruling. All were members of the society, 
and had asked permission to play. A\l- 
though the orchestra charges a nominal fee 
for admission, to cover the expenses, the 
members do not get paid, and no engage- 
ments are filled. It is purely a private af- 
fair, and it is said that not only the mem- 
bers of the society, but a great many union 
men, as well as unbiased citizens, consider 
the union’s action unwarranted. 

There are rumors of rather definite 
form that the Springfield Symphony Or- 
chestra, now in its eleventh year, will be 
hit by another ruling, probably to be made 
at the next meeting, November 9. Emil A. 
Janser, the director, is a union man, and 
the men engaged to assist the twenty 
amateurs have always been taken from the 
union and have been paid the standard 
union wage. From all reports, however, the 
union will vote to forbid its members from 
playing with amateur or non-union organi- 
zations. The Springfield Symphony Or- 
chestra is also non-competitive from the 
standpoint that it is supported by contribu- 
tions, gives but two public concerts a year, 
does not employ non-union professionals, 
and fills no engagements. 

It is declared that the obvious result of 
the ruling already made and the one ex- 
pected to follow will be the forming of one 
large orchestra by Mr. Janser and Mr 
lurner for their own protection. 


vt, 





Washington Union Interferes with New 
Orchestra Project 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 
Lelia Lieberman, a 
proposed to 


Oct. 27.—Because 
local piano teacher, 
organize an orchestra com 
posed of union and non-union musicians, 
the rehearsal was interrupted by A. C 
Hayden, president of the local musicians’ 
union Mr. Hayden stated that such an 
arrangement was contrary to the rules of 
the union, whereupon Miss Lieberman in 
formed the gentleman and the rest of the 
assembled company that she would not be 
dictated to by anyone as to whom she 
should engage for her orchestra and what 
she should pay them. 

The assembly of musicians disbanded 
but the organizer states she intends to 
have an orchestra under the name of the 
new Washington Symphony Orchestra. As 
the Washington Symphony Orchestra is an 
existing corporation this name cannot be 
used by another organization. Miss Lieb- 
erman asserts she has the support of local 
business firms, but it must be remembered 
that. the Washington Symhony Orchestra 
has not been able to reassemble owing to 
a lack of financial backing. By most local 


musicians the new orchestra is not looked 
upon as destined for permanency. 
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Mme. Beatrice Chapman, pianist, and 
Pearl Windle, contralto, gave a joint re- 
cital on October 23 in Calgary, Can. An 
acquisition to Calgary musical circles is 
Mrs. Duncan Campbell, a former Montreal 
singer. ' 

* * * 

The Queens Borough Musical Society 
held its October meeting at the home of 
the president, Mrs. Carrie E. Burtis, on 
Clinton avenue, Jamaica, L, I., on Octo- 
ber 22. A fine musical program was 
given. 

x * * 

Estelle Heartt Dreyfus recently gave a 
recital of traditional and modern songs of 
Ireland, Scotland, Italy, Spain, Russia and 
France at Beverly Mills Hotel, Los An- 
geles, Cal. Otto Kunitz played the piano 
accompaniments. 

* * * 

Edna S. Hoffman, pianist, who is a pupil 
of Walter N, Dietrich, of Philadelphia, 
will appear in a recital at Coatesville, Pa., 
on November 16, with the assistance of 
Miss Warfel, harpist, and Mary Newkirk, 
contralto. 

*x* * * 

Albert Cornfeld, the young Philadelphia 
violinist, returned from _ several years’ 
study in Europe, will make his first Phila- 
delphia anpearance at a recital to be given 
at the Academy of Music on Wednesday 
evening, December 10. 

* * * 

The Elsa Fischer String Quartet, of 

New York, is opening an active season 


with the following personnel: Elsa 
Fischer, first violin; Julie Firlen-Mi- 
chaelis, second violin; Lucie Neidhardt, 
viola, and Carolyn Neidhardt, ’cello. 
* * * 
Cecile Ayres, pianist, numbers among her 
recent engagements a college itinerary 


which includes Columbia University, Smith 

College, Dartmouth College, Western Col- 

lege for Women, Swarthmore College, 

Georgetown College and Judson College. 
* * * 

In the lecture course of the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Newark, Alexander 
Russell, organist and choirmaster of that 
church, and widely known as composer and 
organist, has been chosen to present his 
“Madrigal Club” in a concert on March 16. 

* * * 

Owing to a demand for afternoon re- 
hearsals from members of the Cantaves 
Club, Philadelphia, the chorus of female 
voices of which May Porter is director, it 
has been decided to hold meetings every 
Monday afternoon in the Phillips Brooks 
School. 

* * * 


Elizabeth F. Young, New England Con- 
servatory, 13, of Millsville, N. S., has been 
elected to the pianoforte faculty of Blue 
Mountain College, Blue Mountain, Miss. 
Josephine Smith, ’12, of Bedford, Pa., has 
gone to fill a similar position at the North- 
field (Mass.) Seminary. 

* * * 

Herbert Kling of Chicago and Fritz 
Hantazen of Cleveland have been secured 
by Conductor Max Weil as first and second 
oboe, respectively, of the new symphony 
orchestra in Calgary, Can. Ten thousand 
dollars has been guaranteed for the founda- 
tion of the orchestra. 

* * * 

Gounod’s Mass for men’s voices and or- 
gan was sting on October 12 at the vesper 
service in the Harvard Church, Brookline. 
Mass., by the “Meistersingers.” made up of 
the Weber, Harvard and Schubert male 
quartets of Boston. George A. Burdett 
was the organist and director. 

* * * 

On Sunday evening, October 20. a special 
musical service was given at the Broadway 
Tabernacle. New York, at which “The Con- 
version,” by H. A. Matthews, was sung by 
the regular choir of thirty mixed voices 
and by Mrs. Reba Cornett-Emory, soprano, 
and Frederic H. Patton, baritone. 

* * * 

The Northwestern University Schon! of 
Music gave the fourth faculty recital of 
the present season in Chicago, October 17. 
The program was presented by Tohn Doane 
Tr.. organist, who played music bv Bach, W. 
Wostenholm, Debussy. Bernard Johnson. 
Mendelssohn, Carl Goldmark and Revhbke. 

* 

In the Brooklyn Fvening High School 

for Men, of which Harold F. Buttrick is 


principal, classes in music and dramatic 


art have been opened. The music course 
will be under Max Mattes, well known as 
an organist, who will also have charge of 
an orchestra and glee club made up of 
students. 

* * * 

The Dvorak Trio, of Milwaukee, con- 
sisting of Pearl Brice, violinist; Grace Hill, 
‘cellist, and Winogene Hewitt, piano, as- 
sisted by Clementine Malek, soprano, gave 
a concert Thursday night in the Park Place 
Methodist Episcopal Church for the benefit 
of the organ fund of the church. The trio 
will be heard this season in many concerts. 

* * * 


Mme. Marie Jung, head of the ballet de- 
partment of the Chicago Musical College, 
has taken her entire class on tour through 
the South and Southwest. Among the solo 
dancers who accompanied Mme, Jung were 
Dorothy Dixon, Irene Buttkowicz, Naomi 
Hobbs, Theodore Hewes, Marion Evely, 
Molly Durlacher and A. Nanita B. Huds- 
gan. 

* * * 

First of a concert series arranged by the 
Y. M. C. A. of Atlantic City was a pro- 
gram of October 15 by Mrs. Theodore 
Cramer, Edna Irene Cale, John T. Dol- 
phin, Lydia Grandfield and Evalyn Tyson, 
Frederick Hahn and the Hahn Quartet 
have been engaged by “The Fraters” for 
an appearance at the Steel Pier, Novem- 
ber 7. 

* * * 

A. H. Peabody, organist of St. Mark’s 
Cathedral, Salt Lake City, has returned 
from a trip to Boston and New York 
enthusiastic over the church music which 
he heard in the latter city at the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine and at Grace 
Church. Mr. Peabody is soon to assist in 
the installation of a mew organ at St. 
Mark’s. 

* * * 

William Poeppler has announced the en- 
gagement of Isidor Berger, as first concert- 
master, with the Boeppler Symphony Or- 
chestra of Chicago for the coming season. 
Among the soloists are Alessandro Souri, 
Agathe Langerich, Rose Lutiger Gannon, 
Mabel Sharp Herdien, Gustav Holmquist, 
Rene S. Lund, Dorothea North and Mae 
Doelling. 

* * * 

Clarence D. Wells, supervisor of music 
at Burlington, N. J., is planning to intro- 
duce the Weaver system of teaching sight 
singing in Philadelphia, having opened a 
studio in Estey Hall, Seventeenth and Wal- 
nut streets. Mr. Weaver’s Philadelphia work 
will consist of normal training classes for 
instruction in the supervision of public 
school music. 

ee 


Compositions of Tschaikowsky formed 
the program at a recital given on October 
10 in St. Louis by vocal students of Wil- 


-liam John Hall, assisted by piano pupils 


of Mrs. Addye Yeargain Stemmler. The 
five-four movement of the “Pathetic” 
Symphony and the “Marche Slav” were 
presented as piano duets by Miss Year- 
gain and Mrs. Stemmler. 

* * * 

Frederick Fredericksen, newly appointed 
head of the violin department of the Wis- 
consin School of Music at Madison, last 
week made his first appearance there with 
his “violin choir” of seven violins and a 
viola, his Chicago pupils, and a clarinet, 
‘cello, flute and bass from the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra. The choir displayed 
brilliant technic and fine expression. 

* * * 

A program of seventeenth and eighteenth 
century music, vocal and instrumental, was 
presented at the Little Theater, Chicago, 
by Helen Abbott-Beifeld, soprano, and 
Helen Sears, pianist, and made a pleasing 
impression. There were selections from 
Giordani, Frescobaldi, Alessandro and 
Domenico Scarlatti, Bach, Beethoven and 
Mozart, and a number of English and 
French folk songs. 

* * * 

Harriett Omelia, a young pianist of Cald- 
well, N. J., gave a delightful musicale at 
her home on October 15. “Miss Omelia, 
who is a pupil of Wilbur Follett Unger, 
performed several piano numbers, the gen- 
eral scheme being “autumn music.” Mr. 
Unger offered several piano pieces. Others 
who played were Jeanette Jacobus of Cedar 
Grove and Helen Hassler and Mae Schae- 
fer of Caldwell. 


Ada Clement, the pianist, has again taken 
up her work as instructor at her attractive 
studio in San Francisco. She is to appear 
in the third concert of the season with the 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra and 
will make a short tour on the coast. Miss 
Clement takes great pleasure in having 
her pupils appear in recital and concert, 
several being engaged to play with different 
clubs in that city. 

* * * 


Lucien Odend’hal, baritone, entertained 
the members of the Florestan Club, Balti- 
more, on October 14 by giving a program 
of French songs. He gave interesting ac- 
counts of the well-known Gallic composers 
and related his personal experiences with 
them. He was assisted at the piano by 
Howard R. Thatcher. Felice Iula, who 
appeared as harpist, ‘displayed a fine com- 
mand of the instrument. 


* * * 


The second students’ recital under the 
auspices of the Northwestern School of 
Music, given at Chicago, October 14, 
brought forth Charles Edwin Lutton, bari- 
tone, and Claire P. Livingston, mezzo-so- 
prano. A number of songs by American 
composers were presented, among them 
“Song of Saul,” by G. A. Grant Schaefer, 
who also supplied the piano accompani- 
ments for the evening. 


* * * 
Elizabeth Hoben, a pianist, of Portland, 


Ore., appeared in concert recently at Carl- 
ton College. Edna F. Slater, soprano, and 


Mrs. Mitylene Fraker-Stites, contralto, 
were recent Portland recital givers, as- 
sisted by E. E. Coursen, accompanist. 


Julia Clausennius is giving a series of lec- 
tures on history of music. Recitals have 
been given by the following teachers: 
Frida Leitner, William Boone and W. 


Lowell Patton. 
* a * 


At its first meeting of the season the 
music department of the Omaha Woman’s 
Club (Mrs. Walter Silver, leader) provided 
a program of unusual excellence under the 
direction of Mrs. John Haarmaan. Bella 
Robinson gave a talk on the classic com- 
posers and the musical numbers included 
songs by Mrs. Root, contralto; ’cello num- 


bers by Belle von Mansfelde, songs by 
Will McCune, tenor, and several piano 
numbers. 

k * * 


Frederick Persson, pianist, a recent ac- 
quisition to the American Conservatory 
faculty, and Mabel Woodworth, -violinist, 
gave a joint recital at Kimball Hall, 
Chicago, recently. Mr. Person played 
several groups by Chopin and the last 
movement of Saint-Saéns’s Concerto in F 
Major. Miss Woodworth played two move- 
ments from the G Minor Violin Concerto 
by Max Bruch and a miscellaneous group 
of compositions. 

* * * 


The Smith College concert course at 
Northampton, Mass., was opened October 
15 by the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Dr. Muck played Beethoven’s Seventh 
Symphony, Brahms’s “Tragic” Overture, 
Schumann’s Concerto in A Minor for piano 
and orchestra, and Wagner’s “Flying 
Dutchman” Overture. The assisting soloist, 
George C. Vieh, of the college faculty, 
was much praised for his performance of 
the solo part of the concerto. 


* * * 


Hattie Scholder-Edlin, a young Amer- 
ican pianist, who has studied both here and 
abroad, will give a recital at olian Hall, 
New York, on Thursday afternoon, Novem- 
ber 13, and will play the Tausig version of 
Bach’s Toccata and Fugue in D Minor, 
Chopin’s B Minor Sonata, a group of Scar- 
latti, Brahms and Leschetizky, two “Phan- 
tasiestucke” of Schumann, “Des Abends” 
and “Traumes Wirren,” a Chopin Valse, 
and études of Liszt and Rubinstein. 


* * * 


James Westley White, the basso-cantante 
of Boston, was heard in a song recital in 
Worcester, Mass., on October 16, being pre- 
sented to Worcester by Mrs. Lillian Han- 
son Gray, in whose suite of studios the 
program was given. Mr. White was as- 
sisted by J. Edward Bouvier at the piano 
and Stella Marck, violin. The program 
consisted of songs by Handel, Strauss, von 
Fietetz, Riickauf, Hahn, Bemberg, Debussy, 
Woodman, Homer, Lang and Sergeant. 

-_ a 


The Green Bay Musical Club has been 
organized by music lovers of Green Bay. 
Wis. The members have elected Elmer S. 
Hall, president; Mrs. John F. Martin, vice- 
president; Daisy Smith, secretary; Emily 
Murphy, financial secretary. and Henry 
Ryan, treasurer. Rehearsals will begin im- 
mediately under the direction of Prof. 
Enna, a prominent Marinette, Wis., riusi- 
cian. It is planned to provide for the first 
concert a mixed program of orchestra, 
quartet and solo numbers. 


Ralph Kinder, organist of the Church of 
the oly Trinity, Philadelphia, whose 
services as a concert and recital or- 


ganist are in demand throughout the coun- ~ 


try, gave a recital with pronounced success 
at the First Presbyterian Church, Vinton, 
O., on October 15. Mr. Kinder has a num- 
ber of important engagements in different 
parts of the United States for the coming 
Winter and will give his usual popular se- 
ries of free Saturday afternoon recitals in 
the Church of the Holy Trinity. 


* * * 


Samuel A. Baldwin, organist of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, performed 
on Wednesday afternoon, October 22, 
works of Krebs, Bach, Rheinberger, Hol- 
lins, Bonnet, Foote and Liszt. On Sunday 
afternoon, October 26, the program included 
T. Tertius Noble’s Toccata and Fugue in 
F Minor, Bach’s Passacaglia in C Minor, 
an Andante by J. Boulay, a member of the 
modern French school; Bossi’s Scherzo in 
G Minor, the familiar Chopin Nocturne in 
E Flat, Maquaire’s First Symphony and 
Frysinger’s “Benediction Nuptiale.” 


* * * 


Among the studio activities of Plainfield, 
N. J., are the song recitals of different 
countries given by the pupils of Mrs. M. 
McNeill Hopcraft. Italy is to be repre- 
sented this season, and the students are 
preparing numbers from various Italian 
operas. Other successful teachers reopen- 
ing studios are Grace P. Karr, Howard 
Case, Irene Day, Wendell C. Glover, Wil- 
liam Holmes, Mabel Maxson, George C. M. 
Smith, Mrs. Carolyn Schuyler, Maud Van 
Boskerck, James Vail and May Vincent 
Whitney. 

* * * 


The music department of the Worhan’s 
Club, Fond du Lac, Wis., presented a splen- 
did program at its first meeting of the sea- 
son at the home of Mrs. J. T. Armstrong. 
The members of the club had for study 
the “Music of Scandinavia” and several of 
them took part in a lecture-recital. The 
participants were Mrs. Henry Langrack, 
Mrs. Robert Mellis, Mrs. Roy Morse, Ven- 
ice Fagan, Mrs. Thomas Kyle, Genevieve 
Fitzgerald, Olive Flaherty, Esther Bingen- 
heimer, Virgilia Fox and Mrs. C. L. Handt. 
The members were the guests of Mrs. E. 
P. Fitzgerald to hear a recital by Roscoe 
Kimball, baritone, of Chicago, and Mrs. 
Winifred Townsend Cree, violinist. 


*_ * * 


The Crescendo Club is the name of a 
new male singing society organized at 
the Church of the Holy Apostles, Phila- 
delphia, with F. Lyman Wheeler as con- 
ductor. Mr. Wheeler is a graduate of the 
New England Conservatory of Music, was 
formerly organist of Trinity Protestant 
Episcopal Church, Boston, and Christ 
Church Cathedral, Lexington, Ky., and is 
at present musical director of Holy 
Apostles’ parish. The new organization is 
an outgrowth of the men’s chorus which, 
under the instruction and leadership of 
May Porter, did excellent work in gospel 
services in Cooper Hal] and in the con- 
certs of the Al-Alamoth Chorus. 

* & * 


A joint meeting of the Lake View Mu- 
sical Society and the Amateur Musical Club 
was held recently in Chicago. Bruno 
Steindel was the assisting artist. Brahms’s 
Trio, op. 101, opened the program, in 
which Mrs. Bruno Steindel, ‘cellist, 
participated. A group of songs pre- 
sented by Mrs. Monica-Graham-Stults 
followed, including Puccini’s aria “Vissi 
d’Arte” from “Tosca,” and songs by Vidal, 
Cadman and A. Cyril Graham. Bruno 
Steindel played three short numbers on the 
‘cello. Mrs. Fredericka Gerhardt Down- 
ing sang a group of American songs by 
Sanderson, MacDermid, Schubert and 
Foerster and Jeannette Durno, pianist, was 
heard in Mozart’s Pastoral Variations and 
two Etudes by Chopin. Mrs. Theodora 
Sturkow-Ryder and Mrs. Katherine How- 
ard-Ward were the accompanists of the 
day. 

* * * 


The Matinée Musical Club of Philadel- 
phia, has sent out its calendar, and an event 
of special interest to Philadelphia is an 
afternoon devoted to Dr. W. W. Gilchrist 
and his works. Opening day, November 4, 
will be a miscellaneous program in charge 
of the chairman, Mrs. William B. Mount. 
The other meetings include: Verdi pro- 
gram, in charge of Marie G. Loughney; 
miscellaneous program, in charge of Mrs. 
John J. Joyce, Jr.; Christmas music, in 
charge of Mrs. Edward P. Linch and Mrs. 
Mary Walker Nichols; MacDowell and 
Templeton Strong program, Emilie Fricke 
in charge; Grieg program, Louise DeGin- 
ther; colonial music, Mary Todd Mustin; 
choral concert, Witherspoon Hall, Mrs. 
Mount in charge: miscellaneous program, 
Edna Florence Smith; program of original- 
music by club members. Mrs. Nichols: 
miscellaneous program, Miss Smith and 
Miss De Ginther in charge, 
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Changes and additions to this schedule should 
reach the office of Musitcat AMERICA not later 
than Friday of the week preceding the date of 
publication. 

Individuals 


Alda, Mme. Frances.—Los Angeles, Cal., 
Nov. 1; El Paso, Tex., Nov. 4, 7 and 11; 
Fort Worth, Nov. 13; Corsicana, Nov. 14; 
San Antonio, Nov. 15; Louisville, Ky., Nov. 
18; Danville, Ky., Nov. 19; St. Louis, Nov. 
21; New York, Nov. 25. 

Antosch, Albin.—Arlington, N. J., Nov. 19; 
Brooklyn, Dec. 28. 

Austin, Florence.—New York (Columbia 
University), Dec. 18. 

Barbour, Mme. Inez.—Worcester, Mass., 
Nov. 9; Portland, Me., Nov. 10; Providence, 
R. I., Nov. 11; Springfield, Mass., Nov. 12. 

Barrére, George.—New Haven, Conn., Nov. 
3 and 4; Providence, R. I., Nov. 5; Cambridge, 
Mass., Nov. 6; Princeton, N. J., Nov. 21; 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., Dee. 11. 

Bauer, Harold.—St. Louis, Nov. 9; Toledo, 
O., Dec. 10. 

Beddoe, Mabel.—St. Louis, Nov. 9; Colum- 
bus, O., Nov. 11; New York (Plaza), Dec. 4; 
Springfield, Mass., Dec. 30; Swarthmore, Pa., 
Jan, 24, 

Bispham, David.—Toronto, week of Nov. 3. 

Bullard, Edith.—Manchester, N. H., Nov. 5. 

Cadman, Charles Wakefield.—Lynchburg, 
Va., Nov. 4; Dayton, O., Nov. 6; Connellsville, 
Pa., Nov. 8; Pittsburgh, Nov. 14; Bedford, 
Ind., Nov. 12; Homestead, Pa., Nov. 19; South 
Bend, Ind., Nov. 22; Peoria, Ill., Nov. 25: 
Pawnee, Neb., Nov. 27; York, Neb., Nov. 29. 

Carreno, Teresa.—Carnegie Hall, Nov. 4. 

Caslova, Marie.—New York, Nov. 11. 

Cartwright, Earl.—Boston, Nov. 9. 

Connell, Horatio.—New York, Nov. 3; New 
York, Nov. 25; Washington, D. C., Nov. 28; 
New York, Dec. 7. 

Cunningham, Claude.—Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Nov. 2. 

Czerwonky, Richard.—Minneapolis, Nov. 7. 

Dadmun, Royal.—Maplewood, N. J., Nov. 
13; Morristown, N. J., Nov. 21. 

Davidson, Rebecca.—Acolian Hall, New 
York, Jan. 12. | 

Davis, Jessie.—Boston, Nov. 5, 

Downing, Geo. H.—Rahway, N. J., Nov. 13; 
Springfield, Mass., Dec. 10; Boston, Dec. 21; 
Springfield, Mass., Dec. 30. 

Dunham, Edna.—Newark, Nov. 21; West- 
field, N. J., Nov. 22; Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 28. 

Easiey, Dorma.—A®olian Hall, New York, 
Nov. 20. 

Egenieff, Franz.—New York, Nov. 1. 

Eldridge, Alice.—Rockland, Nov. 3; Provi- 
dence, R. I., Dec. 9. 

Elson, Louis C.—(Lecture Recital) Brook- 
lyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Nov. 6. 

Eubank, Lillian.—Newark, N. J., Nov. 10. 


Farrar, Geraldine.—Boston, Oct. 31 and 
Nov. 1; Philadelphia, Nov. 3; Baltimore, 
Nov. 5, 


Fiqué, Carl.—Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences (Lecture Rec.), Nov. 4. 

Fox, Felix.—Worcester, Mass., Dec. 17; 
Springfield, Mass., Dec. 10. 

Granville, Charles N.—New York, Nov. 2; 
Arlington, N. J., Nov. 19. 

Gurowitsch, Sara.—New York (People’s 
Symphony), Nov. 9; Hackensack, N. J., Nov. 
12; Maplewood, N. J., Nov. 13; Brooklyn, 
Nov. 16; Newark, N. J., Dec. 20. 

Hackett, Arthur.—St. John, N. B., Nov. 
10; Springfield, Mass., Nov. 19. 

Hamlin, George.—St. Louis, Mo., Nov 20. 

Harris, George, Jr.—Avolian Hall, New 
York, Nov. 17; Groton School, Mass., Nov. 18; 
Springfield, Mass., Nov. 19; Worcester, Mass., 
Nov. 23; Portland, Me., Nov. 24; Providence, 
R. L, Nov. 25; Toledo, O., Dec. 3; Calgary, 
Alberta, Dec. 8-13; Vancouver, B. C., Dec. 
18. 

Harrison, Charles.—Summit, N. J., Nov. 1; 
New York, Nov. 2; Stamford, Conn., Nov. 3; 
Newark, N. J., Nov. 9; Jersey City, Nov. 11; 
Newark, Nov. 13; New York, Nov. 16; Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Nov 20; Newark, Nov. 23; Yonk- 
ers, Nov. 25; Orange, N. J., Nov. 26; Mt. Ver- 
non, Nov. 30. 

Henry, Harold.—Jackson, Mich., Nov. 11; 
Toledo, Nov. 12; Grand Rapids, Nov. 28; 
Providence, R. I., Dec. 14; Boston, Dec. 15; 
New York, Dec. 16. 

Hinshaw, W. W.—Minneapolis, Nov. 9. 

Holt, Gertrude.—Worcester, Mass., Nov. 17. 

Homer, Mme. Louise.—Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences, Nov. 1. 

Hunt, Helen Allen.—Milford, Mass., Dec. 2. 

Hunting, Oscar.—Salem, Mass., Dec. 21. 

Huss, Henry Holden.—Colgate University, 
Hamilton, N. J., Nov. 20; New York, Avolian 
Hall, Dec. 10. 

Huss, Hildegard H.—Colgate University, 
Hamilton, N. J., Nov. 20; New York, A®olian 
Hall, Dec.10. 

Kaiser, Marie.—New 
Dec. 9. 

Kerns, Grace.—Philadelphia, Nov. 5; Allen- 
town, Nov. 20; Fremont, O., Dec. 2; Syracuse, 
Dée. 5; Providence, R. I., Dec. 17. 

Knight, Josephine.—Walpole, Mass, Dec. 
12; Salem, Mass., Dec. 21. 

Koelling, Helene.—New York, Acolian Hall, 
Nov. i2; Chicago, Nov. 16. 


York Liederkranz, 


Kober, Georgla.—Minneapolis, Nov. 16. 

Kreisler, Fritz.—Boston, Nov. 2; Chicago, 
Nov. 7, 8; Topeka, Nov. 13. 

Kubelik, Jan.—Hippodrome, New York, 
Nov. 2; Wheeling, W. Va., Nov. 4; Pitts- 
burgh, Nov. 6; Toledo, Nov. 8; Toronto, 
Nov. 11; Detroit, Nov. 13; Port Hurn, Mich., 
Nov. 14; Chicago, Nov. 16; St. Louis, Nov. 
18; Green Bay City, Wis., Nov. 19; Milwau- 
kee, Nov. 20; Kansas City, Nov. 22; St. Paul, 
Nov. 24; Duluth, Nov. 25. 

Learned, Ellen.—A®olian Hall Recital, New 
York, Nov. 10. 

Lund, Charlotte.—New York, Nov. 9. 

McCue, Beatrice.—Waldorf Astoria, New 
York, Nov. 10. 

Mannes, David and Clara.—New York, 
N. Y., Nov. 16, Dec. 14; Montreal, Can., 
Nov. 27. 

Matzenauer, Margaret.—Ann Arbor, Mich., 
Nov. 11; St. Louis, Nov. 14; Minneapolis, 
Nov. 17; St. Paul, Nov. 17. 

Melba, Mme.—Hippodrome, New York, 
Nov. 2; Wheeling, W. Va., Nov. 4; Pittsburgh, 
Nov. 6; Toledo, Nov. 8; Toronto, Nov. 11; De- 
troit, Nov. 18; Chicago, Nov. 16; St. Louis, 
Nov. 18; Milwaukee, Nov. 20; Kansas City, 
Nov. 22; St. Paul, Nov. 24; Duluth, Nov. 25. 

Mero, Yolanda.—New York, Mozart Club, 
Nov. 1. 

Miller, Christine.—Des Moines, Ia., Nov. 3; 
Omaha, Nov. 4; Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 5; 
St. Louis, Nov. 6; Minneapolis, Nov. 7. 

Miller, Reed.—Ames, Nov. 1; Eauclaire, 
Wis., Nov. 3; Rockford, Ill, Nov. 6; Peoria, 
Nov. 8; Galesburg, Nov. 10; Albion, Mich., 
Nov. 14; Mt. Pleasant, Mich., Nov. 165; 
Traverse City, Mich., Nov. 16; Alma, Nov. 20; 
Bay City, Nov. 21; New York Recital, ASolian 
Hall, Dec. 3, 

Moncrieff, Alice.—Warren, Pa., Nov. 13; 
Corning, N. Y., Nov. 15; Elmira, N. Y., 
Nov. 17. 

Northrup, Grace D.—Port Jervis, N. Y., 
Nov. 4; Red Springs, N. C., Nov. 10; Lincoln- 
ton, S. C., Nov. 13; Gaffney, S. C., Nov. 14; 
Jersey City, Nov. 18. 

Ormsby, Frank.—New York, Nov. 9 and 
Dec. 21. 

O’Shea, John A.—Boston, Nov. 6. 

Paderewski, Jan.—A®olian Hall, New York, 
Nov. 1, 

Pagdin, Wm. H.—Providence, R. I., Dec. 17. 

Parlow, Kathleen.—Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences, Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 15; 
New York (A®olian Hall), Nov. 16; New 
York (Carnegie Hall), Nov. 22. 

Pilzer, Maximilian.—Allentown, Pa., Nov. 
5: Bethlehem, Pa., Nov. 6; Greensboro, N. C., 
Nov. 16; Burlington, N. C., Nov. 20; Durham, 
N. C., Nov. 21. 

Possart, Cornelia Rider.—Washington, D. 
C., first two weeks in December. 

Potter, Mildred—Mt. Vernon, Dec. 9; Provi- 
dence, R. I., Dec. 17. 

Reardon, George Warren.—Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Nov. 15; Yonkers, N. Y., Nov. 18; Locust 
Valley, L. I., Nov. 27; New York City, 
Dec. 16. 

Reardon, Mildred Graham.—Yonkers, N. Y., 
Nov. 18. 

Rice, Alice Bates.—Cambridge, Mass., Nov. 
10; Boston, Nov. 15; Milford, Mass., Nov. 22. 

Rider- Kelsey, Corinne.—Carnegie Hall, 
New York, Nov. 2. 

Riheldaffer, Grace Hall.—Farmville, Va., 
Nov. 3; Danville, Va., Nov. 4; Charlotte, N. 
C., Nov. 5; Gastonia, N. C., Nov. 6; Gaines- 
ville, Ga., Nov. 7; McMinnville, Tenn., Nov. 
10; Tullahoma, Tenn., Nov. 11; Chattanooga, 
Nov. 12; Florence, Ala., Nov. 13; Cedartown, 
Ga., Nov. 14; Athens, Ga., Nov. 15. 

Rogers, Francis.—Boston, Nov. 5; Provi- 
dence, R. I., Nov. 7; Acolian Hall, New York, 
Nov. 20; Waldorf-Astoria, New York, Nov. 28. 

Seydel, Irma.—New York, Nov. 2; Philadel- 
phia, Nov. 5; Malden, Nov. 24; Mankato, 
Minn., Dec. 3; St. Louis, Dec. 5, 6. 

Simmons, Willlam.—Westwood, N. J., Nov. 
$2. 

Spencer, Eleanor.—New York (Carnegie 
Hall), Nov. 11. 

Spross, Charles Gilbert.—Troy, N. Y., Nov. 
5; Adolian Hall, New York, Nov. 7; Newark, 
Nov. 9; Jersey City, Nov. 10; New York, Nov. 
13, 14; East Orange, Nov. 17; New York, Nov. 
18; Avolian Hall, New York, Nov. 20. 

Stevenson, Lucille.—Cleveland, Nov. 4; 
Peoria, Ill., Nov. 13; Glencoe, Ill, Nov. 14; 
Chicago, Nov. 17. 

Sundelius, Mme. Marie.—St. John, N. B., 
Nov. 10; Cleveland, Nov. 21; Lexington, 
Mass., Dec. 2; Bridgeport, Cann., Dec. 10; 
Boston, Dec. 17; Springfield, Mass., Dec. 30. 

Szumowska, Mme. Antoinette.—Simmons 
College, Boston, Nov. 14; Pittsburgh, Nov. 
19: Painesville, O., Nov. 20; Dayton, O., 
Nov. 21. 


Teyte, Maggle.—-New York, Nov. 2; Ap- 
pleton, Wis., Nov. 4; Milwaukee, Wis., Nov. 
7; Kansas City, Kan., Nov. 11; Oklahoma, 
Nov. 18; Boston, Nov. 20; Milton, Mass., Nov. 
21; New York, Nov. 24; Buffalo, Nov. 27; 
Akron, O., Nov. 28. 

Thompson, Edith.—Chicago, Nov. 14, 15; 
Portland, Me., Dec. 8. 

Thornton, Rosalie.—New York, Nov. 3. 

Trnka, Alois.—Jersey City, Nov. 10; New- 
ark, Nov. 21. 

Van der Veer, Nevada.—Worcester, Mass., 
Nov. 9; Portland, Me., Nov. 10; Providence, 
R. I., Nov. 11; Springfield, Mass., Nov. 12. 

Webster, -Carl.—Waverley, Mass., Nov. 4; 
Nashua, N. H., Nov. 6; Attleboro, Mass., 
Nov. 8; Westerly, R. I., Nov. 10; Rochester, 
N. H., Nov. 20; Worcester, Mass., Dec. 3. 

Werrenrath, Reinald.—MacDowell Club, 
New York, Nov. 4; Columbia University, New 
York, Nov. 6; Worcester, Mass., Nov. 9; 
Portland, Me., Nov. 10; Providence, R. I., 


Nov. 11; Springfield, Mass., Nov. 12; West- - 


ern tour, beginning Nov. 25. 

Wheeler, William.—Elizabeth, N. J., Dec. 
18; Syracuse, N. Y., Dec. 29. 

Williams, Evan.—A®olian Hall, New York, 
Nov. 7; Portland, Me., Nov. 10; Providence, 
Rm. I., Nov. 11; Springfield, Mass., Nov. 12. 

Wilson, Gilbert.—Bloomfield, N. J., Nov. 7. 

Witherspoon, Herbert.—New York, A®olian 
Hall, Nov. 6. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Chorus, Etc. 


American String Quartet.—Bloomfield, N. 
J., Mew Ty. 

Boston Spmphony =  Orchestra.—Carnegie 
Hall, New York, Nov. 6, 8; Dec. 4, 6; Brook- 
lyn Academy of Music, Nov. 7, Dec. 5 (Fritz 
Kreisler, soloist). 

Gamble Concert Party.—Battle Creek, 
Mich., Nov. 1; Plymouth, Ind., Nov. 3; Tippe- 
canoe City, O., Nov. 4; Bellefonte, Pa., Nov. 
10; Wheeling, W. Va., Nov. 11; Flint, Mich., 
Nov. 16; Detroit, Mich., Nov. 18. 

Kneisel Quartet.—Boston, Nov. 4; Geneso, 
N. Y., Nov. 6; Utica, N. Y., Nov. 7; New 
York, AXolian Hall, Nov. 11. 

Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet.—New York, 
Nov. 8; Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 18; New York, 
Dec. 7. 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra.—Minne- 
apolis, Nov. 2, 7, 9, 16, 21, 23, 30. 

New York Philharmonic Orchestra.—Car- 
negie Hall, New York, Nov. 13, 14, 16, 20, 21. 

New York Symphony Orchestra.—A¢olian 
Hall, New York, Nov. 2, 7, 9, 16, 21, 23, 30; 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 1, 15. 

People’s Symphony Concerts.—Carnegie 
Hall, Nov. 9. 

Philharmonic Trio.—Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences, Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 8. 

Steinert, Albert M. (Series of Concerts).— 
Worcester, Mass., Nov. 9, 23, Dec. 7; Port- 
land, Me. (Monday evenings), Oct. 27, Nov. 
10, Nov. 24, Dee. 8; Providence, R. I. (Tues- 
day evenings), Oct. 28, Nov. 11, Nov. 25, Dec. 
9; Springfield, Mass. (Wednesday evenings), 
Oct. 29, Nov. 12, Nov. 26, Dec. 10. 


New York and Chicago Recitals Planned 
for Helene Koelling 


Antonia Sawyer announces that Helene 
Koelling, colorature soprano, will give a 
recital at Afolian Hall on the afternoon of 
November 12. Miss Koelling is also to be 
heard in a recital at the Illinois Theater, 
Chicago, on the afternoon of November 16 
under the management of Carl Kinsey. 
Miss Koelling was a former member of 
Oscar Hammerstein’s Manhattan Opera 
Company and later sang leading coloratura 
roles with the Montreal Grand Opera Com- 
pany. Her operatic experience also in- 
cludes several seasons with opera com- 
panies in Germany and Austria. 


Bachaus Scores with Neitzel Concerto 


Wilhelm Bachaus has registered a tre- 
mendous success in Dresden, according to 
a cablegram which Loudon Charlton has 
received. The pianist appeared October 25 
with the Dresden Symphony Orchestra un- 
der Dr. Neitzel, and the composition he 
selected was a concerto by that distin- 
guished composer-conductor. Bachaus him- 
self is most enthusiastic over the work, 
while the Dresden critics were unanimous 
in crediting it a performance of rare merit. 
It is probable that the pianist will play the 
concerto in his American tour, which 
opens November 14 in St. Louis with the 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. 














William Edward Mulligan 


William Edward Mulligan, who was well 
known in New York City as a composer, 
organist and teacher of music, died in St. 


Paul, Minn., on October 21. He was born 
on July 3, 1858, in the old city of Williams- 
burg. Before he was twenty years old he 
became the organist of the Church of the 
Transfiguration in Hooper street, Brook- 
lyn. He was organist at a number of 
churches in New York, among them St. 
Stephen’s and St. Leo’s in Twenty-eighth 
street; Temple Beth-El, the Forty-eighth 
Street Dutch Reformed, the Church of the 
Holy Name in Ninety-sixth street and St. 
Marks in the Bowery. He was a member 
of the Manuscript Society and led the Gou- 
nod Choral Society. His wife, who was 
Josephine Le Clair, a contralto soloist of 
Green Bay, Wis., survives him with three 
sons and a daughter. 





Spencer T. Driggs 


Spencer T. Driggs, of Driggs & Le Mas- 
sena, a New York firm of press agents for 
musical artists, died of acute indigestion 
at his home, No. 243 West ‘102d street, on 
Friday night of last week. Mr. Driggs had 
formerly been connected with the business 
management of the Musical Courier. The 
funeral services were held on Monday 
afternoon and the interment was made at 
Asbury Park, N. J. His wife and two sons 
survive him. 


Mary A. Lathbury 


East Orance, N. J., Oct. 21.—Mary A. 
Lathbury, who died at her home, No, 17 
Webster place, this city, yesterday, was a 
well-known hymn writer and author of 
juvenile _ stories. Her hymns include 
‘Break Thou the Bread of Life, Dear 
Lord, to Me,” “Day Is Dying in the West,” 
“Children of Yesterday, Heirs of To-mor- 
row,” and “Sunrise Song.” 





Dr. Philip R. Uhler 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Oct. 22.—Dr. Philip R. 
Uhler, for many years provost of the Pea 
body Institute, and widely known in scien 
tific circles throughout the country, died 
yesterday morning at his home, No. 254 
West Hoffman street. He was 78 years 
old. His official connection with the Pea 
body Institute began in 1867, and continued 
until July 1, 1913, when he retired as pro 
vost and that office was abolished. 

PP. &. B, 


Felix Senius 


Berwin, Oct. 16.—In the death on Octo- 
ber 14 of Felix Senius, the well-known 
concert and oratorio artist, who had the 
title of kammersdnger, Berlin musical cir- 
cles have suffered a severe loss. Herr Se- 
nius was among the most popular of this 
city’s concert singers and an artist whose 
attainments have won praise from critics 
all over Germany. iA. Fe Js 


Mrs. Katheryn §S. Van Iderstine 


Mrs. Katheryn Sibley Van _  Iderstine, 
prominent in Brooklyn social life and a 
talented musician, died on October 23 at 
her residence, No. 270 Clinton avenue. 
She was the wife of William P. M. Van 
Iderstine. 


Pista K. Matus 


Professor Pista K. Matus, violinist, 
owner of a Brooklyn orchestra, composer 
and teacher of music, died recently at 
his home, No. 1206 Bushwick avenue, 
Brooklyn, aged fifty-seven. 


John P. Fischer 


John P. Fischer, who for twenty-two 
years was orchestra director at the Newark 
Theater, Newark, N. J., died suddenly on 
October 24 at his home in Newark. 
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“NOVELTIES” AND THE YOUNG PIANIST 


Playing Too Many Modern Works Not Advisable, Says Eleanor 
Spencer — Once Performer Has Won His Spurs in Bach, 
Beethoven, Schumann and Chopin, It Is Time Enough to 
Depart from Traditional Lines—Miss; Spencef’s Forthcoming 
American Tour Preceded by Many European Triumphs 








HICAGO—New York—Vienna—Berlipv 
—London—New York. Something of 

this nature, in the way of a route, has been 
traveled by one of our younger American 
artists, who has now come back to her 
native land to make her first regular con- 
cert tour. This is Eleanor. Spencer, Amer- 
ican pianist, whose powers are to be re- 
vealed to a New York audience in the early 
part of the present month. Since her 
return from abroad in October, Miss 
Spencer has made her headquarters in a 
spacious apartment overlooking upper 


Central Park. ’ 
To an American who has been virtually 


transplanted to European soil and then re- 


turns, there is always much that appears 
strange and this is so with Miss Spencer. 
New York is so large, so luxurious; in 
fact, she insists it is “quite the most luxur- 
ious city in the world.” And already she 
has had a taste of .the tribulations of a 
traveling musical artist in America. For 
when she went last week to play her recital 
at Wells College, Aurora, New York, the 
engine on her train broke down and she 
didn’t get there as far ahead of her recital 
as she had planned to. 

“But I enjoyed giving the recital there 
very much,” said the pianist. “It. was play- 
ing for my own people again after being 
away so long. I am as anxious about this 
tour as any one could possibly be, since, 
after all, the American verdict is today 
very important, isn’t it?” 

One of the burning questions of the day 
in all departments of music seems to be 
the matter of “novelties.” Would this 
young pianist present on her recital-pro- 
grams many works to be thus classified? 

“T am really very much interested in 
modern music ‘and try to keep abreast of 
all that is new for my instrument,” said 
Miss Spencer. “Yet it. seems to me that a 
young artist should not play too much of 
the moderns, for he must first’ win his 
spurs along traditional lines. Play the 
classics, the masterpieces of the piano, 
and be judged through them. That is 
my feeling. After all they are the only 
works by which it is possible to formulate 
a definite opinion. as to the ability of an 
artist. If one can play one’s Bach, Bee- 
thoven, Schumann and Chopin to the satis- 
faction of one’s hearers then it is safe to 
add the modern compositions as one de- 
sires. This does not mean that I shall not 
play some contemporary composers’ music 
on my programs here, for in my opening 
Carnegie Hall recital I shall have a final 
group of Scriabine, Cyril Scott and De- 
bussy. But first I shall do the G Minor 
Fantasy and Fugue of Bach, the Chopin B 
Minor Sonata, a Schumann group and a 
Brahms group.” 

Miss Spencer’s Studies 

It is always of interest to know where an 
artist has studied. Coming from Chicago 
Miss Spencer had her tuition from the dis- 
tinguished Dr. William Mason in New 
York, America’s greatest piano-pedagogue 
at the time. Then she enlisted in the ranks 
of the Leschetizky disciples in Vienna, and 
she is truly enthusiastic about the theories 
on which the veteran Polish master has 
built his modern piano technic. She will 
tell you that she got from him invaluable 


phony -. Orchestra, 


instruction. “However, I do not wish to 
narrow my views and I find much relating 
to the piano along different lines that has 
a distinct value for me and for everybody 
who wants to work out his in- 


certo by Rimsky-Korsakow, the. Russian 
master, whose name is known in America 
through his gorgeously colored -Sym- 
phonic Suite, “Scheherazade.” “The Rim- 
sky-Korsakow is one of the few modern 
piano concertos that have a real raison 
d’étre,’ declares the pianist, “and the or- 
chestral part is beautiful and full of ‘color. 
It is in one movement, too, which makes it 
very possible for an audience to enjoy it 
on a first hearing. I should like nothing 
better than to play it this year in America.” 

There are three Scriabine études, which 
Miss Spencer will play at her New York 
début, picked from an early opus of the 
Polish composer’s. Consequently they are 
sane and not built on those inconoclastic 
lines which he has employed in his recent 
orchestral works. They are real piano 











dividuality in concert-playing.”. 
In but three seasons of con- 
certizing Miss Spencer has put 
much notable work to her 
credit. -She has lived in Ber- 
lin in that time and made her 
tours from there as a center. 
Her ‘official début was made in 
Bechstein: Hall in London three ° 
years ago; when she was hailed 
as*a-new- star iri the pianistic 
firmament. She has played - 
there. in recital, and . three 
times with the London Sym- 
under’ Ni- 
kisch; has had the same num--- 
ber. of. appearances with the 
Brighton Municipal. Orchestra; 
under Joseph Sainton, who has 
recently been called to conduct 
our .Cleveland Orchestra; has 
appeared. with the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic, under Dr. Ernst 
Kunwald, and with the Dres- 
den Gewerbehaus Orchestra, 
Willy Olsen, -conductor ;: twice 
with the Concertgebouw — in 
Amsterdam, under Willem 
Mengelberg,. and with the sym- 
phony. orchestras in Utrecht, 
Leipsic, Cologne, Munich and 
Aix-la-Chapelle.. Truly an-im- 
posing array of appearances: 





. An Amsterdam Orchestra 





“You should hear the ‘Con- 








certgebouw’ in Amsterdam! A 
superb instrumental body which 
is scarcely surpassed on the 
Continent, and with which it is 
an honor for any artist to per- 
form. |l-was interested: in read- 
ing in a recent issue of MusIcAL 
AMERICA’’ some remarks on Holland by 
Kathleen Parlow. What she has found 
there I have. also noted; the Dutch may be 
a bit slow in working up their: enthusiasm, 
but when they decide as to an artist’s posi- 
tion they leave no doubt in any one’s mind 
as to their feeling on the subject. And 
their opinions on music are respected all 
over Europe, so that, if an artist has a real 
success there, he can get an engagement 
anywhere, for Dutch approval stamps the 
artist as worthy. 

“Ll have played only in England, Holland 
and Germany, though I did get as far as 
the Polish border when I played in Posen. 
There to my surprise I saw my name in 
Polish and my program too; it was very 
curious, at first, but I soon found that 
language makes little difference for a musi- 
cal artist, as our language is universal, isn’t 
it? We hear a great deal about English 
audiences being cold. Only recently before 
[ sailed I played under Sir Henry J. Wood 
at the Promenade Concerts in London and 
| must tell you that my reception was any- 
thing but cold. The English audience is 
responsive, enthusiastic and I felt then that 
they are unjustly maligned by musicians 
who have failed to attain success there.” 


Rimsky-Korsakow Concerts 


There is one concerted work that Miss 
Spencer is anxious to play for us, the Con- 
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Eleanor Spencer, American Pianist, Who Has Re- 
turned to Her Own Country for a Tour After 
Nine Years’ Absence 


compositions in’ the strict sense and the 
pianist. admits that they are, like those of 
Chopin, misngmed, not being études in the 
academic sense ‘at all. 

After‘ being’ away from America nine 
years, a reacquaintance has had to be made 
with’ American pianos.* Strange indeed it 
seems td, an American to have to be intro- 
duced to an American product, but Miss 
Spertcer’is pleased with this very important 
item as‘she is with everything else that has 
been arranged for her. Modestly, in the 
true manner of an American girl she adds: 
“T hope that you will like my playing as 
much as I like America”. 


A. W. K. 





England’s woman tenor, Ruby Helder, 
has introduced in London a new song cycle 
by Gerald Kahn, entitled “The Dream 
Island.” 


. the tonal shadings and poetic fervor in 


‘FIRST OF SEASON'S 
DAMROSCH GONGERTS 


Mme. Gadski Soloist at Inaugural 
Performance by New York 


Symphony 

First of the season’s regular concerts 
by a resident orchestral organization, that 
of the New York Symphony Orchestra, 
under Walter Damrosch, drew an au- 
dience that completely filled A£olian Hall 
last Sunday afternoon. Opening concerts 
are seldom the most favorable occasion for 
experimentation with new works of su- 
perior pretensions, and such flavor of nov- 
elty as seasoned the program was due -to 
the closing number, Enesco’s “Roumanian 
Rhapsody” in ‘A, which, however, has been 
played by the Posten Symphony. Mr. 
Damrosch’s universally admired taste in 
program-building was evident in the rest 
of the music offered. Tschaikowsky’s su- 
perb Fifth Symphony started the proceed- 
ings, while a delicious Vivaldi concerto for 
strings was the remaining purely instru- 
mental number. Mme. Gadski was solo- 
ist. The Metropolitan soprano contributed 
the “Farewell” aria from Tschaikowsky’s 
“Jeanne d’Are” and Wagner’s “Schmerz- 
cn,” “Im Treibhaus” and “Traume.”’ 

Both her singing and the work of Mr. 
Damrosch’s-men elicited applause in plenty. 
After her first song the soprano garnered 
in a bounteous assortment of orchids, roses, 
chrysanthemums and similar things. The 
audience on its part seemed expectant of 
an encore or two which did not materialize. 
Mme, Gadski’s singing of the Tschaikows- 
ky music was marked with emotional in- 
wardness, though certain tones seemed un- 
wontedly acidulous. But matters were dif- 
ferent in. the wonderful Wagner songs in 
which she always creates so unforgettable 
an impression. Enchanting quality marked 
her sustaine! mezza-voce in “Im Treib- 
haus,” of which each phrase was fraught 
with depth of feeling; ravishing, too, were 

















“Traume.” 

The dampness of the weather was hostile 
to the welfare of the strings, and this may 
account in some degree for the frequent 
want of warmth, brilliancy and homogen- 
eity of orchestral tone quality. The best 
playing -was .done in Enesco’s brilliant 
“Roumanian Rhapsody.”. Tschaikowsky’s 
symphony received a_ performance | dis- 
tinguished rather by spirit and forcefulness 
than by a more insinuating poetic element. 
Even the lack. of tonal suavity could not 
altogether mar the enjoyment of-~ the de- 


lightful Vivaldi concerto. Enesco’s -»work 
proved ostentatiously effective. Its melodic 
basis of Roumanian folk tunes is fetch- 
ing. There is no perceptible attempt 
at a symphonic elaboration of these 
tunes, which are merely clothed in 
flashing and sometimes’ exotic instru- 
mental colors and further adorned with 





chromatic passage work such as Liszt em- 
broidered about the Hungarian melodies of 
his rhapsodies. Indeed the present work 
suggests the latter, and Chabrier’s “Es- 
pana” in formation and underlying idea. 


Fe. 3. 
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